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Intended as a General Vindication of “ The Pursuits OF 
LITERATURE, a Poem in Four DraLocuEs, with Notes ;” 
from various Remarks which have been made upon its 


Act μεν, μὴ TRS TOMASS THY cEnynrwy jaraseves, Enpov καὶ 
ξἙλλιπὴ Tov τοπὸν διαλείπειν" μηδὲ ὥσπερ Erepes, apnxovov 
ὡσην απεραντολογιαν᾿ ἐπεισάγειν. Αλλα da αὐτὸ, μόνον τὸ 
προκείμενον Συγγραμίμια. προστησάμενος, dn’ oy ἄγειν τοις 
σχρλαξασι τὴν [Προθεσιν, διερευνομκενθς τὸ εἰδος, τὴν ὕλην, τῶ 
δογματαὰ TUYNPN[AEVOS, THY δι᾿ bA8 τῷ Συγγρώμματος διηκθσαν τῶν 
λογων ὕποθεσιν. O'urw yup av τοῖς anexor γένοιτο χατάφανες 
τὸ πᾶν ξουλημα ΤΩΝ ATAAOTON. 

Ex Procit Commentariis in Pratonis Πολιτείαν. Edit. 
Gr. Basil. 1534. pag. 349s 
~ Dear Sir, 


I Have been informed that repeated 
requests have been made to the publisher of “ Tua 
Pursuits or LirerRaTuRE,” for a Translation of the 
passages from various languages quoted in the Notes to that 
Poem. I wish the Author had translated them himself; but 
as that cannot be the case, I have, at your immediate desire, _ 
endeavoured to give you some idea of their force and full 
meaning. As you are of opinion, that my attempt will not 
be disagreeable or unsatisfactory to many persons, who are 
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Pees 
not peculiarly conversant in Greek and Latin, I have 
consented to print and publish them. 

The Author of the work had perhaps too much respect 
for his readers to obtrudé a translation upon them. But that 
circumstance is no reason why a friend to the Author, and to 
the general diffusionof the learning, principles, and illustration 
af the work, should decline it.,, They who are:best acquainted 
with the difficulty, will most. readily.excuse the errors and 
mistakes, I have not thought. it expedient to, present you 
with a poetical version of the passages from the Greek and 
Roman bards, for various reasons. But independantly of 
every other consideration, I conceive, that a translation in 
prose always gives a more adequate and. precise idea of their 
strength and meaning, than the: most+ finished attempt ‘in 
verse,‘to those who are not acquainted: with the os 
fina 


The ‘Author ‘of tie, Paruis of Literature seems to have 
produced them to enliven, to illustrate, and to enforce his 
doctrines and opinions, I think also, it was. his purpose to 
recall and fix the attention of the publick on those finished 
models of ancient learning, the great directors of taste and 
judgment, and to their best disciples and imitators in the 
modernages. I wish so useful an intention may have its effect. 


_ As to the various languages employed in the work, it may 
be observed,that a noble peer of this realm has lately followed 
his example. I know not with what propriety. The Earl 
of Abingdon has regaled an illustrious Lady: of, the 
house of Courtney, not only with his own English, and that 
of the Orator of the University of Oxford, the Reverend 
William Crowe, but with Greek, Latin, Italian, and Frenah 
in the original languages, from Aristotle to Citizen Gourville. | 
And he has actually performed all this in one short 

| | A philosophical 


ye) 
philosophical Letter to Lady Loughborough./a2) Who shall 


hereafter blame the Author of the P. of L. or my zeal to 
explain his quotations? 


Since the publication of those ingenious and witty com- 
positions by Tickell and Sheridan, ‘* Anticipation, and 
The Critick ;” there seems to be a species of pleasant 
ridicule on most translations of detached passages. 1 expect 
to be told by some persons that, like Colonel Barré, 
4 T am translating for the Country Gentlemen.” By 
others it may be insinuated, that ‘* Egad they think the 
interpreter is the hardest to be understood of the two.” (4) 
Especially as the Author of the Critick mow deserves him- 
self the same compliment with his own Mr. Dangle, upon 
his talents for criticism, and his intereft with THE DiREc- 
TORS of the prefent FRENCH THEATRE. ' 


But if I have only to encounter the objections of real 
criticks, like yourfelf, in the ancient languages, my suffer- 
ings, 1 think, will belight. I only hope you will receive 
it kindly, and still continue to think me, “a very civil 
gentleman-interpreter, trying to make myself under. _ 
stood:” (4) 


I have as much curiosity as ever I had to discover the 
Author of the P. of L. and I have read most of the pamphlets 
and criticisms on the subject. , Whoever he may be, he has 
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(a) A letterto Lady Loughborough from the Earl of Abing- 
. .don, in consequence of her presentation of the colours to 
the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Association, 1798. 


(ὁ) Sheridan’s Critick, act 1. sc. 2. 


Ew 
at least been honoured with great attention by the publick. 
As no man has ever yet owned the composition, and the 
author is declared to be still UNKNOWN, every supposition 
and conjecture has been examined with a minute diligence, 
and every mode of proof has been tried ; but in vain. 


It is the advice of Cicero, in his first book on the Duties 
of Life, ‘‘ Ne incognita pro cognitis habeamus.”’ It is also 
generally allowed, that conjectures are at best too light a 
pretence to allow a man to assign a name in publick. But 
notwithstanding so obvious a truth, some pronounce with © 
a random boldness, others give signs instead of names, and 
then plume themselves on their discoveries. 


“In so many words, in so many syllables, or in so 
“many letters,” is the old and approved argument of 
the SHOULDER KNOT, and has admirable use in the 
_ present case. The actual concealment however remains 
the same. In point of proof, and rational, well-supported 
conjecture, it is agreed by most persons of sagacity, and 
fairness of character and understanding, 


‘“« That putting all their proofs together, 
*Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder.” 


ες, Various have been the attempts to discredit the work. 
Criticism, in the true sense, has never yet been exerted ;(c) - 
| but 


- (ec) Lam rather inclined to except “ The Remarks on the 
P. of Literature, in a Letter tothe Author. Printed at 
Cambridge.” Itis the production of a polite and accom- 
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but intemperate, angry, and smarting scribblers, in prose and 
verse, have issued forth in little swarms. But it has been 
well observed, that exceeding fierceness with perfect 
inability and impotence, makes the highest ridicule, 


From among these angry and smarting scribblers, I shall 
select the Author of “ The Progress of Satire, an Essay in 
verse, &c, the second edition ;” not for any merit whatsoever 
in his composition (for it is remarkably dull) but merely for 
the singularly petulant malignancy, and imposing air which 
pervade the whole, The infamy of such misrepresentation is 
in it’s own nature perishable, and the folly transitory ; but, for 
the sake of the example, if I have the ability, I will make them 
immortal, This Author I shall hereafter call for shortness, or 
for want of a better name, THE Procresstonist, Whether : 
he and his co-adjutors scribble in verse or prose, they prove 
themselves to be either of that fabulous race of “ὁ men, 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” or of the 
number of those unfortunate persons, * whose brain is shaken 
out of it’s natural position,” 


. 

They are perpetually mistaking one thing for another. 
With the nature and signification of words they are wholly 
unacquainted, It would be a process in infinitum to define 
the words which they use, as Mr. Locke has well observed 
en the names of simple ideas. In their vocabulary, satire 
means encomium, and severity, good-nature. They might 
as well stile the law of a country ill-natured, because 
effenders are punished by it. With regard to anonymous 


a 4 writing, 


pare scholar, written -with urbanity, but not with any great 
orce of argument, I have just seen a full answer to it, 
and therefore I have nothing to observe. The Answer is stiléd, 
** A Letter to the Author of that Pamphlet, by a Country 
Gentleman, formerly of the University of Cambridge,” 


t 
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Writing, satirical or political, opinions are various, But I 
think it was said wisely and justly by Junius * to Sir 
William Draper; ‘‘ After voluntarily attacking me under 
the name of Junias, what possible right have you to know 
me under any other?’’ The Author of the P. of L. has not 
indeed given even the shadow of a name to himself; but as 
THE PROGRESSIONIST has been contented also to attack 
him under the title of the Author of the P. of L: it may be 
as fairly and as justly demanded, “ what possible right can 
The Progressionist have to know him under any other ?” 


But for one anonymous writer to call so vehemently upon 
i 


another to give his name to the world, must be added to that 
number of absurdities which he has bound in sheaves, and 
stacked so plenteously in Mr. Bell’s shop. 


The Progressionist seems to be in one continued raving 
dream upon a bed of torture, under the influence of irritation 
and malevolence., I believe he sees double suns, and double 
booksellers shops. .He is something between Pentheus and 
Orestes, yet perfectly harmless. What his literary sins are, 
I know not; but at least he seems to suffer for other people’s 
transgressions. He rants and foams, that other folks follow 
his own example, and still keep their names to themselves. 
He has not even the sense of Mr. Dabble, the Dentist, in the 
exquisite farce of the Humourist, and never puts a plain 
question to himself, ‘* What have I to do with the violence 
of Str Antony’s temper?’ He has indeed a strong passion for 
the grinders ; yet hike Mrs. Matador, in the same farce, (as 
will be seen hereafter) one would think, ** he glories in 
having his teeth drawn.” But he has a higher original. 


Like the great Knight of La Mancha, he comes forth as 
‘Redresser General of literary ierongis, and has an unlimited 
Commission 


* Letter ἐς: 


ἔ aad : 
Commission to act in the same manner, and nearly to the 
same.effect. .He is said to have received the Order of his 
calling in a regular manner. He passed through every 
ceremony of literary knighthood, having kept watch in 
compleat armour from head to foot, according to the rites of 
chivalry, during one whole night over a pile of books, ranged 
in order on the counter in Mr. Bell’s shop, in Oxford street. 
For at present booksellers have no chapels m their castles for 
the purpose. But it ‘was observed, that no person attempted 
to meddle with the books, which might easily be accounted 
for, if I were to mention their names. The age. of literary 
chivalry is not yet gone. / 


~ The Progressionist was then let loose upon the world, and 
sallied forth mounted on a Provisional charger, though a 
Knight without a name. Yet he threatened much; and in 
his first Essay had nearly the same success with his great 
original. ‘You remember the adventure of the countryman 
and his poor boy Andrew, who suffered more severely from 
the interferéfieg of the Knight in his behalf. “© The boy 


departed weeping, and the master remained behind laughing. 


And 2n this manner, says Cervantes, the valorous Don Quixote 
redressed that wrong.” I refer you to the volume itself, in 
which is recounted the pleasant manner observed in the 
knighting Don Quixote. The speech of self-congratulation 
on that occasion, the Progressionist is said to have spoken, and 
applied to himself with a very few alterations; after he 
had first recommended himself to his patroness, or literary 
Dulcinea, and then published to the world his “ Progress of 
Satire,” and completed the destruction of the Author of the: 
Pursuits of Literature. .The passages this: “ Glad above 
« measure for his success, accounting himself to.have given 
“4 most noble beginning to his feats of arms, Don Quixote 
‘* did travel towards his village with very great satisfaction 
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“ ‘of himself, and said in a low tone of voice; * Well mayst 
«© thou call thyself happy above all other women of the 
«earth; ΟἹ above all beauties, beautiful Dulcinea of 
“ Toboso, since thy good. fortune was such, to hold subject 
ἐς and prostrate to thy will and desire so valiant and renowned 
“ἃ Knight as is, and ever shall be, Don Quixote of the 
“* Mancha; who, as all the world knows, received the order 
“ of knighthood dut yesterday, and has destroyed to day 
“ the greatest outrage and wrong, whith want of reason 
* could form, or cruelty commit. To day did he take away 
* the whip out of the hand of THAT PITILESS ENEMY, 
who did so cruelly scourge, without occasion, THOSE 
_‘ DELICATE INFANTS.” (4} I am told The Progressionist 
wished to have the Reverend Dr. Parr behind him as his 
Squire, and offered to find the Doctor a very good Ass for the 
purpose ; but ¢hat delicate infant resisted all the proposed 
honours of Barataria, and would not quit his village. 


On Dr. Parr’s refusal to act the part of Sancho, and the 
impossibility of procuring a proper Squire, The Progressionist 
quitted the plains of La Mancha, and appeared as , the 
᾿ successor and rival of other Knights Errant in fields nearer 
home. 


It is curious to observe, how THE PROGRESSIONIST 
strives not only to imitate, but to prove himself the legitimate 
descendant, of various heroes of the Dunciad. He has 
revived all the trash which was vented against Mr. Pope, as 

. - Φ Ὑ »Ν 
will appear, by a short comparison. The prophecy of the 
bard of Twitnam has been verified : 


** Seevthe dull stars roll round, and re-appear |” 


The leaden- power of Saturn has prevailed over Mars and 
. ; ie, J Ove. 
(a) Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, b. 1. ch, 4. 
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Jove. Jerningham and the Progressionist have risen in the 
opposite quarter of the heaven, and Gifford and the Author of 
the P. of L. have looked up, and read their lot unzted in those 
celestial signs. 


Perhaps it is but doing justice totheir Authors, if I mention 
a nameless pamphlet or two, which probably might never have 
escaped from the lumber-room, or shop of the Bookseller, if 
my obscure diligence had not extracted and preserved them. 
The Authors think themselves very laudable in their intentions 
All of them, and the Progressionist in particular, have verified 
the Arabian observation, that whenever learning is introduced 
into a brain, whose texture is not adapted to receive it, a 
fermentation ensues, till the whole is exhausted. Though 
perhaps the writer of the Ρ. of L. never read them himself, 
ΟΣ could have assured him, that they are but a second edition of : 
Mr. John Dennis, Mr. Oldmixon, and the soft-flowing 
Welsted! Ifyou turn to the Prolegomena of the Dunciad, 
the testimonies zn favour of Mr. Pope, are nearly the same_ 
as the more modern compliments of these poetaster-criticks. 


All black, Tartareous, nie infernal dregs, 
Adverse to life! 


Mr. John Dennis thus begins of Mr. Alexander Pope. ‘ His 
precepts are false and trivial, or both ; his thoughts are crude 
and abortive; his expressions absurd; his numbers harsh 
and unmusical; his rhymes trivial and common; instead of 
majesty, something that 1s very boyish; and instead. of 
‘perspicuity and lucid order, we have too often obscurity 
and confusion.” Hear another description of him ΟΥ̓ this 
most ancient of Criticks. “ He (Mr. Alexander Pope) is a little 
affected hypocrite, who has nothing in his mouth but candour, 
truth, friendship, good-nature, humanity and magnanimity. He 
js a great lover of falsehood, &c.” Once more attend to the 

furious 
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furious Dennis. “ He (Mr. Pope) is a creature that reconciles - 
all contradictions; he is a beast and a μαι; a Whig and a | 
Tory ; an assertor of liberty, and the dispensing power of 
Kings; a fesuiéical professor of truth, a base and foul 
pretender to candour.’’ ΄ As I intend only to give you a 


specimen, 1 shall not proceed, , 


How beautifully has THe PROGRESSIONIST,* dilated and 
expanded his predecessor’s ideas! With what reverence, I 
will not say servility, but homage, does he tread in his very 
footsteps! It is the love of Lucretius for Epicurus! Not the 
desire of contention, but of honest affectionate imitation. 
Scarce one idea of his own if you change the names of the 


works. 


It is the very spirit and essence of Mr. John Dennis, and 
the soft-flowing Welsted, with now and then some of Curl’s 
better part, and a palpable zmitateon of some of the most 
fimshed strokes in a late modest and simple-minded Translator 
of Horace. But now attendto The Progressionist. 


“ It (1. e. the Poem on the P. of L.) is scarcely ever elegant, 

“ὁ but sometimes it has a degree of poetical. spirit ; at other times 
** it is not only prosaic, but vulgar. Sometimes his declamations 
“in the. notes appear eloquent, at others frothy and 
δε puerile ; on some occasions his sarcasms are pointed and: 
“3 iota on others wretchedly trifling, or deliberately ill- 
© natured. 


Oe See Phe Propress of Satire, an n Essay i in Verse; with 
᾿ notes, containing r remarks on ‘‘ The Pursuits -of L icoapares! i 
second edition; with this modest. and. ein p nesitany motte. 
to the English Nation: | ee ew 
“« What if an addle-headed Public praise 
The proud | conceited Pedant’s rumbling lays, | 
‘Shall we not weigh his insolent ‘pretence’ sheets 
In juster scales+-the scales of Truth land Seise 
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ES xiii. 
« natured. In his most laboured effort at sublimity he 1s 
“an part successful, but in some parts inflated and obscure. 
To cite the feeble and prosaic passages in the Pursuits of 
Literature, would be ¢o repeat almost half the book.— 
«« The purity and propriety of the English language are often - 
“ grossly violated.—Some of these improprieties he has lately 
* corrécted.—I call his Muse shapeless, because nec pes nec 
« caput uni reddatur forme. Indeed ‘the whole passage in 
“Horace describes a work similar to the P. of L.—Many of 
‘his vulgarities are noticed in ὦ very sensible Effay* called, 
«Impartial Strictures on the P. of L. He has been well 
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ἐς denominated a Jesuit,” &c. &c.—This is but a specimen. 


Considering that the Progressionist is so strong an advocate 
for decorum, (and that he has not given his own name to the 
publich) the terms of reproach are scattered with a very liberal 
hand, or rather heaped up, on a person whom he is pleased to 
call ** his adversary.” Now here I would observe; that it. 
does not appear that the author of « The Progress of Satire” 
ever published any other work whatsdever but that celebrated 
Essay ; and Ido not find the remotest allusion to the “ Progress 
of Satire,” in any part of the P. of L. It must therefore of 
necessity require much ingenuity, or perversion of mind, to 
prove that one man can be an adversary to another, who. is 
equally ignorant of his person and his pamphlet. I am 
confident that the Author of the P. of L. never knew him, ‘or 
thought of him. I[f that Author had ever condescended to 
stile any man fis adversary, he would have looked in 
another quarter. : 


A writer, like the Progressionist, has all the follies of poetical 
| childhood 


* Great writers always quote one another; and in return, 
hiszmpartial Brother sends us back again to that very sensible 


Essay, the Progress of Satire. See Impartial Strictures, p. 
25. Par nobile! | 


Soa ἔς ay. ] 

childhood with the vices of satirical puberty.- Ihave already 
honoured him too much by extracting some prose parts of his 
pamphlet; but I absolutely refuse to paralyse my page with a 
line of his versification. The touch of the Torpedo could not 
he so fatal to it. I subject myself indeed to ridicule, when I 
think for amoment of such menas Warburton and Lowth, 
when 1 am toiling over ‘‘ The Progress of Satire.” Yet the 
Babylonish, or rather French, captivity into which true 
learning and good poetry are fallen, suggest the words of 
Lowth. “41 do call, (says that illustrious scholar) the age 
*© itself nk inne if you please; but 1 do not call 
« Ezra a semt-barbarous Poet, for 1 maintain that Ezrais 
* no Poet at ἰδὲ. When we turn from Warburton, Lowth 
and Pope, to the Progressionist, I feel we reverse the 
journeying of the Hebrews. From the Land of Promise, we 
are passing to the desert. 

Surely the Author of the P. of L. acted wisely in declining 
the puny contest. Had he ever begged an interview, or 
made overtures for a timid negociation, I hope even the 
Progressionist would have had the spirit to have treated him 
with contempt. But that Author knew too well the ground on 
which he stood. He felt, that the arms, as well as the supplies, 
were in his own hand and disposal. I know not whether he 
would have adopted the expressions of Warburton; but I am 
sure some of his friends would be ready to do.so for him. 
Warburton said; ‘“ Of all the Boeotian phalanx who have 
** written scurrilously against me, there is not one, whom a 
“** writer of reputation would not wish to have his enemy. To 
my Authorship they are heartily welcome. Rome permitted 


her slaves to calumniate HER BEST CITIZENS in the day of 
ὰ ΘΎΡΑ. ὝἜ 
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* Lowth’s Letter to Warburton, p. 77: 
+ Preface to Pope’s Works. 


[bw 
_ The Progressionist in the very out-set of his march halts a 
little. He pants eyen inthe Preface, and lashes himself (by 
no means like the British lion) with his own taz/; for the 
Preface and the Postcript are both equally candidates for this 
appellation, The middie or body of his work (I mean 
41s whole Effay in verse, with 41} it’ 8 appendages) is 
quite innoxious. He has indeed a great mind to hurt and 
bite, and annoy; but havi ing more ‘mind than ability, the 
effort dies, where it might be expected, in the very beginning. 


It would have been happy for himself, had he rested in his 
prime question. He would have saved his friends and 
himself from much additional contempt. He says, with 
some Christian self-complacency to.the Author of the P. of 
L. “ Have yon, (J will stake THE WHOLE CAUSE upon this 
“Ὁ issue) invariably done unto others, as you would wish that 
** others should do unto you?” Whoever feels the nature 
of human infirmity, has already answered. the question, and 
borne testimony to the folly ofthe man who could be weak 
enough to propose it. But the zntenézon of the question, and 
the region to which he would fain consign the Author of the 
Pursuits, are easy to conjecture. He reminds me of ‘* The 
Night-walker, or Little Thief” in the Comedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; and has his nurse, servants, bell-ringers, and sexton 
all ready for his interment. Nay he seems willing to follow 
him to the world unknown, and even to anticipate his sentence. 


“Still there is always something unfortunate. in the imitations 
of inferior writers. Indeed they seldom discover the proper 
object of imitation. Sir William Draper was an ingenious 
man, and a good scholar, but imprudent in his conduct. He 
had zeal without knowledge, and boldness without discretion. 
Ele voluntarily attacked Junius, ‘*whose shoes’ latchet, the 

pe Te Progressionist 
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ef Progressionist declares, the Author of the P. of L. is not 
** worthy to unloose,” The wanton and impious levity of 
the allusion I leave him to reconcile with decorum. | The 
Progressionist is here an unhappy rival to Sir William, i in 
putting questions from the Scriptures. If I had been’ the 
ey of the Pursuits, I would have said with Junius, 

* Such a question, Sir, may perhaps discompose the gravity 
« “of my muscles; but I believe it will little affect, the 
** tranquillity of my conscience.” 


“The only question is this ; whether an Author, of whatsoever 

description he may be, deserves satirical censure. If he does 
deserve it, the point is settled; if that is denied, the parties 
are at issue. The Satirist writes for the publick ; and the. 
precepts of Christianity can never be violated, when strict 
publick justice is inflicted in any manner. I should feel 
myself clear on this charge, ifI had beenthe Author, without 
the assistance of a Casuistical Professor of Divinity. I should 
pass | over this, and most other of his objections, from the 
debility of the argument ; but arespect for the English N ation, 
which has honoured the work on the P. of L., inclines me to 
repel the ma lignity of the accuser, and the irrelevancy of the 
charge. 


' I know what every Autl.or must expect, who submits his 
labours to the publick. If he will write, criticism and her 
sister, Satire will seldom be far off. He knows the conditions ; 
nor can 1 see how Christzan precepts ‘are violated by their 
application. No man ever seriously objected to the monthly 
severity, or lunar caustick, of our Reviews. If the 
. eharacter of any Author is implicated with his book or his 
— gonduct; his character, book, .and conduct must ores be 
. examined and fall together.. 


The 
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The pleasantry of Dr. Johnson,. (than whom no Author 
was ever attacked: in his character ἀπά wnitings with: more 
spleen and injustice) may be certainly heard in this respect. 
He tells us, that “ the diversion of baiting an author has 
the, sanction’ of all ages and nations, and 15 more lawful 
than the sport of teazing other animals, because for ‘the 
most part he comes voluntary to the stake.” * | But now, if a 
ci-devant Lawyertranslates Horace; or a Dilettante writes heavy 
verses on the Progress of Society (the-very name of Progress 
we see is infectious) ; or a Doctor in divinity republishes 
obscene. poems ; or commentators make indecent notes on 
Shakespeare ; or men in their old age turn schoolboys, 
and publish their Greek exercises; and they happen to be 
censured; what are we to hear? An appeal to the Decalogue, 
and the Sermon on ae mount. 

αὐ -much for.the: sinddinddac οὗ irritation, when a 
patient, like the Progressionist, becomes feverousand shakes. 
I expect ποῖ to find legitimate argument; nor am 1 surprised 
when I look in vain for: truth and logick.) If 1 have carefully — 
perused the Pursuits of Literature, I perceive much playfulness 
and humour, which can hardly be resolved into ‘ill-nature or 
insolence. I do» not wonder that’ the Progressionist.\ has 
confounded them. It is perfectly consistent with the nature 
of his ‘understanding, and perhaps of his education. “Dr. 
Cornelius seems 'tohave been concerned for his second son: 
«< When ideas (of the same species) copulate, they engendet 
conclusrons, said philosopher Crambe; ‘but “when those of 
different species copulate, they bring forth absurdities.” 
But the Progressionist seems to have forgotten, throughout 
his whole’ pamphiet, the ninth proposition’ of that celebrated 
philosopher on ee namely, that ‘* an ee 
| τιν πὸ πολ # proposition 


* Rambler, ecRuge" 7 


᾿ς. 
Γ ἀχνὰ. Ὁ 
proposition is only a contract or promise of marriage, and that 
from: δον THEREFORE ra can apanhy no real issue. * 


Hs ai fs { 
‘Tt appears t that the i instances playfulness and humour i in 
the ae ot i. are exactly eight t, in the estimation of the 
Progressionist,, He Seems at, least to. remember his Accidence, 


and can tell, how many Rats of speech, HER are. He says 


pare ov 


86 cliously hoppy is hei in ‘ieee selections ty scarce one of 
the ἐσ ἠέ appear te to have been intended as playful or humorous. 
All of them seem to me severe, “serious, « or monitory.. But 
the Author has himself giv en. so full and ‘comp]eat an answer 
to this part, - in his es Introductory Leiter,” that more is 


unnecessary. 


ογυζγούς mele. re Vi er ἐν en εἰν 


It is rather surprising, that so much should be required of the 


Author of the P.of Le Itappears, as if a kind of perfection had | 


been expectedimhis work. Are there no blemishes in Horaceand 
Juvenal ἢ no:personal reflections, which were well understood 
in their time ? Was there ever any Satire, addressed to a Nation 
at large, which was not in-some measure personal, δὲ the time 
in which it was written? Are there.no observations rather flip- 
pant, and sometimes imprudent, in the finished satires of Boileau 
and Pope ? I believe no satirical Poet was ever wholly exempt 
from such blemishes. I would: not, defend the faults or defects 
of one writer, by, those of another. But I would ask with great 
temper, whether.in any Satirical, Poem of the same extent, 
and variety of subjects, so few instances of imprudence, or 
impropriety, or inattention can.-be. produced, as in the 
Pursuits of Literature. I very candidly declare, I think it 
impossible. If it were of sufficient importance, Lam of opinion, 

that 


* Memoirs of Scriblerus, chap. 7. 
t Progress of Satire, 2d edit, Preface. 
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that each instance might admit of a vindication, if it were 
adviseable to produce the ground, the authority, and the 
reasons for which, as I conceive, they were introduced. - In 
a revolutionary age, a Satirist has to contend with dangerous 
tenets’ publickly professed, er privately favoured; with 
novelty, prejudice, folly, impudence personified, false learning, 
insolence, the rage of system, erudition misapplied, frivolous 
conduct, unthinking levity, open wickedness, and secret 
designs. Men, therefore, as well as their measures, and their 
doctrines, must be marked, and held forth to’ the publick 
observation. They who havé made such objections, are 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the time.” But if stich 
objections aré indeed just, ‘ Down, dow, proud Satire! 
though a realm be spoiled.” 551 4 


I always thought that some little reprehension was due to 
the Author of the P. of L. in a few instances. I will 
meet The Progressionist, but not half-way. I cannot 
encounter such a Major Sturgeon in poetry, in all his 


marchings and counter-marchings, and Peary ὁ in this 
last-expedition. 


I think it was improper in the Author of ‘the Pursuits to 
speak slightingly of Mr. Abbot, a member of parliament, a 
gentleman of learning and great respectability of character, 
for his intended Digest of the Laws. But the Author of the 
P. of Τῷ seems to have withdrawn his censure very readily, 
and. upon an early conviction of it’s impropriety. It 
appeared but it one edition of the Fourth Dialogue, published 
separately. Yet 1 still maintain, that a publick caution to 
the ablest man in the kingdom, is not unuseful at such a - 
time as this; nor can the Progressionist be acquainted with 
the motive, which might have given risé¢ to it. But with 
such a writer repentance and amendment are but evidences of 


increased guilt. Gaudet monstris, mentisque tumultu. 
De As 


Fema ἢ : | 


. As to the, subject of the Roman Catholick religion, and: 


the various. discussions ;on, the. French emigrants, and: 
particularly the priests, the Author,.of the. Pursuits. stands in 
need οἵ no additional vindication. , In. all «his notes; and in 
his. introductory letter, he thas given a» full, perfect, and 
compleat explanation of, his, publick: setitiments. ᾿ οἱ thmk ut 
satisfactory. In my solemn opinion, his motives-were honest ; 
his. caution justifiable ; his reasons forcible and convincing ; 
and the measures he,recommended, appear to have been dictated 
_ by. sound policy and charity, and the true humanity of a 


Protestant statesman., Thelate proceedings in Ireland are the 


best,(and as I am. persuaded, an unanswerable) commentary on 


his text. I refer you to histown_ words, and arguments ;. for 


I will not discuss the matter again, needlessly, ‘The, mordl 
babble of the Progressionist on this occasion might be sy i 
enough in in the sigs oF athe _Jettiingtiam.” : 


“On my” ‘full and most unequivocal belief, the Author of the 
ῬΙ οὐ Le never intended any ridicule whatsoever on “ The 
Literary. Fund.” | Nothing but ‘malice “or stupidity ‘could 
misrepresent him in this instance, and the playful allusion to 


the Sportula. He was speaking of Mr. Boscawen’s Horace, 


which. he did not, admire;, and. that gentleman being ἃ 


Commissioner in, the. Victualling Office, appears to have 
suggested the allusion, which .gave. offence, when. tortured 
into a hidden meaning.,; And very probably when the Author 
found. it so unaccountably misunderstood; he omitted it.'. I 
am, convinced that a man of ‘his disposition never could 
have cast a reflection either, on that, or on any other useful 
institution | whatsoever. If. Με. Boscawen. published his 
_ translation of Horace, I suppose there is no statute of pains-and 
penalties for those who are so unhappy as to disapprove of it. 
I join with the Author of the P.of. L. in his opinion of the 

translation. 


ΤῊ 
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translation. I speak impartially} for I have not the’ slightest 
Ἄ \ orden κά ΨΩ ieee eee δὼ; Donen’ 
acquaintance with Mr. Boscawen: ‘I know not ‘even his 


péison. ses baibbas yous io} sani) io rageb 
If suckis the scheme of interpretation and allegory, which is 

to be introduced into this country by the Progressionist, I shall 
soon expect to see him prove, that the Art of Cookery, by that 
excellent and useful citizen Mr. John Farley, is one concealed 
Satire, from beginning to end upon the iterature, and govern- 
ment of this country, under the form of receipts and made 
dishes. There is one of them which, I am sure, the Progres- 
sionist will assert and prove to be directed against him and his 
pamphlet. The reader of taste will perhaps be of the same 
opinion. It’ is called, “ ΤῊΝ Caur’s Heap Surprized.” 
The metaphorical culinary citizen informs us, in page 116 of 
his * valuable work, that “ ΤῊΣ Caur’s Heap Surprized:’ 
is an elegant top-dish, not very. expensive Tf. He 
recommends us to prepare it, by raising off the skin with 
a sharp-pointed knife, and; as much, meat from the bone 
as you can possibly get; so, that it,may appear like a 
a whole head when stuffed; ‘but be careful not to cut 
holes in the skin.’’. . He then recommends ἃ mixture of 
pepper, the best (Adéich ) salt, and other pungent ingredients ; 
and he says, “ pour a little of it into the ears, and the rest 
into the head.” This severe style, and the clear allusion io 
the Progress of Satire, is too. evident to admit of a doubt. 
Hercules is not better known. by, his foot, than the Progres. 
sionist’s pamphlet from Mr. Farley's receipt. If such is the 
b.3 ~~ tendency 


_ + Art of Cookery made plain and easy to every understanding 
inthe kingdom, by John Farley, ‘Cook to the London Tavern, 
8th Edit—N. B. It is said to be among the tracts recom- 
mended by the Hon. the Commissioners of H. M. V2 ctualling 
Office, for promoting good living, &c. &c. 


* Progress of Satire, price 28. © 
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ten of the book, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas will do wellt to 
look with caution, ~in their visits to the London Tavern, on the 
. designs of Crtizen John Farley and his dangerous compositions. 
From these interpretations I shrewdly suspect that the State 
apprehends as much danger from Mr. Farley, as the Literary 
Fund does from the Author of the P. of Literature. 


Asto the charge against the Author of the P. of L. of having 
admitted any expressions of an tndecent nature, I think it 
perfectly ‘idiculous. The passages which are brought to 
support the opinion, may be again submitted to the reader. 
The foBowiag is termed by the Progressionist ‘* grossly 
indecent.” It should be first recollected, that the passage 
itself is declared by it’s Author, “ to record the ahaa 
_ conversion of Lord Loughborough to Mr. Pitt’s party.” 
This is done under the imagery taken from the serenata of 
Acis and Galatea. “The lines are these : 3 


** Nay Thurlow once, ’tis said, could sing or swear, 
Like Polypheme, J cannot, cannot bear ; 
For, ah! presumptuous Acis wrests the prize, 

And ravishes the nymph before his eyes ; 

Such feats his honour little Pepper saw, 

in all the pride of musick and of law. ἢ 


When the meaning of the passage is declared, and the 
allusion to a well-known story so fully understood, it 
exceeds all power of face to be grave at such a charge. 


Dr. Joknson, in his Dictionary says, to ravish isto takeaway 
by wolence, and he quotes Shakespeare for the illustration : 


ss Their 


_ + P.of L. Dial. 2. y. gg. read also the note, 


E auxin 7] 
ες Their vow is made 
To ransack Troy, within whose strong immures 
The ravish’d Helen sleeps.” 


1 make no doubt, that THE OpposiTION, and that good man, 
Mr. Fox, thought this ravzshing of so able an assistant, or rather 
leader of the party, a direct and most tndecent felony on the 
part of the minister. ‘In my opinion, the Poet supposes a 
little more than the truth; and succeeds in fiction. I 


conceive the Nymph was willing to be won, yet not wholly 


unsought. I know nothing of that reluctant amorous delay, 
with which Lord Loughborough resigned his /ega/ charms 
to Mr. Pitt. The minister well knew by whom the armour 
of that political virgin had been often triéd. Blood and 
war were to be her dowry. Her bridal gown was ‘soon 
changed into the sagum of a siege-directing Chancellor. 
If this be zndecent, 1 shall leave it to the cabinet at Sr. 
James’s to justify the assault. If I had been the Author of 
the P. of L. I should be in no pain for the Panel. 


The Progessionist aftiirms, that ; “ Sir James. Bland 


Burgess, Baronet, is ridiculed for not having made_his 


Poem lascivious and indecent.’’ The passage itself is 
the best answer.. The Poet speaking in the Second Dialogue, 
that he could do, such and such things ;. among them he says, 


“¢ Or to Cythzron. froin the Treasury, move, 
' And like Sir James Bland Burgess, murmur love.’’* 


I refer you to the whole of the note upon these lines, of which 


the following is a part.“ Sir James says of Cupid, ** That 
boy and that boy’s deeds shall not pollute my: measure.” The 
Author of the P. of L. says; > * Now when I consider what 
Virgil and ‘Tasso have said and sung of ** that boy’ and that 


‘boy’s deeds,” it isa little prudish in Sir James Bland Burgess, 


b 4 . Ge 01205 .°Baronet, 
* P, of L. Dial. 2. ἡ, 63. and the notes. 
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Baronet and Poet, on sucha subject to have such fears. A 
poet may be a little playful.’” I believe there is not a Court in 
the whole world, not even a Jury of the Muses and Graces 
in the island of Love, who would not acquit the Author of 
any charge, but that of pleasantry. Ithink the Progressionist 
has not quite forgot his former character in La Mancha, and 


has yetsome secret Dulcinea of Toboso, whose charms he has: 


sworn to defend and maintain againft the whole universe. I 
shall not be surprised . to hear of some new freaks in the 


Brown Mountains. | 


The "ἢ akan next indorms us er some “ dito 
allusions respecting Mr. GEoRGE STEEVENS.” For my own 
part, I am totally ignorant of any “Ἢ infamous allusions,”’ 
whatsoever to that most,accomplished Editor of Shakspeare. I 
have examined the Ῥ. of L.,again and again, and can only 


find, that Mr. ‘Steeyens is called the Whipper-In of the. 


Shakspeare Pack of Commentators. He is complimented 
for his learning and abilities ; and reprehended for the 
‘indecency of some of his illustrations of Shakspeare. His 
very early visits to London from Hampstead; to correct 
his edition of the poet in 1793, gave the Author of the 
Pursuits some ‘Sportive apprehensions for his classick purity. 
And why? Because‘ Aurora might have mistaken Mr. 
Steevens at so an early an hour for her own Cephalus. 
Risum tenéatis ? 


The Author of the P. of L. has not attempted to penetrate 
_Mr. Steevens’s retirement on the Heath of Hampstead, or to 
pry. into the mysteries of his closet. The retreats of virtue 
and erudition were ever sacred. The consolations of solitary 
reflection are reserved for men of uncorrupted integrity 3 


they need not to fly from their enemies, or from themselves. | 


They 
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They have, a claim to private affection, seconded and 
confirmed by the publick esteem, Inall'the busy agitations of 
literature and philosophy, they remember those honourable 
principles which have uniformly directed their conduct; they 
remember them, and.are at peace. As I cannot discover 
what allusions the Progressionist insinuates, 1 am under the 
necessity of dismissing the charge. If he should think 
proper to specify them, time might be found for the discussion. 
Tull then, I am silent through ignorance. The Editor of 
Shakspeare has no need of such a penas the Progressionist’s 
in his defence, If Mr. Steevens himself should be inclined 
to present the world with a History of his own life and 
writings, he could not leave a more instructive lesson to 
posterity. 


The indignation of the Progressionist next rises to a more 
than ordinary height, when he thinks of that ornament of the 
Court of King’s Bench, Mr. Barrister Erskine. For my own 
part, I think noone appears to have wished health and spirits 
to Mr. Erskine more than the Author of the P. of L. 


«« And while the busy Hall 
Attracts him still to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly may He his vacant hours possess 
In Hampstead, courted by the western wind.’’* 


But it seems the Progressionist is very angry at the 
mention of Mr. Erskine’s Materia Medica, If indeed the 
poppy were described on the brow of a poet, he would 
understand the propriety of it: but if the opium is said to sink 
into the skull of a Lawyer, we are told, that all shame is lost. 

| . The 


#. Armstrong’s Art of Health, B.a. > 
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The Progressionist, in the fury of his zeal to prove 
that he himself is sleepless, appears in an attitude copied 
from Bedlam, or Parnassus: ~ 


Fire in his eye, and papers in his hand, 
He raves, rvecites,and maddens round the land. 


If Mr. Erskine has read his defence by this real enemy 
to his reputation, I well know what he would think and 
say, when such stupidity is offered for wit, and any nar- 
coticks (but his own) for restoratives. 


What drop or nostrum can this plague remove? 
Or which must end me, a fool’s, wrath or love ? 


But, after all, what are these sarcastick and contemp. 
tuous terms on Mr. Erskine? What is this note so 
*‘ unworthy of a gentleman or a scholar?” If I had 
been the author, I should not offer any other 
apology, than the words upon the record, produced and 
read in court. The Clerk may now read them, if he 


pleases. 


“ΤῊ state affairs all Barristers are dull; 
And Erskine nods, the opium in his skull.’’* 


- 


If I had written them, I should be most in pain for the 
first line. Consider, how discouraging, how unkind to 
the Professional Gentlemen in the House of Commons. 
It is delivered as a self-evident proposition. There are 
indeed many exceptions to it; and the question is now.rather 
nice, and perhaps dangerous. Erect your ears! From 
Lincolns Inn to Bloomsbury, ‘* The hum of ezther army 
stilly sounds!” The Author of the P. of L. must surely 
have forgotten hiniself. 


We all remember, when THURLOW and WepDER- 
BURNE were called into Parliament, how soon they proved 
what 


*P. of L. Dial. 4. Ρ. 360, 7th edit. 
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what manner of men they were. They separated the lawyer 
from the statesman, It was a proud day for the Bar at that 
period. Never before were such irresistible, overbearing 
powers and talents displayed by the official defenders of 


a Minister. 
Hos mirabantur Athene 


Torrentes, pleni et moderantes frzna theatri. 


Lord North indeed, when he appointed Thurlow and 
Wedderburne his Attorney and Solicitor General, meant 
no more than to give spirit, eloquence, and argument to 
his measures; but in effect he hung a millstone on the 
necks of all their successors. This by the way. 


I proceed to the second verse and the comment upon 
it. | : ; 
“ And Erskine nods, the opium in his skull.” 
The note begins thus. “ΜΕ. BARRISTER ERSKINE is 
‘* famous for taking opium in great quantities; (I have 
** often heard him speak in praise of it) and if he proceeds 
‘in this manner, it is apprehended that his political facul- 
** ties will die of too large a dose, of which there are some 
“‘ symptoms already.” Here is the assertion. A plain 
matter of fact, acknowledgedand approved by Mr. Erskine 
himself, and the Author of the Pursuits only expresses a 
kind apprehension, and solicitude for the consequences. 
The words ‘* Mr. Barrister Erskine” seem to be repeated, 
merely that Mr. Erskine might always remember the publick 
opinion, and never consider himself as a statesman, but by 
way of eminence, The Barrifter. 


I can see neither contempt nor sarcasm in the observa- 
tion. I think it indeed rather adulatory at the expence 
of his brethren:. They are all declared το be dull in state 
affairs; but some powerful cause seems necessary to pro- 
duce dulness in Mr. Erskine. There may be also a gentle 

admo- 


! 
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admonition or some allusion, more than meets the ear. We 
are told, that the highest Rulers in that Nation, which ‘is 
most celebrated for an attachment to Opium, are seldom 


inclined to bear any brothers near the throne. And this is 
an allegory. 


But the Progressionist, who. generally draws his 
Jogick from Dr. Cornelius, seems strangely to have 
forgotten a grand rule of Philosopher Crambe, “ That 
there can be no more in the conclusion than there. was in 
the premises.” _ But in argument he redoubles his vene- 
ration for him, by strictly adhering to another dictum of 
his great Instructor, namely “ that the conclusion always 
follows the weaker part,”t The understanding of the Pro- 
gressionist seems indeed to be in such a state, that I do not 
think it expedient to awaken or even to disturb it.: Sleep 
is the beit restorative ; but there 1 is a a sleep, . which 1 18 unte 
death, 


It is alowed that Mr. rine is a man of talents ὙΠ 
great eloquence; and. has made more extensive conquefts 
in his profession than any of his predecessors. Be it so. 
Expende Annibalem! Every honour is paid to his genius, 


cand professional rank and distinction; but his polzdtecel 


eminence and ability are absolutely denied. In the: hall 
of #olus he is declared supreme; but the command of the 
trident, which he had. vainly and 80 ᾿ἀπαροουμίὈ]ν 
assumed, is wrested from him. 3 Die we Pi tagn 


ν᾽ Witen THE STORMS are once set at foe ty, Mr. 
Erskine knows, that wisdom and power are often inefficient 
for their control.. They are represented, by the Poet; as 
imone perpetual struggle against authority, reluctant, and 
terrible. It is a cavern vast and spacious, a prison houfe, 
-where they are > chained dowt 3 in confinement. But when 
ἘΠ δὰ αὶ φε 24, γ 8} es ey oye 400 ab peeing ὙΠ 
Om Ὁ + ciate of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. 7. 
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the spear is thrust into the side of the mountain to unloosé 
them, and they are ualoosed; the dayand the sky disap- 
pear; darkness’ is interrupted by the lightning alone, and 
general destruction and desolation séem tobe inevitables: In 
France, and in every.country which France has invaded, 
deceived, revolutionized, and plundered, this picture, of 
political storms has been realized. 


τό 


* But Mr. Erskine, though he knew all this, did hot feel 
his heart humbled. Hisvoice, his talents, and his doctrines 
have been all exerted in strange union against the: best 
political interefls of Great Britain. 1 agree with the 
Aathor ofthe P. of L. that his pamphlet on the French 
waris flimsy and puerile. I am ftill ‘more inclined to 
think it reprehensible and dangerous; it is full of 
misrepresentations. There is not one’mark of a Statesman’s 
mind impressed on any page. Mr. Burke first read the 
writing on the στοαὶ νὰ} of France, and made known 
to Lorne the interpretation thereof. 


Mr. Erskine forgets, that the French themselves 
require something more than the talents of a Barrzster, 
however brilliant, to dzvect their councils: An honourable 
and useful profession in a free country, is Mr. Erskine’s 
undoubted right. Let him remain there with credit to 
himself, and advantage to others, I hope never again ‘to 
hear that eloquence, so-successful in defending the reli- 
gion of his country in her courts of law, employed against 
her safety and her government. His vanity may deceive 
him; and it is indeed deceived, if he thinks that Barras 
or Talleyrand, by any future order of a Directory, would 
‘clothe him zm scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his 
neck, and make a proclamation concerning Aim, that he 
should be the third ruler in” the new Republick. Ne. 
They. would soon forget the tinsel of his eloquence in 

the 
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the sterling weight of his property. - There is no-security 
against the Goth or the Gaul. . The mystery of their 
_ morality and of their politicks is penetrated, and revealed 
in open day to everyinhabitant of the civilized world. 


Periere latebrx 
Tot μαι POPULO VENIA EST ERERTA NOCENTT; 
AGNOVERE suos!* 


» There is a fatality which attends the’ Progtessionist 
whether he marches through Weftminfter Hall, or: loiters 
in the Treasury Chambers; whether he appears as.a 
Nuncio from the ancient Vatican, or in the weeds of 
Dominick from the Castle at Winchester. His judgment 
and understanding keep pace with his natural politeness. 
He provokes a discussion, which might have ceased; and 
revives a controversy which, but for his imprudence, 
might have rested. . Yet-as he says, that he intends ‘to 
thew the artifice and. malignity of the Author of the Pur- 
suits of Literature in their ¢rue light ἡ the friends of that 
work will be pleased when the charge is repelled. The 
respect due to the English Nation, who have honoured it, 
and whom. the Progressionist, with his usual courteous- 
ness, styles ‘* the addle-headéd publick,’+ may require some _ 
justification. The hand of friendship and affection. for 
the truth and importance of the work will, I trust, be able 
to effect it. 


The conduct of the Progressionist frequently resembles 
that of Sir William Draper, though without one trait of 
the learning and ability of that undaunted Knight. The 
defence of Lord Granby by Sir William, and the zeal 
of Major Scott for Mr. Hastings are almost proverbial for 
their consequences. I am also of opinion, that if the 
Reverend Dr. Warton had been abandoned by the Pro- 


Se 
* Lucan. lib. 4. v. 192." 


t Motto to the Title Page of the Progress of Satire. 
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gressionist, it would have been esteemed as πὸ breach of 
friendship by the learned Editor of Bors’: works, 


I have just re- -perused the whole 5 the objections made 
by the Author of the P. of L. to Dr. Warton’s edition of 
Pope, and the comments on those objections by the 
Progressionist, and. his Impartial Brother. Sancho and 
Quixote: were not more faithful to each other. The Castilian 
gravity is happily tempered with a sententious proverbial 
buffoonery. They seem equally zealous for thé helmet of 
Mambrino, and the doctorial robe of Joseph Warton. They 
find a few spots upon the divine ermine and académical 
scarlet, and by afi aukward attempt to rémove them, the 
marks become indelible, and sink into the very grain. ‘They 
exert all the sinews of) the body, but fury and violence, as 
usual, relax those of the mind. The terms , ‘insolence; 
brutality, cowardice” and some others, .are so familiar. 1 in 
their mouths, that the colour of their forehead is not, more 
conspicuous. than the ground of their hearts. 


Let meask them: have they ever weighed seriously the pe- 
riod in which we live? Have they felt the necessity of guard- 
ing with greater and still increasing vigilance, every avenue 
to moral corruption? We are reminded now moré than éver 
of the concer of the fabulist, not inelegantly applied by the 
orator of Byzantium. Tt “ Sorrow is made more permanent. 
The clay, of which man was formed, was not tempered with 
water, but with tears.” The miseries of all civilized states 
are multiplying in every form, .and fpringing up from 
sources never yet conceived. New fountains are Opening 
under our feet, and they cast forth waters of bitterness. 
Channels must be prepared to carry them off the land in 

| , | every 
+ —Aomny « eumovwtepay. “Leto ὃ Αἰσωπος λέγει" τῶν γαρ 


πΉλον, avtwo 1]ρομηθευς, αφ᾽ & tov Ανϑρωπον διεπλασατὸ, ax 
εφυρασεν Warr, ἀλλα daxpvors. 


_ Themistii, Orat. 32, p. 359. Ed, Harduini, 1684, 
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every direction. Time and the hour have not yet rus, 
through the roughest day, which Great .Britain and Ireland. 
ever experienced. — Among the causes of many present 
calamities, 1 fear we must number. the intemperance of 
Literature in one kingdom, and the neglect of culture i in ‘the 
other. I think i it was very wisely observed by Mr. Pitt, in the 
House of Commons, that i ignorance and ‘want of i instruction 
dispose ‘the mind to revolution and rebellion. It i is equally 
true, that. the dreams of a heated_ brain, . the meteorsy. of 
modern philosophy,. and the. Deatifick visions “of. experimental 
statesmen and, accredited. scholars, .have . _produced. the same 
fatal tendency. We,haye lived to 566. πο mimick desolation. 
Palaces have, been unpeopled, battlements, have, been, shaken, 
fortresses, laid. DIOSLER Ss and νῷ Lipa’ edifibe; wit 


and mutilated. 9 |b it. τὸ φῦ. 


“The “nine 3 was laid ‘and sprung originally by Literature, 
falsely “so called. ‘And when the strict “and unbending 
principles of morality are relaxed or discountenanced, and 
the passions. let loose: and inflamed by licentious language 
and luscious imagery, theruin is soon compleated: The horrors 
are realized, and fiction 15 πὸ more. At such,a period.as this, 
are we to rise and watch, or to-be for ever fallen? 


If I AE pt Ae greater regard for Dr. Pee than the 
| Progressionist has, I’ should copy the whole note on his 
edition of Pope’ s works, from the Pursuits of Literature. 
“ἢ think ever Ὕ charge in that note may be substantiated. In 
particular, the charge of having published the scandalous 
Emitation of, the Second. Satire* of Horace, against the ast 
injunctions and directions of Mr. Pope himself, admits of no 
defence whatsoever. ‘There is a shamelessuess, as well as 
folly, i in some’ parts of the Progressionist’ 8 defence, which I 
could not have expected. RP aN 


* The Impartial Brother of The ἐροιδάλονμα says, that.<* Dr. 
Warton is reprehended for publishing the Satires. of Pope.”’ 
Strictures, page 27.—I only notice it for the wilful misrepresen- 
tation of the plural for the singular. 
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The Author of the P. of L. well knew the humanity and 
characteristick of an Englishman ; and the respect due to age 
and learned-repose. 1am convinced, he felt a veneration for the 
hoary head, and the laurels of a veteran. He seemed to regret, 
that all scholars have not preserved the same consistency and 
propriety with Mr. Bryant and Mr. Melmoth; but he most 
certainly expressed himself with that warmth, severity, and 
earnestness, which the interest of his country seemed to demand. 
De Republica graviter querens, de Homine nihil dixit. 


The Author of the P. of L. put this plain question: 
«Am I to spare publick criticism (of an edztzon of Pope’s 
works) because of Dr. Warton’s age?’ And _ he asks, 
Is it in the title page of the edition?” or he might have 
added, “Is there any allusion to it in any part of the 
work ?” If the edition is not designed to supersede, by it’s 
excellence, the use of Dr. Warburton’s, or any other, the 
argument might be changed in some measure. But there: 
is no compromise, no qualifying circumstance whatsoever. 


The Author of the Pursuits expostulated with Dr. Warton 
on the impropriety of seeming to laugh at, or to decry, the 
use of moral satire, and the endeavours after a reformation of 
manners. He also strongly condemned the Doctor for 
the tendency of many of his notes, to favour those fatal 
opinions, by which Europe has been overthrown. The 
Missionaries of the French Propaganda are in every country. 
Troy was not in greater danger from the arts of Sinon, than 
Prussia at this moment from the Abbé Siéyes. 


The Author of the P. of L. said also, that Dr. Warton 
praised VOLTAIRE too much. Surely whoever is fully 
acquainted with the desolation and misery which Voltaire’s 


ς writings 


ἜΣ sextet. ἢ 


writings and princ;ples have effected, will be surprized αἱ the 
mildness of the term, by which they are characterized. “1 
have always been as ready (says Dr. Warton) to censure his 
2uCOMSISEENCIES, aS to praise his talents.” * Any person who 
has read Baruel’s Memoirs of Jacobinism, will be astonished 
to hear of the ieconsisiency of a man, whose actions, 
writings, and principles formed one regular, consistent, and 
undeviating plan for the destruction of all religion and 
established government. ἢ should have expected another tone 
and other language from a Doctor in Divinity. 


remember that Doctor Moore, in his View of the French 
‘Revolution, Tt tells: us, it was Voltaire’s misfortune not to 
be a believer in Christianity. He told us well. He says also, 
that his attempts to overturn the established religion of his 
‘cquntry, cannot be excused. Why, well too. But he and 
Dr. Warton both concur in a strange observation, on the 
respect’ with which Voltaire treats Christianity in all his 
Dramas. t Dr. Moore calls ita peculiarity. But what does 
that prove? Dramatick characters surely must be drawn con- 
sistently. A writer of plays must not openly outrage the 
᾿ government or religion of his country ; more especially in a 
Roman Catholick kingdom. Neither the police, nor the 
‘audience, would suffer such characters and such representa- 
tions on a publick ‘theatre. Besides, an open, apparent 
tespect and recommendation of Christianity was an essential 
pat of Voltaire’s plan to ina it. He was an actor 
himself 
ms Warton’ 3 Pope, vol. I. Life of the Author, p. xxxvili. 
nota? | 1 si 
nh Volets . Ῥ. ἊΨ 
τ Dr. Warton’s Edition. οὗ Pope, es 1. Life of Pope, 
page 38. “ Voltaire was an Unbelever ; which however 
had appears in his tragedies.” 
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himself in every thing. Cujuslibet rei simulator et dissimulator. 
The people knew nothing of the amulet, or horrid formulary, 
which he wore under his cap, and signed in every letter to his 
private friends. The “ Ecrasez I’ Infame,” had not then been 
made publiek. What’ could they know of his interior? On 
his knees before the Romish mass in a publick church; with 
a Confessor openly maintained in his house; with a chapel 
in that house, ahd regular daily service inthat chapel; with 
every exterior reverence “and obedience to the national 
religion and catholick ‘superstition; the kiss of Judas: was 
fidelity, when compared with the calmy deliberate, secret, 
éxterminating se orgs = this arch Theomachist. . τος 


The first Traitor lived. to repent, that he had Ὁ i betrayed the 
innocent, blood.” The Sanhedrim of the day told him, - What 
is that to us, see thou to that.”? He cast down the money before 
the priests, and elders in the temple, departed, and perished 
by his own hand. The Sanhediim. of Francé, when. they 
met, had indeed nothing left but the ashes of ¢heir Founder 
to canonize. What they could do, they did. They acknow- 
ledged Ars work, and his services, being so done and so allowed. 
Lf they had been inclined to take zs pieces of silver and gold, 
it would have been’ very lawful for them to have put them into 
the national treasury, for it was THE PRICE OF BLOOD. They 
might have been still more consistent. They might at least 
have taken Ferney from his heirs for the use of the martyrs of 
the Revolution, and called it ““ The field of blood,” unto this 
day. Upon my word, Sir, we are insulted with mere words on 
these subjects;. when one Doctor calls them peculiarities; 
and a Divine of the Church of England terms them in¢onsisten- 
cies. understand not these prudent submissions, these polite 


fears of giving offence to any literary cabals in this, or any other 


kingdom. I would court no favour, no patronage, no applause 
from those persons, whom upon what Dr, Moore terms the 
ς 2 “© Εἰζξε 
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« Elite des Philosophes,” * the chosen elect of the modern 
philosophy. . 


If the name of Dr. Warton, and his age, and his merits are 
registered in every ountry, and in every climate, where the 
voice of English poetry is heard, and the name of Pope and 
his works venerated, the Progressionist might indulge his 


vein for panegyrick. He comes forth with such determined 


fierceness and prowess; he claims for Dr. Warton, whatever 
does or does not belong to him in all the. territories of 
literature, with so sturdy an earnestness, that you would think 
neither a field, nor a blade of. grass;.nor an ear of corn 
belonged to any other person. He has all the boldness of a 
celebrated advocate, whose speech is recorded by ὦ female 
historian: ** Good people, if you do not declare and confess, 
* that ALL these lands and fields of corn belong to my Lord 
“ Marquis of Carrabas, you shall all be cut as small as 
ἐς minced meat.” + I imagine we are all as terrified,.as the 
peasants were, with the threats of this Cat in Boots. 


Yet perhaps in this little island there may be found readers 
of Pope, who, in the fine language of The Progressionist, 
are ignorant, that ““ Dr. Warton has been for nearly half a 
** century one of the brightest ornaments to the classical 
‘literature of his country.” I am persuaded that many 
men, many women, and many children, are certainly 
ignorant of this truth (which the Author of the P. of L. 
never denied to a certain point), and yet they read Pope. If 
The Progressonist had plain sense, he would have changed 


his interrogatories, which admit of so easy an answer. He 
7 would 


* Dr. Moore’s View of the French Revolution, Vol. 1.}..22. 


+ Mother Goose’s Tales of the Master Cat, or Puss in. 


Boots. 
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would have found that the praise of classical erudition was 
granted liberally to Dr. Warton; and the defects of the 
critick rarely attracted any censure. If the Progressionist had 
thought, as well as written, he must have seen, that it was 
not the age of Pope’s Editor, but the Divine who forgot 
his age, and the obligation of his profession, that was 
the object of his censure. In a vigorous, chearful, and 
respected old age, like Dr. Warton’s, I discover no excuse 
for his conduct; and he who had so usefully and ‘so 
honourably presided over the morals and learning of youth, 
could not have been ignorant of the tendency of so 
inflammatory and shameless a composition, as the Imitation of 
the Second Satire of Horace.. 


The question indeed is not, whether Dr. Warton is a man 
of learning and ability (which the Author of the P. of L. has 
not denied); but whether by unpardonable inattention, or 
by carelessness, or by design, he has not forfeited the publick 
esteem as Editor of Pope's works, He has suffered them 
to be degraded and contaminated by the insertion of some 
writings, which no readers called for, many had forgotten, 
and the greater part never knew. Some abler defence, than 
the Progressionist can make, is required. The evidence of 
the book is before us; the Doctor is taken in flagrante 
delicto ; the protest of Mr. Pope is upon record ; the decency 
and- dignity of an Editor demanded a compliance with that 
protest; the character of the English Nation was violated, 
when the licentious were gratified, the virtuous disgusted, and 
the unsuspecting perhaps corrupted. Upon every principle 
the action was wrong; and it constituted a criminal offence ina 
moral and literary court. The Author of the P. of L. addressed 
himself not so much to Dr. Warton, as to the publick. I 
think he was, and is, right. The offence, (if I may use, by 
analogy, the terms of law,) was nat bailable; no defence was 

eg set 
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set up by the person accused, or by any man acting by his 
directions: and I maintain, that the Author of the Pursuits 
acted wisely and justifiably in following it up, and prosecuting 
the Doctor to conviction. The Reverend Doctor’s office 
was to support morality, and to discountenance whatever 
tended to destroy, weaken, or discredit it. The maxim of 
the law is wise, true, and solid: Quando aliquid prohibetur, 
prohibetur et omne, per quod devenitur ad illud.” The 
Doctor and The Progressionist may answer this at their 
leisure. 


The Author of the Pursuits is speaking of all the readers 


of Pope in every part of the world, where the English 


language is either spoken or understood, Whatever poet 
may be neglected, his works are studied. Onmthe banks of 
the Ohio. and the Ganges, his numbers are heard with 
. delight; and to the inhabitants of those distant shores that 
author would vindicate the fame and consistency of the 
‘poet. In my. opinion, The Progressionist has hazarded 
something more than the character of his understanding. I 
would also suggest to him, that ‘* in justice to his friends, 
‘+ his future labours should be confined to the care of his 
* own reputation.” * 


When Virgil had consigned his immortal work to 
destruction by his last injunction, Augustus interposed in 
- ‘behalf of the poet, and of all posterity. The gratitude of 
Italy has been, and will be, re-ecchoed by every civilized 
nation, till, time shall. be no more. But, the request of 
dying men, and in particular of the virtuous and the eminent, 
should meet with sacred attention. By that declaration, Mr. 

| | og HL Pope 
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Pope left his works to the world (I use his own words) “ας 
“© Mr. Warburton * shall publish them, W1THOUT FUTURE 
_  aLTERATIONS.” He certainly provided for his own 
reputation, and the consistency of it, by this direction; and 
he departed in tranquillity. I think Mr. Pope has found an 
avenger of the wrongs his memory has suffered; and it 
remains for The Progressionist and Dr. Warton to 


reply: 


“εἰ Id cinerem, aut mames credis curare sepultos ?” 


For my own part, I am not so schooled in ancient or in 

modern classicks. In the very winding sheet of the poet 
there is verge enough to trace the characters of his virtue, 

and of repentance for his errors. 

Lighter charges require fewer words. The Author of the 

Pursuits reprobated Dr. Warton, and in my opinion justly, 

for having exhibited a contemptible, smuggled likeness of 
Mr. Pope. As to the propriety and kindness of this conduct, 

I refer to Dr. Warton’s own words. ‘* The portrait was 

« drawn without his knowledge, when he was deeply engaged 

‘‘ in conversation with Mr. Allen in the gallery at Prior. 
‘ Park, by Mr. Hoare, who sat at the other end of the 

‘ gallery. Pope would never have forgiven the painter had 

«« he known it. He was too sensible of the deformity of his, 
“4 person, ἐσ allow the whole of 1ὲ to be represented. This 

“ drawing 18 THEREFORE exceedingly valuable. τ And 

THEREFORE the kindness and moral delicacy οἵ Dr. 

Warton are exceedingly remarkable and conspicuous. 

In kindness. to Dr. Warton; I sincerely hope that no 
| critick 


a 
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“Μη. Pope’s last Will and Testament. 
+ Warton’s Pope, vol. 1. p. ix. 
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critick will hereafter give the Progressionist fresh materials 
for writing in his defence. 


The Progressionist is unwilling that any figures on the 
literary canvass of ‘* Azs adversary” should be unnoticed or 
untouched. . He wishes to re-animate them all. He has a 
dexterity hordering on the Androides, and Automata of the 
day, and pretty much after the same manner. He pulls the 
Strings, and the puppets dance, and sometimes continue 
longer on the scene than could be wished. The Author of the 
P. of L. contented himself with drawing a picture of life, as it is. 
The Progressionist would fain exhibit the figures distorted ; 
and as he has often obtained for himself “ the Praise of Folly ;”’ 
has no objection to the caricatures of Holbein *, | 


He appears to great advantage in the character of a 
Conjuror, or RAREE-SHOW MAN. His glass magnifies 
or diminishes at pleasure, but the objects are very clear. 
When he has prepared his little machinery, the company 
are admitted, and he begins. 


First, he presents to your view at full length, the figure of 
a Bishop, drawn from the plains of Salisbury, with the happy 
genius of Stukely himself. He puts a wine-glass in his 
hand; by magick turns his port into circulating claret; next 
gives him a twist round before the spectators, writes his 
name on his back, and dismisses him. ἢ 


Then, presto, A BARRISTER, from the fatigues of a long 
state-trial, and ‘ incessant exertions” for Horne Tooke, 
Citizen Hardy, Thomas Holcroft, John Thelwall, and the 
whole crew. A bell rings, and up comes an apothecary 
with opium for Mr. Erskine, and the dregs for his clerk. A 
- chariot 


: 


* See ““ Erasmi Merie Κηῤοάδθω figuris. Holbenii.” 
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chariot next appears ; the door opens, and Mr. Erskine, in a 
kind of convulsive lassitude, falls back into his seat. A little 
mob of figures rises, takes off the horses, and drags the 
Barrister fast asleep into Serjeant’s Inn, where he wakes 
just time enough ta make the citizens and citizetées a speech; 
he gives a yawn, and reposes again. He then wakes, and 
chants first a kind of Graduale, composed for the chapel of 
an intended republican -Conservatorio, but without much 


counterpoint. Last, with a voce de petto, accompanied by 
one of his wirtuwost da camera, the Barrister sings out various 
stanzas from his pamphlet on the French War, selected for 
the purpose; but perceiving how little effect they have, and. 
finding his portamento drowned by an increasing chorus of 
“ God save the King,” louder and louder throughout a/? the 
Inns of Court; he drops his voice and his pamphlet together, 
and 15 carried off fast asleep, as before. 


The scene shifts; and lo! an Under-Secretary of State; 
with a Microcof/m before him. A distant view of Eton 
college, a transparency in the manner of Loutherbourgh. 
He tells the audience, that the Under-Secretary wrote and 
thought when he was a boy, and spoke when he became a 
man; and makes the spectators observe how very trifling the 
difference is between the little, and the great world, and the 
moral of the piece, 


The Progressionist, or Raree-show man, next presents us 
with an auction roqm, with booksellers and their shop-men, 
and various other scholars round the table, who generally | 
plead ignorance as.to the value of the books, till a Doctor in 
divinity explains and nods; and he particularly takes care 
that the spectators shall know who the Doctor is. It was 
observable, that in the title page of ane of the o/d black letter 

books, 
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books, there was ἃ figure of Prodigality, contented at last to 
feed on husks in a foreign country; but the company in 
general were so struck, or offended at the print, that on/y 
ane gentleman would bid for the beok. 


δε next change of scene is to a hall, or committee-room. 
A phantom rises with seades in his hand, inscribed ‘* Truth 
and Sense,"* He puts into’ one the Baviad and Meviad, the 
Pursuits of Literature, and some of the Anti- Jacobin news- 
__ papers; inthe other the second edition of the Progress of Satire, 
the Impartial Strictures, some leaves from the Reviews and 
the True Briton, and Jerningham’s poems for a make-weight, 
but all in vain; the art of the conjuror cannot prevent the 
air of the room from dispersing them by their own liglitness. 


We are next presented with the private study of a Doctor - 
in Divinity, in which the sixth volume of Dr. Warton’s 
edition of Pope’s works is lettered Rochester instead of 
_ Pope. Ἧς strives hard, in laboured terms, to persuade the 
spectators that the scene-painter only is in fault; but the 
letters are too plain to be mistaken. 


The scene then changes to a view of the coasts of Britany 
and Normandy, with the images of Pantagruel and Panurge + 
in the ship, when they met nine sail /poomeng before the 
wind, full of Dominicans, Jesuits, Capuchins, Austins, 
Bernardins, Cordeliers, Carmelites, and the d--v-l and all of 
holy monks and friars who were going éo council at the castle 
of W.—. He shews you how Panurge played the good 
fellow after the. storm was over, and would fain have sung 
with Friar Johu ¢ the Contra Hostium Insidias, as matter of 

breviary. 


“® See the motto to the Progress of Satire; concerning 
+s sake addle-headed publick,” or the English Nation; and HIS 
own “Scales of Truth and Sense.” 

+ Rabelais, b. 4. chap. 18, &c. © 


" $ Q. Whether an ancestor of John Milner, of Winchester? 
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breviary. The Progresstonist then comes forward himself, 
and gives you to understand that Ais own name is William 
Dreadnought, and swears, ‘* by the pavilion of Mars, that 
he fears nothing but danger.” | 


One of the last scenes exhibits Samuel Johnson. in a 
desert island, and Junius (from the neighbourhood of Stow) 
in ἃ mask; and between the two, uprises “* Jack the Giant. 
filler in a coat of darkness.” . In the back-ground a figure 
of St. John in the wilderness, in chiaro oscuro, with an 
inscription from the Bible*. 


_ The Progressionist having thus. for some time re- 
called the publick attention to the objects of his pane- 
gyrick, by such a judicivus exhibition, suddenly quits 
his character of Raree-show man, and the language of the 
Fantocini. He next commences verse-maker, and having 
snuffed up a sufficient quantity of the fatal blossoms on the 
celebrated tree near Helicon, + whose scent alone is death, 
he rhymes lustily and furiously, and. not without great 
danger to himself. He tells us how Satire was born and 
bred, and Aow she grew up, married and had children, 
and what were the names of the children, “and who were 
their nurses.t. But in spite of all his lusty efforts, 
the language is still that of lullaby, and it is well, if 
we can recollect even the matters of fact, But as he himself 


-recollects, that the zeal οἵ ἃ certain description of persons 


must always offend, but most of all in rhyme, he not unwisely 


divides his labours. 
Verse- 


δ». 


*, See the end of The Progressionist’s Preface, 2d edit, 


τ Ὁ Est etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
Floris odore hominem tetre consueta necare. 


Lucret. 1. 6. v. 786. 


+ See “ The Progress of Satire,” from p. 1. to p. 28; 
that is, “ the whole of the verses.” 
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** Verse-man or prose-man, tert him which you will, 
His head and heart come flowing through his quill ; 
His foes will wish his life a longer date ; 
But scarcely will hes friends lament his fate.” 


The Progressionist then suddenly drives to Westminster-hall, 
and casts a longing lingering look upon the benches in the 
different courts, particularly in the King’s Bench. Gowns, 
briefs, demurrers, replications, issues, and libels dance before 
his eyes in legal confusion; and his language is the unnatural 
mixture of law, nonsense, verse, and absurdity. It is in 


short any thing but the common parlance of Parnassus, and . 


the courts above, He should take a little instruction from 
“ The Pleader’s Guide; which the friends of wit and 
‘good sense have long wished to see compleated. He toils and 
groans, and would fain give Mr. Barsister Erskine a retaining 
fee against the Author of the P. of L. ‘* who, (as he declares) 
‘*¢ holds barristers in such supreme contempt.” It would, 
however, be difficult to prove this, He speaks indeed of 
the dulness of lawyers in state-affairs ; but as to their dignity, 
brightness, integrity, and intelligence in their own department 
he does not so much as hint at them. But, I hear, general 
‘dulness is implied in the charge. I make no doubt if some 
literary Charles Surface were to ask the Progressionist, like 
Moses in the play, if it were not so; he would say with the 
‘little Israelite, «* O yesh, 1 will take my oath of that.’’ 
Really from the specimen he has given, you might also take 
him for Moses in another point, when Sir Oliver enquires 
after the family library. ‘*I don’t think, says Charles, that 
Mosss can direct you there,”—No, no, he replies, J nazver 
weddlesh vith books,” Now The Progressionist certainly 
does meddie with books; but as to understanding their 
contents,’ or the plain sense of a single argument in law, 
prose, or verse, “ dat ish quaite out of hish way.” 

«8 | | + fies Bo ΑΙ Ὁ » Whether 
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Whether logick originally begat law, or law engendered 
logick, I know not; but there is often some pleasant. con- 
fusion between them. Yet I would advise the Progressionist 
t@ speak with more respect of Duncan’s Elements, than he 
does of Blackstone. It is plain, that he has been formerly — 
engaged in an academicé hunt after truth, and has endeavoured, 
with very great diligence, to distinguish a curve from a 
strait line: but all his industry has been in vain. If Eton 
and Oxford united their great masters in philology and 
philosophy, in the cultivation of the Progressionist’s under- 
standing; 1 will say with Cicero, “ Invideo sane Magistris, 
qui illum, tanta mercede, nihil sapere’ docuerunt.” I am 
sure he will never make an honest livelihood by his logick, his 
law, or his verse. He gravely tells us, that the irrefragable 
argument of whips and bludgeons is against the King’s peace ; 
but that ax action for damages lies against the Author of the 
P.of L. Poor man! I am sure none but his own bookseller 
will ever sue the Progressionist for damages. I believe he is 
like Ebenezer Broadbrim, in Foote’s Devil on Two Sticks, 
and would willingly “send for a sinful man in the flesh, called 
an Attorney, to prepare a parchment, and carry the Author of 
the Pursuits to judgment before the men clothed in lambskin at 
Westminster.” I think however the cause of the P. of L. might 
be safely entrusted to Lord Kenyon. His Lordship exercises 
the talent of classical quotation with too curious a felicity, to be 
very angry at the application of Horace, except in atranstation. 
You remember the discourse between Trebatius and the Poet 
too well, to trouble you with the passage. In my opinion, in 
these times, the Plaintiff against the Pursuits, (like the Progres- 
sionist by the publick) would be hissed in Court, my Lords the 
Judges would laugh, and the Defendant be dismissed. 


᾿ The Progressionist tells us, with great effect, of the approba- 
tion which has been given te his Essay by many of the best 
δ judges,. 


Pe 1 
judges, and by the publich in general. He says, “ he scorns 
to quote the private conversations of any man in favour of 
his work.” It is most certainly true, that Mr. Bryant, Sir 
George Baker, Mr. Gifford, and Mr. Antony Storer, have 
expressed very favourable opinions of * the Pursuits of 
Literature.” Zwo of these four gentlemen the Progressionist 
could also name, as his panegyrists. Prudence and gratitude 
however induce him to decline it. It seems he has somie 
regard for the character of the two. But hé canhot stir 
a step without shewing his literary lineage, and hereditary 


right to the broad honours ‘of the Dunciad. He is not indeed 


witty himself, but he has half Falstaff’s merit ; he is, and will 
continue to be, the cause of witand pleasantry in other men. 
There is an amiable modesty in with-holding the names of the 
two panegyrists, While the names of above ¢wo hundred and 
twenty ¢wo thousand, or more, are alluded to, namely, the 
Publick in general, who have applauded the Progressionist’s 
little pamphlet. I will supply him with a sentence for the 
next edition, very much to his purpose. Tt is conceived in 
the following words. 

* I, THE PROGRESSIONIST, do_here feturn my most 
humble thanks, to the utmost of my poor capacity, and with 
extreme gratitude, to his Majesty, and both Houses of 
Parliament, to the Lords of the King’s Most Honourable 


Privy Council, to the Reverend the Judges English, Welch, © 


Scotch, and Irish; to the Clergy, Gentry, and Yeomanry, 
the Provisional Cavalry, Fencibles, and Volunteers; and in 
particular, to: my worthy friends in Westminster Hall, the 
Inns of Court, Moorfields, and all other halls and fields; 
for their generous and universal acceptance of THIS M¥ 
DIVINE TREATISE.” * 


I am. indeed willing to believe, that not an Empyrick in 
the country has his study filled with so many attestations to 
i , his 

* Tale of a Tub, sect. 10. 
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his extraordinary. merit. He need only~take his patients 
before my Lord Mayor, to Swear to the truth, and then seal 
every copy of his Essay with his own. name and Seal, 
with directions Aow to use it. But, like other quacks, he 
records only the cures. 3 


“In the last page of his Postcript, he assumes a more awful 
appearance. ‘The Bird, to whose quill he is so much 
indebted, believes that he frightens passengers by lifting up 
his bill, and hissing. This is quite in character. He absolutely 
threatens the Author of the Pursuits ““ with a continued 
Commentary’? on his work. ‘ Such a Cormimentary, says he, 
I had sketched,-and had some thoughts of publishing.” 
He reminds his reader of Colly Cibber, and the furious Mr: 
John Dennis ; and if he should go on in this manner, it may 
perhaps be necessary to give some new account of “ The 
strange and deplorable phrenzy of the Progressionist.”.  Nay,. 


should thetwo well-known lines be produced, 


** Some have at first for wits, then poets past ; 
- Turn’d criticks next, and prov’d plain fools at Iast : 


There is great reason to think, he would fling down the: book} 
like Mr. John rere in a terrible rae, and ὌΝ out, * pies 
G—, he means me.” ι 


Βα it seems, his Commentary i8 teserved. I imake no 
doubt it will be penned by the light of Mr. Chalmers’s critecat 
lamp; or of the modern invention, which consumes it’s own 
smoke. I believe Pope might as soon have dreaded a Com- 
mentary (for he too was threatened with a Commentary) 
from the pen of Matthew Concanen, who 'was bred to the 
law, or have been affected by the scurrilities of such men in 
the British and London Journals of his time, Ὁ : 

A But 
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But The Progressionist tells the Publick, who have 
applauded 1s WoRK, that he has actually begun to sketch 
the Commentary. Here again is another palpable imitation of 
one of his Predecessors. He reminds me of Mr. Giles Jacob, 
who was bred to the law, like Mr. Matthew Concanen. He 
also told the Publick, that he diverted himself with poetry, 
betweeen the intervals of his more laborious studies. He 
again told the Publick, that ‘** He (Mr. Giles Jacob) has by 
him a poem of his own writing, not yet finzshed, which 
begins thus, &c.”’ The plagiarism of Dunces is natural. But 
the imitation of the Progressionist is defective in one point; 
he has not told the Publick, how his Commentary begins. 
If “Τῆς Progress of Satire’ may be considered only as the 
beginning, I would advise him, not even to advance so far as 
the celebrated Canto of the Bear and Fiddle, ane to break 
off at an earlier period... 


But you must now prepare yourself. I am to announce 
the fatal catastrophe ; the death and demife of the Author of 
the Pursuits of Literature, declared by the: Progressionist. 
Hear his words. “1 perceive my Adversary sinking without 
a blow. We now scarcely ever hear of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature. The Author HAS HAD HIS Day! and will be more | 
remembered hereafter, (if he is remembered) IN THE WORKS 
of kis Antagonists, than by his own!!!”. 


So sunk the stone of David into the front of the Philistine: 
so falls the Author of the Pursuits of Literature by the hand © 
of the Progressionist! MORTALITATEM EXPLEVIT! 


As his friend I must lament him. 1 will report him, and 
his cause to the unsatisfied. 1 know he loved his country, 
and would fain have done. her some service. I heard him 
say, ** She has my dying voice.” : mS od 
Beck As 


pe alix- J 
As the election lights on me, as his Apologist, I must rise 
from this scene of death, and say a few words. Since the 
Author of the P. of L. “ Has HAD HIs DAY,” and 25 no 
‘more; I will request a few minutes in his behalf. The Pro- 
gressionist yet lives, and posterity will wonder at his labours, in 
proportion to the admiration of the present age. 


Many are the sayings of the wise and eminent, con- 
cerning the love of fame, and of honourable estimation. 
Tacitus and Milton have declared it to be the last 
infirmity of noble minds. Mr. Pennant has improved 
upon the text, and first taught us to anticipate the 
| pleasure of dissolution. But the desire of life and reputation 
increased with the supposed extinctions The sensible warm 
motion of the ingenious Naturalist soon chose to resume it’s 
functions. The Pzonian herbs from Hindostan have con- 
vineed the publick that he had only suffered a suspended 
animation ; and it would be kind if he would inform us all, 
but authors in particular, what dreams attended him in this 
sleep of death. * The Progressionist, full of his own ideas, 
has no desire of becoming a Aneaded clod; but waits patiently 
for his destiny: 


Yet if I were in his situation, I should take the celebrated 
Peter Porcupine,t for my example. I may here observe, that 
America has not a more active, zealous, and useful citizen, 
or Great Britain a warmer friend, than honest Peter. In 
his literary features he is rather roughly stamped; but he 
understands the time: He can descant upon the deformity of 

=. : | ity 
_ * See the Life of the date Mr. Pennant, writtén by Himself. 


Since his departure from the world, he a ote ae a history 
of Hindostan, in 2 vols. gto. 


+ Willia Cobbet. 
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it; and hold a looking Ps to the world, wherein they may 
see strange: ‘sights. There is a vigour, a simplicity, and an 
upright intention in all his works, which speak to the heart. 
When Nature and honesty are working at the root, the plants 
will be sound and healthy. Leta εἰ fortia surgunt, quippe 
solo Natura. subest! I offer, with pleasure, this passing 
‘ tribute to a bold, sensible, industrious, spirited, and most 


ξεν, a acu al ας 


deserving man. 


ΠῚ wish the Progresstonist would profit by his modesty, and 
imitate it. Let him ‘say fairly for once with Peter; ‘“ I should 
never look upon my family with a dry Ga if I did not hope : 
to outlive my works. Mes | 


But though the‘Author of the P. of iu * HAS HAD HIS 
DAY,” and.is no, more; yet I still think we hear of his work, 
and other countries hear of it too. It seems as if they would 
not. willingly let it die. In the very day of turbulence, 
terror, and rebellion, Ireland thought, proper to adopt and 
naturalize it. Literary leisure still found a place with loyalty 
in her. best subjects. May. the times of refreshing and. 
restitution ,soon arrive, CUSTODE RERUM Cesare! May. 
the words of a poet be soon realized by the great and good 
-CoRNWALLIS, in that βειυάεα, pir ak and distracted | 


Φ 


kingdom. 


Janum clausit, et ordinem 

~ Rectum, et vaganti fraena licentia 

Injecit, amevitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes ! 


~ \ 


— 


Iam 


_ # See the Republican Se or the. phe Liberty of 
the Press, &c. by William Cobbet, or Peter Porcupine, p 
49. Printed for πων nie ane aa pamphlet ould 
_ be read. : 
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Ϊ am also pleased to record, that beyond the Atlantick, in 
that counitry which has ται ενϑα: and is at this instant resisting, 
with a temperate, collected, firm, and reflecting wisdom and 
spirit, the tyranny, the arrogance, and the shameless insidious 
corruption of the Ministers of France; this work on the 
Pursuits of Literature is now circulating. The inhabitants 
of the United States find in it the true principles of practicable 
government, and the exposure of pretended patriots. They 
find the principles of religion recommended and enforced, 
without bigotry and superstition, or the indifference of an 
accommodating philosophy. Whatever is important to man, to 
social order, and to the bonds of all good government, is shewn 
by reason, by precept, and by example. They find the men, 
the measures, and the doctrines marked, which conduce to 
that end. 

I now speak .only of the work, as the Author himself 
15 mo more; and even the Progressionist may adopt the 
sentiments and expressions of his favourite Horace: 


Qui pregravat artes 
Infra se positas, exdinctus amaditur idem. 


It is indeed singular and surprising, when we are told, that 
πε the very purpose of my deceased friend’s work is to 
exalt, or depress the fame of contemporary writers at his 
sovereign will and pleasure.”* Such is the assertion of the 
Progressionist. ‘The kindred malevolence of his Impartial 
Brother informs ts in terms much stronger, and with still more 
effrontery, that “ The Pursuits of Literature is an indiscri- 
minate abuse levelled against genius and ability of every 
description ;” and that itis “ΑἹ endeavour to depreciate the 

d2 abilities, 


® Progress of Satire, 
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abilities, the learning, and, the morals. of THE BEST, 
THE WISEST, AND THE GREATEST OF THE SONS’ (a) 
of Great Britain. — ne 

An appeal to the work itself is the best answer. If you 
turn to the book, you will not be less disgusted, than indig- 
nant at such a charge. The incubation of heated dullness 
upon malignity could alone generate such an abortion. For 
my own part, I wish you would once again have recourse to 
the pages of the Pursuits of Literature, which, aswe are told, 
is'‘* An indiscriminate abuse levelled against genius, and 
ability of every description ;” and in which, as it would 
seem, nothing isto be found in praise of living contem- 
porary writers. 


Is the panegyrick on Mr. Bryant, nothing? Are the 
recorded and repeated eulogies on Mr. Burke, living and 
dead, nothing? Is'the praise so liberally given to Mr. 
Roscoe, nothing? Is the feeling encomium on Mr. 
Melmoth, nothing? Is the solemn and dignified recom- 
mendation of parts of Mr. King’s work, nothing? Is the 
tribute,»so justly deserved, to the philosophick genius 
of Mr. Atwood; nothing? Is the character of Mr. Pitt’s: 
eloquence, firmness, and ability, nothing? Is the ho- 
nourable testimony to Bishop Hurd’s merit, ‘* the laureat 
wreath of Worcester,” nothing? Is the record of Bishop 
Watson’s literary services, professional labours, and 
sacred eloquence, nothing? Is the memoria] of Count 
Rumford’s active and unceasing’ benevolence, nothing? 
Is the generous and. just. praise of Mr. Gifford, a rival 
poet in the same province, nothing? Are the poets 
Beattie, Cowper, and Cumberland; the ingenuity and 
deep researches of Mr, Maurice; the claigpeat. and judi- 

7 cious 


(a) Impartial Strictures, &c. p, 26 and 27. 
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cious labours of that’ polite scholar Mr. Lumisden; the | 
amiable mildness of the very learned Mr. Cracherode ; the 
scientifick skill and unwearied perseverance of Mr. Samuel 
Lysons; the honourable, virtuous, efficient, and constitu- 
tional labours of Mr. Reeves; or the pious patriotism of Mr.’ 
Bowdler, passed over in silence and without honour? Are 
the professional exertions of that excellent, humane, and 
learned lawyer, Sir John Scott; or the dignity, knowledge,’ 
and temperate eloquence of the Rt. Hon. Mr. Addington, for- 
gotten or disregarded? Are the erudition and medical skili' 
of the venerable Dr. Heberden, Dr. Glynn, Sir George’ 
Baker, Dr. Milman, and Dr. Littlehales; the philosophical 
researches of Mr: Abernethy; or the rising genius, and) 
talents of Mr. Westall; unnoticed? Is the glory of Archi-: 
tecture, Mr. Wyatt, or the fancy of Mr. Soane, without> 
remembrance? Is the respect paid to the learned diligence 
of Mr. Isaac Reed; tothe polite manners, and extensive par- 
liamentary investigations of Mr. Hatsell; and to the correct. 
understanding of Mr, Planta,to be considered as nothing ?. Is 
the tribute to the liberality, the abilities, and generous. 
exertions of Sir Jofeph Banks, nothing? Are. the testi-. 
monies to the erudition, piety, and talents of Dr. Paley, Mr. 
Wilberforce, Dr. Hey, Dr. Blaney, Dr. Vincent, and. Mr. 
Gisborne, nothing ? Are all the juft honours offered to Dr. 
Douglas, the Bishop of Salisbury; to Dr. Sutton, the 
Bifhop of Norwich; to Dr. Yorke, the Bishop of Ely; and 
Dr. Porteous, the Bifhop of London; to be considered as 
_ nothing? Are they all dead? Is their virtue all defunct ? or 
are they not ftill among the Uiving ornaments of their’ 
Country? 


Surely this is a voluntary offering to diving, céte 
temporary merit. I consider it, Sir, as a ‘libation from 
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that Pierian vase, which the Theban once described, as 
sparkling with the choicest dew of the vine. In this 
at least the Author of the Pursuits of Literature has 
approved himself, as the herald of Aveng genius, truth, and 
~ wirtue. | 


τς But must we say, that “ the adziities, the learning, and the 
morals, of THE BEST, THE WISEST, and THE GREATEST 
of the Sons” of Great Britain, are depreciated, because 
such persons as I shall recite, without one word of comment, 
from the book before me, are not mentioned with particular 
honour or commendation? Must we consider THEM 
(however good, wise,” or great they may be,) as ‘ the 
best, the wisest, and the greatest of the Sons’ of Great Britain ὃ 
Are we to file Horne Tooke, Dr. Priestley, Lord Stanhope, 
- Dr, Parr, Mr. Porson, Dr. Darwin, Peter Pindar, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Boscawen, Mr, George 
Steevens, Mr. Ritson, Mr, Ireland, Mr, Tierney, Gilbert 
Wakefield, Dr. Geddes, CHARLES James Fox, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Mr. Barrister Erskine, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Lansdown, Mr. Jofeph 
Jekyll, William Godwin, Thomas Paine, Thomas Hol- 
croft, or John Thelwall, as absolutely “ THE BEST, THE 
“ WISEST, AND THE GREATEST OF THE SONS” OF 
Great BRitain? | 


If ever contemptible sophistry and gross falsehood 
were to be found in a charge, they are found in 
this charge. Upon my word, Sir, it is either egregious 
trifling in the Progressionist, and his Jmpartial Brother 
to talk in this manner; or it is wilful, wicked, shame- 
less, and scandalous “misrepreséntation. It betrays a 


corrupted heart, and an irritated head, There is besides. : 


such 
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such a stupidity and dulness in the mode. of the attack, 
which all the “ urtice marine” or sea-nettles, so ἰουλησίν 
recommended by one of the Commentators on Shak- 
speare, could not excite into action. 1 would ask with 
Junius,‘ Is the union of Bhfil and |Black George. no - 
γε... a Romance ἢ (a) 


_ I think the declaration of the Authot of the P. of La 
may be néw fully justified; It may be deduced in all. its 
parts; and the work itself proved to have, been began, 
conducted, and compleated upon publick principle alone. 
The words of it’s Author may now appear with new force, 
and with truth not to be resisted. “ The work was written 

* upon no private motive whatfoever ; but simply and folely 
‘‘ as the conduct of the perfons mentioned or alluded to, or 
‘‘ the manner of their compositions, or the principles of 
“ their writings, tend to influence and affect the learning, 
“« the government, the religion, the publick’ morality, the 
‘* publick. happiness, and the publick security 9 this 
** Nation.” (ὁ) 

"Fhe author of the Baroite of AROS is said by the 
Progressionist ‘‘ to have disdained (while he was yet living ) 
to name any of his adversaries, or to reply in detail to any 
of their accusations.” I think he was right. He is said 
also, to have corrected some mistakes pointed out by the 
Progressionist, and not to have acknowledged the kindness. 
The contasion in this. man’s mind is equal to it’s 
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-¢a) Junius. Letter 57. 


(ὁ) P. of L. Preface to the First Dialogue, page 42. >th edit. 
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drritation. I presume, before an obligation is personally 
acknowledged, a favour must be received. If indeed 
I could believe, that’ he had ever attended for a moment 
to such a Critick as the Progressionist, I think he must 


have remembered an allegory preserved by Pausanias, (a) . 


and beautifully restored to it’s original meaning by the 
celebrated Dean of St. Patrick’s. It is this. ‘* The 
** Nauplians in’ Argia learned) the art of Pruning their 
" saa by observing, that when’ AN Ass had browzed 


** upon one of them, at thrived the better, and bore fairer 


* fruit. (d) 


The Progressionist absolutely condemns the poetry of the 
Pursuits of Literature. This is unfortunate; but he is 
positive in his assertion. From such a judge, (for whom, 
I suppose, Cremona and Mantua might formerly have con- 
tended) it is difficult to appeal. He and his Impar- 
tial Brother produce thirty or forty lines, out of near 
sixteen hundred, some of which might certainly be im- 
proved, and they exult in their discovery. That author 
indeed appealed to the lovers of Dryden and Pope; and (ζῇ 
he were yet living ) 1 am convinced he would continue to do 
so. Read his poem again, and I think you will be per- 
suaded that he acted wifely. You recollect, that Dryden, 
in‘his latter days, once aiaircdied ils bt in these aes 
tick lines. 


Be kind to my retinitis oh, defend 
Against your judgement, your departed friend ; 
᾿ ; Let 


(a) Ta λεγομενα es τὸν Ovov, ὡς επιφαγων aumcrs xine, αφθονω- 
τερον ες TO μέλλον απεῷηνε τὸν καρπὸν.  Pausan, Corinth, lib, 
2, Ο. 28. p. 201, Ed. Khunii, 


(4) Tale of a Tub, sect 3: 


Εν 1 
Let not th’ insulting foe my fame pursue, — 
But shade those laurels which descend to you.” 


But all which Ishall offer in the defence ofthe Author of the 
P. of Lyshall be strictly according to my judgment, and my 
knowledge of him. For my own part, if I knew him right 
in his poetical education and character, 1 will speak of him, 
as he was. 

From his very childhood he grew up in silence and in 
solitude; neither seduced, nor diverted from his purpose; 
ina quiet independance ; not embarrassed by’ difhculty, 
or depressed by neglect; constant: in thought ; waiting 
patiently for his hour; of the world not unknowing, though 
unknown. Much and often would he muse on other times; ξ 
and dwell with the bards and sages, whose names are written 
in the books of fame and-eternity. His studies and his medi- 
tations were an habitual poetry. To those who obferved the 
mantle he would sometimes wear in his youth, it seemed 


Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
~ Like to that sanguine flower, zascribed with woe. 

But he never blamed his fate. Most of all, he reverenced 
the lyre; and sought out those who could strike the strings 
most cunningly and sweetly. One swch he found. He 
looked abroad through all the realms of Nature; through 
her scenes of majesty, of softness, or of terror; the wilds of 
solitude, the stormy promontory, the cultivated prospect, the 
_expanse of forests, the living lake, the torrent, orthe cataract. 
By the shores of the interminable ocean, on the cliffs, and on 
the ragged rocks, he found and felt the power of inspira- 
tion. But still his fancy wandered chiefly in the mild 
retreats of the elder poetry, the pinks of Meander, 

| and 
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and the Mincio. The scenes of ancient Greece and 
Latium were the hermit haunts of his imagination. In 
the valley of Tempe, by the hill of Hymettus, and the 
“Ὁ of Plato, he first heard, and learned 


The secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice, or hand; and various measur’d verse, 
#£olian charms, and Dorian lyrick odes, 
And His, who gave them breath, but higher song. 


- 


Sometimes reclined on nee verge of Gastatia, he woutd 
drink of the original fountain, whose murmurs were fami- 
fiar tohim. Last of all, in the moments of divine and of 
serene delight, he would ascend. the chariot of the Muses, 


and fix his eye, but not without superior guidance, upon 

the central heaven. Such, indeed, is the right of Poets, 
whose interest is that of their country ; whose gain is not 

Fucre, but the hope of an honourable acceptance. 


Ae 


I speak as if I could myself take a part in these ennobling- 


labours, and august contemplations. _ But other cares 
await me. I feel myself dragged back once more to dark- 
ness, and the Progressionist. The descent to Avernus 1s 
said to be easy, but I choose Homer, Virgil, or Dante 


for my guides and companions in suclra region. 


Recall then for a menus all that I have advanced. - 


Consider and estimate the temper, the conduct, the 
semtiments, the scurrility, and what the penury of language 
constrains me to call, the arguments of the Progressionist. 


| He has lavished upon the Author of the Pursuits of Liter- 


ature every opprobrious and brutal term, which even his own 
_Janguage could supply. He has called in sophistry and false- 
hood toassist him in misrepresenting his words, his actions, 


and his intentions. And now-—will you give me credit 
when 
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when I repeat it?—He gives at last three solitary tines to 
the praise of a passage or two, which it seems, are spirited 
and eloquent, in behalf of publick order, morality, and 
religion: If 1 had been the Author of the P. of L. I 
would have returned such impudent panegyrick upon his 
hands, with the contempt he deserves, and has incurred, 
Tollat sua munera cerdo. . Let the cobling donor take his 
gift back again. Pope is still more to the occasion? 


Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 
It is the slaver kills, and not the bite. 


To conceive, Sir, that such men can confer praise, isan 
“insult to any understanding. ‘The publick do not wait to 
discover what is eloquent and spirited, from such wooden. 
oracles. The State will acknowledge it’s best friends, and 
Literature it’s best defenders, without their aSsistance or 
direction. Such men have neither part nor lot in the τος 
gion of the Muses. In the temple of immortality their 
voice cannot be heard. Even the names they would fain 
present to the guardians of that temple, would be rejected 
from the unworthiness of the votaries. The Swans would 
drop their beaks, and the stream flow backward. 


a 
: 


I would not have stooped to notice this man, and his 
Impartial Brother, for thetr own sakes. Writers of their 
description are quite innocent, when they are quite angry. 
But there is a respect due to the English Nation, which the 
Progressionist terms “ the addle-headed Publick,” and which, 
I maintain, has honourably received a work dedicated to 
their service. If I knew the names of either of these 
writers, 1 would not embalm and preserve them in this 
Apology for my deceased friend, The Progressionist 
may be suffered to sink in his own verse. and prose. I 
would leave Sir Fretful between Sneer and Dangle, But 

as 
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as to the deliberate defender of Mr. Lewis’s * Monk” in 
the face of an insulted kingdom, I would consign him to 
the vindictive malice of the Cloyster, and all it’s impurity; 
or tothe mote wretched drudgery of palliating ribaldry, 


and blasphemy. Such are the men, Sir, who declare’ 


themselves the enemies of the Poem on the Pursuits of 
Literature. But the spirit of it’s departed Author may have 
yet some consolation, τ hee 


᾽ 
f 


Non εἰϊά manes jacuere favilla, 
Nec cinis exiguus talem compescuit umbram, 


‘Whoever indeed stands forward at such a perilous period 


as the present, with boldness, confidence, and an honest 


intention in the publick service, with a name or without a 
name, known or unknown, is surely worthy of some 
regard, and I should think, of kindness.. But when a 
gentleman (without amy interest, but that of every other 
subject in the country,) has devoted his time, for- 
tune, and ability in the Mope of being ufeful, it is but 
a common cause to rescue hzs memory from the gripe of 
injustice, and the fangs of malignity. When he has de- 
fended THE TRIPLE FORTR ESS of Religion, Morality,and 
Literature, from it’s foundation to the topmost battlements, 
must he be left on the field without the common honours 
of a common soldier? Because a few trumpery Poetasters, 
half-critics, jugglers in science, or indecent Commentators 
are held forth and consigned to ridicule or contempt, as 
they have respectively deserved, must this work on the 
Pursuits of Literature be degraded and depreciated? I 
trust not. The Publick will never suffer such 


impotence and dulness, such Under-conjurors and Jour- 


neymen Astrologers, the Sidrophels and Whacums of 
the 
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the day, to read backwards for them the great page of 
Literature, and declare the interpretation of it. When 
the Sun is high in the heaven, who asks for subsidiary 


hight ? 
Literature indeed, at this hour, can hardly be divided 


from the principles of political safety.. Satire alsdé has a 
character, which she was never before called upon to affume, 
Sensum calest: demissum traxit ab arce! She mast now co- 
operate withthe other guardians, and watchful powers of 
the state in ‘her degree. 


| Such AN UNION isnow demanded of the minds, the talents, 
and fortunes, of the souls and bodies, of all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, as never before entered into the hearts of 
Englishmen to conceive. We must be preserved from the 
tyranny and power of France; from all her principles, and 
from all her arms, open or concealed, mental, moral, or 
political. I have pride and satisfaction in seeing, and feeling 
that we are all so convinced. We know we must die, or 
defend ourselves from THE MONSTROUS REPUBLICK. ὁ 
Instat terribilis vivis; mortentibus heres; 
Nulla quies: oritur prada cessante libido; 
Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda maritis ; 
Emicat ad nutum stricto mucrone minister ! 
If we consider it from the commencement, it has threatened, 
devoted, and given over all it’s victims to desolation, 
wretchedness, plunder, and final death. Buioop is the 
cement of the Republick of France. 


Some victims have bled for principle, others for example, 
some for funeral pomp, and some for a civick feast. Blood 
must flow. Each Faction has delivered over it’s predecessors 
to death. The Priests of Reason hold their rites in the 
field of Mars, First indeed, they\soothe awhile their 


᾿ gavageness with song and festival, But these are the 


3 preludes 


ἔ Ixti J 
preludes of sanguinary. cruelty; the stops and pauses of 
their war-symphonies... With their laurel and cypress 
branches bound together and dipped in blood, they advance 
to the altar, and perform their abhorred lustration. The 
Manes of all that is brave, and all that is ferocious, are : 
invoked in their democratick incantations to Reason and 
her Republick. © 7 . 
Sevis opus est, et fortibus umbris ; : 
Ips facie n mancs ; HOMINUM MORS OMNIS IN USU EST. Ἷ 
On the blood of their murdered Monarch they have sworn 
hatred to tyranny; and they have established a Directory. 
_On the blood of innocence and virginity they have sworn to 
restore, and to protect the female dignity; and they have 
annulled the bond of marriage, and the charities of consan~ 
guinity. On the blood of their Generals streaming on the | 
scaffold, and.on the blood of-armies partially devoted by 
ether Generals in the day of battle, they have sworn to give 
honour, and encouragement to the Defendersof the Republick. 
Such aré their decrees; such are their oaths registered in 
blood. All is contradiction with them, yet all is in action. 
Principles of the moment, principles of reflection, principles 
of desolation, principles of safety, all have had their hour; 


all have risen and fallen. Banishment and deportation 
have now superseded the axe of the guillotine, and the 
sabre of ruffan massacre. How long?—All charges with 
them: all, but the fixed lust of plunder, and aggrandisement, 
and the rooted hatred to. Christian Religion. To every 
government, and to every establishment in Europe they 
apply but one axiom, “‘ WHATEVER 18, Is WRONG!” 
/ 


Whoever strives to resist such an adversary, upon prin- 
ciple and reflection, with eloquence, or wisdom, or learning, 
in, the robes of state, or in the vestments. of religion 
er law, with arms in his grafp, or with well-directed 
1 opulence 
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ΕἸ ἢ 
opulence, by counsel, by precept, or by example, must ~ 
be numbered among THE FRIENDS OF MAN. _ 

I am most serious in my words,and earneftin my thoughts. I 
have been inftrnfted by these great events, to consider all 
actions as of some weight, and that nothing is zow to be neg- 
lected, as wholly unimportant. If the efforts of the united 
genius, learning, poetry, and eloquence of acountry can be 
directed with strength and discretion, in their proper and na- 
tural courses, we may yet have confidence. Enterprises of 
great pith and moment will succeed, anda righteous security 
may be'established. Consider for a moment what is the hope 
of bad men. The Orator of Athens has declared, ‘‘ Their 
hope of .fafety is placed IN THE EXCESS OF THEIR 
WICKEDNESS, AND INIQUITY ALONE*®.” The haunts, 
and caves, and tenements, and sculking huts ‘of fophistry, 
anarchy, rebellion, democracy, and Jacobinifm, will at 
length be fully revealed, and finally levelled and ruined. 
When the fountains of hallowed fire are once opened, and 
flowing with liquid purity in the silence of the night, the | 
objects which darkness would conceal, are not only dis- 
covered, but destroyed. 


The force of France is indeed formidable; but ner 
PRINCIPLES, wherever they take root, and grow, and bear, 
are alone invincible. If we think otherwise, I fear, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not witk us. France invites 
every European government to suicide. Her high Priestt 
told her long ago, that no Government could perish but by 
it’s own hand, and by it’s own consent to die. The Govern» 
ment of Great Britain has given no such consent. Her 


King, 


“ 


* Ey rn τῆς πονήριας ὑπερβολὴ τὴν ελπιδὰ τῆς σωτηριας 
ἔχει. Demosthenes Orat, 1. Contra Aristogiton, pag. 483. Ed. 


Benenati Gr, 1570. 
+ Voltaire. 
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King, her Nobles, her Commons, her Senators, her Statesmen, 
her Lawyers, her Artists, her Merchants, her Citizens, her 
Peasants, all maintain and ‘declare with one voice, and with 
arms in their hands, ‘Gre AT BRITAIN HAS GIVEN NO 
“SUCH CONSENT.” She has. not lifted up her arms 
against herself: she~is willing and desirous to. live. 
She has humbled herself before Gop the Judge of all, 
through the Great Mediator of humanity. She knows her 
firength, and has felt her infirmity; she is earnest for her 
preservation from her foes within and without; and having 
done all, and still committing herself; and her cause, ὙΦ 
HIM who judgeth righteously, She hopes yet to stand, 


Whether the end of all things may be at hand; and what 
the decrees of Etérnal Power, Wisdom, Justice, and Goodness 
may intend in the last resort, we acknowledge to be 
inscrutable. But we trust, it-cannot be deemed an unwar- 
rantable presumption, to suggest or to affirm, that; if the 
attributes of God ate true; if man is Azs creature, and 
governed by Ais Jaws; the opposers of this overbearing; 
desolating, impious; and UNIVERSAL Tyranny must be 
justified BErore Him. As tous, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, if we would exist at all, we must be preserved as 
WE ARE. Our Constitution is not lost; and the ramparts we 
have raised around it, will maintain it entire. Our liberties 
are supported equally against arbitrary power, and against 
the engines of licentiousness and democracy. ὍΡΟΝ us 
the destiny of Europe, and perhaps of the whole civilized 
world, ultimately depends. It seems placed in our hands : 
a fearful and an awful charge. | 
' Omnia Fata laborant, 

St quidquam mutare velts ; UNOQUE SUB ICTY 

STAT GENUS HUMANUM! 


I am sure words on this subject cannot be thought out of 


scason, or out of place, while terrors are yet gathering 
. around 


bP levi 7 


_ around us. Circumstances have instructed us ‘all, not to 
régard any thing as common, which is designed for the 
publick service. 


“In consideration therefore of the importance of every 
single effort, and of the tendency of individual zeal and 
labour in the common cause, I have written this letter, and 
now deliver it to the publick. I have stood forth as the 
apologist and defender of the principles, the justice, the 
severity, and the composition of the Poem and Notes on 
** The Pursuits of Literature.” My business has been not 
to produce what is excellent in the work, but to shew the 
futility and falshood of the objections to it. I know not 
whether it called for any defence ; but it is not uncommon 
for some persons to suffer themselves to be misled by super- 
ficial and malevolent writers and observers, when they have 
a specious appearance. 


The numerous appeals, in the notes to * The Pursuits of 
“εἰ Literature,” to ‘various authors in languages not univer- 
sally understood, or partially studied, have diminished some 
portion of its general effect. I.have designed to remove 
this inconvenience by the present attempt. If any person 
shall hereafter be enabled to understand the force of Grecian 
or Roman wisdom better than he did before; or if one 
English reader, and a lover of his country, shall be induced 
to peruse the work, who without this translation, would 
not have attended to it at all; I shall not. look upon my 
Jabour as useless, or unrewarded. 


I have prefixed to the Title-page a few lines from Pindar, 
of some signification. You will consider them, as if the 
departed Author of the Pursuits of Literature did himself 
address you by me. . The paraphrase and the meaning of 
them in a very extended sense, is this. “ The Time is now 

e arrived 


(iter 1 

arrived, in which all persons should fully understand what- 
ever is of importance sacred or civil. There should be no 
ambiguity; all should be laid open, and justly compre- 
hended. ‘Though without authority, and in a very private 
station, I will consider myself in some. measure, as sent forth 
in the publick service. I have declared, recommended, 
enforced, and appealed to the wisdom, the eloquence, the 
doctrines, and the experience of our forefathers tn every 
age, andin every country. 1 have shewn what is that heroick 
virtue, and dignified deportment which are required of my 

countrymen in this revolutionary age ; that they consist not 
in patience, but in action; and that the sword, the voice, 
and ihe pen must be united in the common cause for the 
common salvation. I wil! preserve this integrity to the last; 
} WILL SPEAK THE TRUTH.” 


lam, &c. &c. Sei 


SEPTEMBER, 1768. 
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_ Morro to the TiTLe-pace of the TRANSLATION. 
| Noi— 

oat χαίρος apie TOS. 

Eyw. ] ΙΔΙΟΣ ΕΝ ΚΟΙΝΩ σταλεις, 

Mat τε yapuwy ποωλαιγονων,.. 

ἹΠολερμοντ᾽ εν ἡρωϊαις ἀρεταισιν 

Ou Ψευσομναι. _ Pind. Olymp. 0. 18. 

$f This’ is the season for the right underftanding of the subject 

whichis before us. .1, as a private man sent forth, in some 
measure, in the publick service, will speak the truth; while ξ 
am, declaring to. you the whole political or sacred counsel ἢ 
and wisdom of wi ic SEAS ERED ES, and.all their heroick virtues 
displayed in war,” recibo (olowliv’¢ 


RRR AAARASANAN 


: fe Be 
τὴ Post resides annos, longo velut excita somno, 
τ΄ Romanis fruitur Musa (Britanna) choris : δ ἢ 
Sed magis intento studium censore laborat, — 


~ Quod legitur medio conspiciturque foro, 
Illi conciliat gratas impensius aures, 
Vel meritum belli, vel Séi/ichonis amor, 

“« After many years of inactivity, roused, as it were, out 
of a long slumber, the Muse (of Britain) wakes and expatiates 
among the Roman choirs. But her compositions are subjected 
το ἃ more severe censure, in proportion to their celebrity 
and the general attention they have excited. The merit © 
hewey er of the cause itself, and of the warfare in which she is 


<5 | engaged, 


[ Ixx ] 


engaged, joined to the cen for Stlicho, ensures the 
affection and favour of the nation.” ᾿ | 


ν οἱ 3. 

Act μεν, μὴ τς OAKES τῶν εξηγήτων μιμεμενας, ξηρὸν 
wat ελλιχή τὸν τόπον διαλείπειν" μηδὲ womep ἕτερες, AUN Kavov 
ὅσην οαὐτεραντοληγιᾶν ᾿επεισαγέιν. “Ardara δὲν αὐτὸ μονον τὸ 
φροκειμκενον Συγγφῥάμυα προστησαμενές, ὑπ᾽ οἁιν ἄγειν τοῖς 
σχολαξασι τὴν Τίροθεσιν, διερευνομένας τὸ εἰδος, Puy ὕλην, τὰ 
δογματα συνηρημκενὼς, τὴν δ Ske τὰ Συγγῥαμματος Sinxsoay 
rev λογὼν ὕποθεσιν. “Ovtw yap ἂν τοῖς axesor yevare 
narapaves τὸ πᾶν ξελήμα TON ALAAOTON, 

Ex Procut Commentarius in Platonts Πολιτειαν. 
edit. Gr. Basil. 1534, pag. 349. | 

“It is not adviseable, after the example of many Com- 
mentators, to treat these topics in a dry and barren manner, 
or to leave them wholly untouched ; nor like others, to intro. 
duce a mere babble of words, and endless difquisition. But 
it is necessary, to set the whole composition fairly before the 
reader; and to-place-in ἃ clearpoint of view, to those 
persons who have leisure, the full subject of it. To consider 
and investigate the species, the matter, the principles, taken 
-together, and the great purpose which pervades the whole. 
By this method the compleat design, scope, and intent of 
THE DIALoGcuEs may be made manifest to those who will . 
attend to 1 Mig 

, P. 6. 
_ Ne incognita pro cognitis habeamus. 
| Cicero de Offic. 1. 1, 


‘* Not to mistake what is unknown, for what is known.” 


P. 19. 


1 Age 3 
P. 19. 
Gaudet monstris, mentisque tumultu: Lucan. 
** He delights in what is strange or monstrous, and in all 
the tumult and confusion of the mind.” 


P. 27, 
Hos mirabantur Athen 
Torrentes, pleni et moderantes fraena theatri. 
Fuvenal. Sat. το. 
«¢ Athens looked with astonishment at the torrent of their 
eloquence, while they wielded at will the passions of the full 
assembly,” | 
P. 28. 
Expende Annibalem. ᾿ς Fuvenal. Sat. το. 
** Let us weigh Hannibal.” 


P. go. 
Periere !a‘ebre 
Tot scelerum: POPULO VENIA EST EREPTA NOCENTI; 
Agnovere suos! Lucan. }. 4. v. 192. 
** The retreats and fkulking places of their accumulated 
crimes are destroyed: THE GUILTY NATION has no Jonger 
any plea left. They know their own.” 


P." 95. 
De Republica graviter querens, de homine nihil dixit.’ 
| | Cicero. 
“δ complained deeply ΜῈ the sake of the State; of the 
man himself he said nothing.” 


P. 35- 
Cujuslibet rei simulator et dissimulator. Sallust. B. Catil. 


ε 4 | ‘‘ He 


E ixxu J 
“« He could, with equal kill, δι ατηά not to aay what he 
was; and to be, what he was. not.’’ 
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ey ak eros 


Quando aliquid prohibetur, prohibetur et omne, per quod 


devenitur ad illud. 

«When any thing is prohibited. to. be done; whatever 
tends or leads to it, as, the means. of compassing it, is 
forbidden at the same time.” | 


hoe 


| τὰ 39. ἜΤ 
Id cinerem, aut manes credis « curare sepultos ? 
Virg. En. , he 


* Do you conceive that dust and ashes, or the buried ὃ 


Manes can have any concern for this ?”” 


ἈΝ 


P. 48. 


Est etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
Floris odore fominer tetre. consueta necare. 

: Lucret. 1. 6. v. 786. 
“shoe bere aia. particular tree, which grows in the great 
“mountains. of Helicon, whose scent is able to destroy the 
life of man.” : 


Pp, Ab: | 
Jnvideo sane Magistris, qui illum tanta mercede nihil 
sapere docuerunt, ᾿ς : an i Cicero. 
S*. His Instructors are Ἔρος enviable, who at fuch a con- 
siderable expence, (aught bi. to be so foolish.” 


Mortalitatem explevit. τς " Tacit, A. 3. 
§ He has filled up the measure of mortality.” 
‘Pp. ὅϑε 


ἐς 


τον τ 
νος. ὁ Ὁ. 
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Ῥίον 
Leta et fortia surgunt, | | 
‘Quippe solo natura subest. Virg. G. 2, 
** They rise up lusty and vigorous, for Nature is working. 
at the root, and the soil is wholesome,”’ 


Pearse 
Janum clausit, et ordinem 
Rectum, et vaganti freena licentie 
Injecit, amovitque culpas, . 
Et veteres revocavit artes. Hor.- 

-* He closed the temple of Janus, established a just 
order, and curbed the licentiousness of the time. He ἴε- 
moved the causes of offence, and called back the ancient arts 
which had disappeared, 


Py ipa 
Qui pregravat artes 
Infra se positas, extinctus amabitur idem. 
flor. Ep. ad Augusé., 
** The man who, from his real or supposed merit, is hated 
by. his Soaremporaries, becomes an object of affection, when 


he is no more.’ , 


P. 60. 
Non illa manes jacuere fayilla, 
Nec cinis exiguus τεὴν compescuit umbram.. 
Luce, Ἢ 9. 
** His Manes seni not under the embers of that pile; nor 
could the sprinkling of a few insignificant ashes quench the 
ardour of a | Spirit like his.” 


Poh, 


[ ixxiv | 
P. 61. 
" Sensum celesti demissum traxit ab arce. 
' ἰδ ἢ Fuv. Sat. 1 ¥, 
** She hath acived her oiigics anid the spring of attion 


from the regions above. 


P61; | 
"Instat terribilis vivis ; morientibus heerés ; 
‘Nulla quies: oritur preeda cessante libido; 

Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda maritis : 

Emicat ad nutum stricto mucrone minister. 

«« She (a) is an object of terror and dismay to all the living ; 
and she claims the inheritance of those who are ready to 
perish. With her there is no pause. When plunder ceases, 
lust awakes and rages: the rich tremble by day, and the 
married, by night. At her nod Satellites, with their swords 
unsheathed, start forth prepared for action. 


P. 62. | 
Szvis opus est, et fortibus umbris ; 
ipsa facit manes > hominum mors omnis in usu est. 
ΠΕ Luc. 1. 6. 
ΟΝ She {4 requires in her service the spirits ofthe cruel and 
of the brave. She herself creates them. She finds her 
account in death under every form.” 


Ps 
\ 


PL 64. 
Omnia Fata laborant, 
Si quidquam mutare velis; eg sub ietu 
Stat genus humanum! » A Lucan. 


(4) Applied to the Republick of France. 
«© Every 


i Po: 


L ixxv 1 
ἐς The fates and fortunes of all around totter and shake, 


if you attempt to change what exists. The whole human race 
stands or falls in the issue of this one conflict!” 


THE END OF THE PASSAGES QUOTED IN THE 
PREFATORY EPISTLE. 


A 
“TRANSLATION 
OF THE PASSAGES FROM 
GREEK, LATIN, ITALIAN, 
AND 
FRENCH WRITERS, 
QUOTED IN πῶς mara 
NOTES AND PREFACES 
THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
A POEM 
IN 


FOUR DIALOGUES, 


MG eG | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Pages of the Seventh Edition of the P. of L. are 
referred to in the following ‘"Eranflation: But as the 
Paflages are placed in the order in which they occur in 
the Notes to each Datagus., the Tranflations may be 


confidered as adapted to any preceding Edition of the 


Poem. 


TRANSLATION. 

) OF THE tat Bh 
GREEK AND LATIN PASSAGES, &a 
| “IN THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


Pa es a  ς, ς, 


MOTTO TO THE TITLE-PAGCE OF THE WORK: 


Yucs, ὦ παντὰ ev πᾶσι φυσει καὶ παιδείᾳ χρηστοι, και μετρίοις 
και φιλανθρωποι, καὶ TNS Βασιλειας aft, τότοις τοῖς λογοις 
επινευσῶτε.- ; 

Athenagore Atheniensis Legatio Imperatoribus Antonino et 
Commodo. 

Ad fin. Op. Fustin. Martyr. edit. Paris, 1636. p. 29. 

*~Ye,, who from your natural disposition, as well as from 
your education, are inall things good and kindly affectioned, 
moderate, and worthy of the kingdom which you uphold, be 
favourable to this Work.’’ 

oat ie 

Aw δυσφημίας καὶ ευὐφημιας, 
ἐν δὴ _ Through evil. report and good repoft.”? β 

Β P. 2. 


"4.7 

Ἦν: 

_Ex phrasi,.ex ore, εχ locutione, aliisque compluribus, mihi 

persuasi hoc opus maxima saltem ex parte esse Hieronymi 

Aleandri. Nam mihi genius illius ex domestico convictu 

-adeo cognitus perspectusque 6 est, ut ipse sibi non possit esse 

notior. 

ErasmiLipist. 570. C+ 1758: op. fol. edit..opt., Lugduni. 

‘* From his phrafeology, his manner of speaking, his pe- 

culiar diction, and other circumstances, I am convinced that 

the whole work, or the greater part of i it, 15 the composition 

of Hieronymus Aleander. From my constant, familiar, do- 

mestick intercourse with him, I am as intimately acquainted 
with his hee and rey cree as he himself can be.” 


MOTTO TO THE INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
' P. 3. 
Nel cerchio accolto, ~ © 
Mormoro potentissime parole ; | 
Gird ‘tre volte all’ Oriente il Woo, ν 
Tre volte ai regni ove dechina w Sole; 
«© Onde tanto indugiar ?_ FORSE ATTENDETE 
‘© VoOcI ANCOR PIL POTENTI, O PIU SECRETE? 
: ; Tasso. B. 13. 
co Retired within the magical ne εῖα, he murmured words 
of mightiest power. Thrice he turned his countenance to 
the East, and thrice to the realms where the Sun declines : 
‘6 Whence (he cries) i is this delay ὃ. Do ye wait for words 
cdf more secret than these, 0 or of greater potency?” 


PASSAGES IN THE 1NTODUCTORY LETTER. 
! non ἢ 
«© Quid de me alii loge ad videant ; sed loquen- 
tur tamen.” Cicero Somn. Scipronis. 
‘© As to what § some persons may say of me, let them look 


to their own words; but nevertheless they will talk.” Ρ 
og 


SO Se πα τ ae ee 


t gf. 
Peg 
Vite est avidus, quisquis non vult, 
| MUNDO sECUM PEREUNTE, το. -Senec. Tragéd. 
*« He is greedy of life, who is not willing to die, when 
the world i is seg around him.” | 


--.----ὄ. 


᾿ | Ρ, 7. 
Tey ἀιρεσιωνκαταλύσον τὰ φρυαγμοτα." =. 
Liturgia Sancti Gregora Alexand. Liturg. Oriental. Col- 
le@. v.1.p..107. Ed. Paris 1716. 
_ * Destroy the insolence, and high language of these here- 
sies, and make them of none effect.” 


hae 
Ἀγάθες ὥγαθοις ἀντεξετάξειν. 
Dion. Halicarn. Ep. ad Cn, Pomp. Epist. de Platone: 
pag. 757. seét.1. voli6. Ed. Reische, 1771: 
“ To examine the excellent with the excellent, and com- 
pare their several merits with each other.” 


Pz 8: 
(Αρχιλοκ 8) φωνημα nai οφρυοεσσαὺ ἀοιδὴν 
. Π]υργωσαᾶς στιξαρῃ mpwros ev εὐεπιῃ- 
Anthol. p. 393: Ed. Brodai: 
ἐς The first who strengthened the exalted strains of Archia 
lochus, with a rampart of firm and solid words,” 


ok κα ἢ 
Magnificabo Apostolatum meum: 
“61 will magnify my office.” 


P..30. 
Te φρονήσεως συννον κἀὶ πεπυκνωμοεῦον ς 
Basil. Archiepise. Caesarea Op. ν᾿ 2. P: 698. ed. 1618, 
ai The compact and condensed power of the under- 


standing.” | 
Ba | Ῥ, 12. 


fad 
P. 12. 
Ego, si risi;:quod ineptus 
’ Pastillos Rufillus olet—.. asia | 
Lividus et mordax eas? fie sat loybetvg ὁ Hiden 
‘ If I smile at the perftimes with which Ruifillnaie canal 
or at any similar piece of folly, must I of necessity be stig- 
matised as a man of an ret and malicious disposition?” 


Pit δι Ψιὶ 
᾿ ¥ 
᾿ 


, P. 14. 
οι μεν on‘ Benes 9 ye χελδν μ᾽ αυτον ἕλεσθαι, 
τὲ av ἐπε: OATSHOS Eye ΘΕΙΟΙΟ damaged 
“Ou περι μεν προῷρων χραδιη x καὶ θυμιος αγηνὼρ 


Ἐν πάντεσσι πονοισι; | Hom. Il. 10. V. 2426 


«ΤΕ indeed you fequire: me to chuse a companion, how 
can. I forget the divine Ulysses? His heart,’ his affections, 
and his. spirit are tied, heya and PSR ES ΜΙ every enter- 
prise.’’): : ἘΠ ' 


P14. 
\ Donum 
Fatalis vitge, longo penne visum: 
ὀρ Virg., den. 6. 
ἐε The present of the fatal risick: now seen again after ἃ 
Yong period.” ἢ be ‘iia dd Bae 
ἜΡΩΣ. 


Semel Causam dixi (vel iterum dicturus) quo semper τὴν 


nia agere solitus sum, ACCUSATORIO SPIRITU. 
MAE Ty ὦ δεῖ, 61. 


«Ἴ have once spoken ἴῃ this great Cause (prepared to re- 
peat my words, 1} required) with that apitit which I am ever 
wont to assume, the. se ai of an. accuser.’ ΚΎΓΤΥ 7. 


= δ Pah ας : 


Sevi spiracula Ditis: Pe oe ‘Virgin 7. 
The mouths’ ‘of ‘the cavern ‘which leads to cruel 
Tartarus.” ΠΡ ΡΣ eee Le 
Rare Δ ἢ ape: ἢ ee 
ati G pa) ee Bi OTe P; 17: ; 
Tibi’ nullum ‘periculum esse perspicio, qudd eRe 
sejunctum sit ab omnium interitu. - | 
Cic. Epist. ad Fam. 1. 6. ε. 1. 
ἐς For my own part, 1 can see no danger to which you are 
personally exposed, Ld ka and apart from the destruction of 


us all.” 


PstBot/t08 
Senza levarmi a volo, avend’io l’ale, 
Per dar forse di me non bassi esempi. 
νι | Petrarc: Part 2. Son.’ 86. 
hi ‘Without saecnbilng some adventurous flight, when I 
had pinions to support‘me; that I might — no ignoble 
example of myself.” 


tye 


P3219, 
/Le Roi et. ses Ministres peutétre se feroient lite ces 
Memoires, qui assurément ne sont pas ceux d’un ignorant. 
Gil Blas: 
«* The King and his Ministers might perhaps peruse these 
memoirs, which ss assuredly are not the Se μόρων of an 
uninformed man.” ὁ ὃ 


έ 


Ὁ Ps 20. 
“Advro ὠὡπορίᾶϊ. ᾿ς 
& Difficulties οὗ παγᾷ solution.» 9:5 


᾽ 


schon B3 : Ae Baa, 


A 


8} ; 
Bien ἢ 
Altius his nihil est; hac sunt fastigia mundi; 
Publica nature domus his contenta tenetur | 
Finibus. Manil. Astron. lib. 1. 
“ Nothing can be more exalted than speculations like these ; 
they are the very heights of the world. The great publick 
mansion of Nature herself is contained within these bounda- 
ries,”” 


~ { 


P, 21. 

Avra & TOT ΘΕΟΜΑΧΟΥ͂ φωναι emt καχιας ἰσχῦιμεγα- 
λαυχδμενΒ, καὶ TAS πρὸς τῷ ΎΨιστα ros ἀγγελοις παραδοθεισας 
τῶν εθνων δροθεσιας διαρπάσαι" και σύγίχειν AMELABYTOS, προνομεύσειν 
τε THY οἰκδμιενὴν, και παν το. ἔων αἀνθρωπων γένος διεκσείσειν καὶ 
μεταστήσειν τῆς TporEpoy, εὐταξιας απαυθαδιαϑομενα. 

Eufeb. Demonft. Εναηρ. 1. 4. £9. 

f* These are the vauntings of Him who fighteth against 
Gop; who glorieth in the strength of his wickedness; who 
threateneth utterly to destroy and confound the boundaries 
of nations, (once delivered by Tue Most Hicu to his an- 
gels and messengers;) and to make the whole Earth one scene 
of plunder and devastation ; who boasteth that he will shake 
all the sons of men, and subvert and change the state of 


every ancient ordinance, institution, and regular govern. 


ment.” 


Ρ. 2m. . 
** Facere aliquid ad veram pietatem feu doctrinam, Grech 
potius quam alia lingua loqui.”’ 
Casaub. Exercit. 16. ad Annal. Eccles. Baronit. 
“ (It cannot be supposed) that speaking or writing in the 
Greek language, i in preference to any other, can have any 
peculiar efficacy 1 in promoting. the. interests of true piety or 
learning,” 


P, 26. 


oe A  πὰ pee 


ee A 
Ρ, 26. 
ως leta parum, et dejecto lumina yultu. ‘i 
Virg. An. 6. 
‘* His brow was not brightened with chearfulness; and his 
countenance was dejected.” di 


P..'.266.3 , cease 
Aspro concento, orribile armonia, | 
D’alte querele, d’ululi, e di strida, 
Istranamente concordar s’udia. | 
; Ariosto, O, ἔς cant. 14. 
«« The strains were harsh; it was the harmony of horror: 
shrieks, and groans, and lamentations loud and deep, were 
heard to agree in: strangest consonance,” 


P. 27. 
Svegliata fra gli spirti eletti, 
Ove nel suo Fattor l’alma s’interna. Petrarch. 
*« Awakened, as from slumber, among the spirits of the 
elect, where the soul enjoys amore intimate communion with 


her Maker.” 


ee Ἢ 
Ὥσπερ aro τῶν εὐωδεστῶτων λειμώνων avpa τις ἡδεια' am” 
αὐτῆς φερεται. Ῥίσηγς. Halic. Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. se€t. 2. 
«© A gale of odorous sweets is wafted around, as from 
meadows of freshness and of choicest fragrance.” 
strane Wea 
P. 28. 
Capita argumentorum contra morofos quosdam et indoctos. 
| Era/mus. 
** The heads of arguments and objeétions againft certain 
persons of morose, peevish-natures, and without erudition.” 


B 4 r 28. 


Β δ. port τὸν 
| a P. 28. 

Che tempo @-ormai, ch’ai capi voti o macri 
- Di fenno, 81 soccorri con |’ ampolla. 
Ν Ariosto ΟΣ F. cant. “8. 
« For it is now high time to offer some assistance from the 
celestial vessel (called the ampolla) to those heads, which are 

either empty, or scantily provided with sense.” 


P. 29: 
Mendici, ek: balatrones. — ἀν Hor. 
εὐ ** Beggars, players, and varlets of every deseription.” 


ahi P. 29. 


o 
Tpioconapnyos ew, ολοον repus, arr δώητον, 
Τάρταροπαις Exarn. ᾿ς Orph. Argon. v. 974: 


** Hecate, with her triple head, a fatal and tremendous 
prodigy, the child of Tartarus.”’ 


P, 20- 
Καὶ δι᾽ Ενυω, καὶ τριγέννητος Θεα. . Lycophron,v. 510. 
The divine Beraea, and the Tritonian goddess, 
Minerva.” 


P. 30. 
| Doprvadn, ῥάκεων πολύμητις Οδύυσσευς, 
Ἄλτο 3° cart μέγαν wdov! exw διον mde Φαρετρην 
Twy eparrerny, ταχεας δ᾽ ἐγχευατ᾽ διστας 
Auts προσθε ποδων.. Hom, θάνε α 25. Vv. 1. 
** Ulysses stripped himself of his sordid. garments, and 
leaped upon the great threshold of the mansion. His bow 
and quiver, full of arrows, were in his hand, and he scat- 
tered the thafts of destru ction before his feet.” 
Ἢ Pe ge. 


ἔν. ΄ Δ} 
P. go, 
Συνδικον Μοισᾶν κτεᾶνον. ΡΥ Pyth. 1. 
“«« The lawful possession and right of the Mufes.” : 


Po χα, 
Pensa, che questo di mai non raggiorna. 
3 Dante. Parad. 
Pause ; and reflect, that a aay like this may never dawn 
again. 


Py 32+ 
| Seca 
Quos orbe sub omni 
. Jam vix septena numerat sapientia fama. 
“ Wisdom herself can scarcely number seven persons, 
from among all the sons of men, whom she can honour with 
such a name,” 


| P, 34. 

Grave virus munditias pepulit. yeni 

Hor. Ep, ad August. 

“Τῆς virulence of the infection has corrupted and 
τ΄ destroyed all that is sound, beautiful, and healthy.” 


P.; a7 
f° Non tenues ignavo pollice chordas 
| Pulso, sed Aurunci residens in margine templi, 

Audax magnorum trumulis adcanto magistrim. 

‘Stat. Sylv. 

“1 strike no feeble chords with an idle, unavailing im- 
pulse ; but holding my residence by the Auruncian temple, 
(where fleeps the spirit of -Lucilius) I bend before the tombs 
of mightiest masters, and raise my voice with boldness.” 

END OF THE INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


TRANSLATION 


Εν ἢ 


TRANSLATION: 


OF THE 7 
ὶ PASSAGES IN THE NOTES 


‘pees Fe Op RR, og 
FIRST DIALOGUE 
“OF ΤῊΣ ἡ 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 


~ 


; , 


P.! 99. 
Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, ᾿ 
Tratum Eupolidem pragrandi cum sene palles, 
Aspice et hec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis “ἢ 
Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure. 
: | Pers. Sat. 1. 
| ‘ Whoever thou art, who feelest thyself inspired with the 
spirit of the fearless Cratinus; who turnest pale over the page 
of the indignant Eupolis, and ot the venerable, dignified 
master of the sock*; look also upon these my labours, 
if by chance you should discover something matured 
and perfected by study. May my readers approach them 
- with an ear purified with incense from their altars.” | 


P. 42. , i 
Apollinee bellum puerile pharetre. ο΄ Statius. 
* The childish war of Apollo’s quiver.” — 


* Aristophanes. 


i 


δὰ ΤῊΣ SIRs aa) Seen hatte cae Ae Sere | 


[ wm 4 
P. 43. 
Talia dum gelebro subitam civilis Erinnys 
_ Larpeio de monté facem, Phlegreaque movit, 
Prelia; sacrilegis lucent Capitola tedis, 
Et Senonum furias Latiz sumpsere Cohortes. 
Stat: Sylu. 1. 5. ¢. 4. 
«© While I am recording these events, the Fury of civil 
Discord hath shaken her torch over the LTarpeian rock, and 
kindled wars fiercer than those on the plains of Phlegra. 
Behold, Tue Capiror is blazing with sacrilegious fires, and 
the Roman Legions have assumed the Pose niet: eg of 
the Gauls.” 
Ritag, 
Sol oecubuit: nox nulla secuta est. 
“Τῆς fun set; but no night ensued.” 


P. 47. 
Οὐκ tibi, — tali reddam pro carmine dona ? 
Virg. Eclog. 
** What remuneration can I offer you for a poem like 
this ?”” 


P. 47. 
Bi ile oc Hypsipilas, vatum et plorabile si quid. 
Pers. Sat. i. 
‘* Thetales of Phillis and Lh gle dan and a the lamentable 
stuff of sing-song poetasters.” 


P. 48 
Unus 
Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis sopitu’ quicte est. ; 
Lucret. L. 3. 
© Having aig and enjoyed the sovereignty, he closed 
his eyes in the fame common sleep of mortality.” 


' 7 ea χὰ, 


Deficiens crumena. 
** A purse under a consumption.’ 


) P. 50. 
“Ὁ Sine vi non ulla dabit wees: 
| a τ: : τ Virg. Georg: 4, 
ἢ "He will utter no. oracular precepts but upon compul- 
sion.” 


a ει ΟΣ 

ἢ καλνς ican bombinans in vacuo possit comedere 56- 
cundas intentiones ? - 

“« Whether a chimera buzzing in a'vacuum, has the power 
of eating up or ak lh second See iene or inten. 
tions P* 


1 4) 
Stupet hic vitio,,et fibris increvit’ opimum — 
- Pingue, caret culpa, nescit quid perdat, et alto 
_ Demersus summa rurfum non bullit in unda. - 


Pers. Sie 3. 


** He 1s become insensible by long habits of vice, andthe 
heart of the man is waxed fat and gross; he is placed 
beyond the i imputation of guilt, he has nothing to lose, and 
is plunged so deep, that he cannot rise even to bubble on 
the surface of the stream.” i Pett 


» r 4 


σὴν oe 


* A Germanick question, to edi ie the abfurdities of 

me‘aphysicks run mad. See a similar collection in the seventh 
chapter of the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus ; for instance : 
“ An preter Esse reale aiualis Essentiz sit aliud esse necessa- 
δ᾽ rtumpquores actualiter existat ?—In English thus: ‘* Whe- 
*‘ ther, besides the real being of actual being, there*be any 
© other being necessary to cause a thing to te 


Ρ. 525 


ee 
PP τος ; 
Non bac in federa. iain Verg: διά 4.. 
Not into such alliances and leagues as these.” 


“PL 55: 
Piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi recté, nam ut multum, nil moror. 


» 


Horat.\. 1, 8. 4... 

ὁ Γδὸ careless or too mide to undergo the toil of writing, 

I mean, of writing well; for as. to ihe quantity of his 
compofitions, it is out of the ἡδανῥαι. 


᾿ 


Ριφῶῖ 
Une boutique de verbiage. 
‘A mere word-shop,”? 


P. 56. 
De Causis corrupté Eloquentiz: - 
“ A treatise on the Causes why Eloquence. has been so 
much corrupted.” 


yee ὅθι . 
Abundat dulcibus vitiis. Quintil. 1. 10. c. 1s 
He abounds with luscious faults.”’ 
ῳ ἷ ᾿ -------.-- 
Eu ὦ δὰ 
Ov yap εν μεσοισι HEIT AE 
Lapa δυσμαχητα Μοισᾶν 
Τὼ ᾿πιτυχοντι Φερειν. 
« The gifts of the Mufes are not. offered to every ὁ one 
who pafles by, as common favours ; they muft be fought after, 


and obtained with SERIE 


SSE ee 


ἐξ Ὁ + . ἊΣ ἀν εν : P 58. 


Mugitus labyrinthi. BYSpset om Suv. Sat. 4s, 4 
‘* The bellowing of ‘the - “labyrinth. vi~NLB: Put for any ἢ 


common topick of ordinary poets or writers. 


(i 1 Bosg8s: i ἰρασύχι: δ 
: La πιάτίδα τ}: sx δ Stror 
Ῥαοήρεια Τ Trivulzia al sacro speco. 
a (lo hes odd egiebet οὐ σφ OieReOant: 96.)st. ἃ 
elie Fehinn sein brolighe up and ahaa in the ΕΝ Cae 


~-vern.”’ | ae 


/ 


Seem ἃς 


‘ Paigon ' | ὃ 
Per piu fiate gli occhi οἱ fofpinfe oni 


Quella lettura, e fcolorocci il viso ζ΄ 

Ma solo un punto fu quel che οἱ vinse. 
Quando leggemmo, cominciai, Ahi lasso, 
Quanti dolci pensier, quanto desio 

Ménd costoré al dolordso ‘passo!” 

Dante Inf. c. §. 
πολ δ. work often affected us, and our cheeks turned pale 
as we were reading i it; but there was one circumstance which 
quite subdued us. As we were proceeding, I exclaimed, . 
«« Alas! what softness’ of sentiment, what extasy of Neg 

-* conducted these wretched souls to the paths of sorrow.” 


" - 
πον τ 

; Omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras, 
Difcite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 
3 : Virg. Ain. 6 6. 
He gives admonition to all, and cries with a loud voice 
throughthe shades ; Give ear unto me, and be warned; revere 


justice, and despise. not the power of the Gods.” 
δ P. 63. 


[ 15 1 


Ρ. con 

Sunt adhuc ἐς cure hominibus fides et officium; sunt qui 
defunctorum quoque amicos agant. 

Plin. Epist. 

“ὙΠῸ οιοὺς of ἀδὲ ἐν, and fidelity a are yet cultivated 
among men: some are still to be found who will perform the 
duties of friendship to the departed.” 

P. 64. 

Agri, edificia, loca, possessiones, (coelum et mare preter- 
miferunt,. cetera -complexi sunt). publicé data, AssIGNATA, 
vendita !” ΚΣ Cic. de Leg. Agrar. Or. 3. 
“ Lands, edifices, estates, possessions of every species, all 
have been seized within their grasp ; the heaven above, and 
the sea excepted, all have been nah publick property, by 
᾿ gift, by assignment, by auction.” 


P. 64. 
Si vous voulez une » REVOLUTION, il faut commencer par 
décatholiciser la France. | Mirabeau. 
“ΤΕ you are in earneft for a Revolution, you must begin 
by annihilating the Catholick religion in France.” 


: P, 66. 
Quantis suspiriis et gemitibus fiat, ut quantulacunque cy 
parte possit intelligi Devs! Augustin : 
‘«« (They feel) by what prostration of soul, by what prayers 
and strong conflicts of the’ spirit, even the slightest and most 
imperfect knowledge of Gop is to be obtained !” 


“P67. 
‘Auctor nominis ejus Curistus, qui, Tiberio imperitante 
per 


16 1 
per Procuratorem ᾿ς Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. 
Tacit. Annal. 1. 15. f. 44. 
‘¢ The founder. of that denomination of worship was 
CuRIST, who, i inthe reign of Tiberius, suffered the punishment 
of death under the Procurator Pontius Pilate.’’ 


γε 


ὋΣ 


Non est qui judicat veré; confidunt in nihilo, foquuntur | 


vanitates ; conceperunt laborem, pepererunt iniquitatem. 

“ς There is not one who judgeth with true judgment ; no, 
not one: their trust is in nothing : they talk words of vanity ; 
they have conceived mischief, and brought forth iniquity.” 


Γι 5 ΐ 
I, Lior, colliga manus. Liv. 12 
“ὁ Go, Ligtor, and bind his hands.” 


YP, 68. 
Grecé 
Discumbunt; nec velari Pictur jubetur ; 
Forsitan expectes ut Gaditana canoro 
Incipiat prurire choro. b LUV, 
«¢ Their entertainments are in the Greek fashion ; and the 
pictured emblem appears without a veil: you might expect to 


see the dancing- re (from the East) displaying their attitudes — 


before the guests.” 


v 


‘ " Ὁ 69. 
LoGia Mpwrov ayvn ἐστιν, ἐπειτα cignwinne 
* Wisdom is first pure, then peaceable.” 


P, 70. 


' Si sic omnia! : eS, Juv. 
τς Would he had always written so !” | ἐν 


.-- “ — sy tr ΄ 
Dee ει ν, ee ay ee ee χὰ. ὦ ee a πον eee 


tL 7 ] 
P, 70. 
Bella femina che ride, 
Vuol dir, borsa che piange. Ital. Comed, 
“ΤῊ smiles ofa pretty girl are the tears of the purse.” 
Ltahan Proverb. 


P. 71. 
‘Compesuit ofo volumina, inepté magis quam ineleganter. 
Sueton. Claud. Sect. 41. 
“πὸ composed eight volumes, not without elegance, 
but without sufficient discernment.” 


tal | 
Propera stomachum laxare saginis ; 
Et tuaservatum consume in secula rhombum. 
: Juv. Sat. 4. 
* Prepare your stomach for these delicacies ; ms feast 
upon the fish which has been preserved for your times,’ 


Poze 
Corpus fine pe€tore. : Hor. 
‘** A body without a foul.” 
2 ite FP 
Vite summa brevis. Hor. 


“ The short span of life.” 


P. 74. 
Magno conatu magnas nugas. Terent. 
** Great efforts for great trifles.”” } 


P. 76. 
Ououfque shea: pascetis ignigenos istos ? 
Apulei. Metam. 1; 7. 
" “ον long will ye idly support these sons of fire p” 
Cc aS γῆς 


Né pour la digestion. 
‘* Born for nothing but to eat and digo? 


P. 80. 
Grande munus 
Cecropio repetat cothurno. » 
© May he re- ‘affume the weight arid dignity of the tragick 
bufkin.” | 


» 


P. 81. 

Ces propos, diras tu, sont bons dans la satire, 

Pour égayer d’ abord un le&teur qui veut rire: 

Mais il faut les prouver; en forme: j’y consens. 

Repons moi dene, Doéteur, et mets toi sur les banes; 

Qu’ eft ce qu’ un Commentateur ? 

: 18] Boileau, Sat. 8. 

‘* These subjects, you may say, are certainly pleasant in a 
Satire, to enliven and amuse areader who loves to laugh. But 
I want the proof; let me have it in regular\form. I agree 
with you; well, Doctor, answer me, and take your seat 
quietly, as in the schools. Whatzs a Commentator 2” 


FP; 34. $ 
Non more probo ; cum carmina lumbum 


Intrant, et tremulo scalpuntur ubi intima versu. 
Pers. Sat. κι 


« The manner is ἀπο σοοά nor respectable; when the 
verses, or the subject of them, enter the very marrow, and 
‘the effeminate, serine accents provoke and irritate the 
inmost sensations.”’ 


rn 


Ce Ee TL Te ee a ie MO eee ee 


ΡΥ ἘΠ ve  τὰ 
ἀπ Ὁ ἃ." 
» 


ἘΠῚ J 
Ρ, 85. 
_ Pauca suo Gallo, que vel legat ipsa Lycoris, 


Virg. Ecl. το. 


«© Such” effusions ‘of verse and fancy, as, even Lycoris 


\ 


herself might read,”” 


P. 85. 


Hoc defuit unum 
Fabricio. fur. Sat. 4. 


« This was the only point in which Fabricius was 
deficient.”’ 


P, 87. 
Carminaque Aonidum, justamque probaverat iram. 
Oud, Metam. 1. 6. ν. 2. 
‘* (Minerva) approved the strains of the Muses, and their 
honest indignation,” 


( 


P. 88. 
Tlappaois, ἣ τ᾽ ἐκλεψε voov Tuma περ Φρονεοντῶν. Hom. Il. 
‘* Such is the power of insinuating flattery; it steals away 
the understanding of the best and the wisest. 


P. g2 
Videre CANES; primusque Melampus, 

Pamphagus et Dorceus, velox cum fratre Lycisca, 
Ichnobatesque sagax, et villis Asbolus atris, 
Nebrophonosque valens, et trux cum Lzlape Theron, 
Labros et Agriodos, et acute vocis Hylactor, 
Quosque referre mora est. Ea turba, cupidine prede, 
Qua via difficilis, quaque est via nulla, sequuntur. 
Heu famulos fugit Ipsz suos: clamare libebat, 
Act&on Ego /um; dominum cognoscite vestrum ; | 
Vellet abesse quidem, sed adest. 


Ovid Metam. 1. 3. 
Boe rey A ct hy Ee 


[ do Τ' 

ἐς Tue Docs descried him: first rushed forth Melampus, 
Pamphagus, and Dorceus, and the swift-footed Lycisca, with 
her brother, the quick-scented Ichnobates ; and Asbolus, black 
and shaggy, and the powerful Nebrophonos, Lzlaps, and the 
fierce Theron, Labros, and Agriodos, and the shrill-toned 
Hylactor, and others which I cannot name. The whole pack, 
eager for their prey, follow in full cry, where the path is rough 
and difficult, and even where no path at all is to be traced. 
Alas! he flies from his own attendants. F ain would he have 
cried out, 1 am Act#on; behold in me your Jord and 
master.—He wished to be away from them: but in vain. He 
2s left in their power.” ' ὶ 


F. 94- 
Avrov xo ᾿Θεραποντα. Homer. 


«+ Himself, and his faithful attendant.’” Or, ‘* The knight 
and his squire.” 


----- 


Pigs. 
Mihi sit propositum in taberna mort ; 


Vinum sit appositum morientis ori ; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint τὰ, χώνη chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori.’ 
Drinking via by Walter de Mapes, * Archdeacon ‘a 
Oxford, in the 11th century. 
" My resolution is to die in a tavern; may wine be placed 
before my lips as 1 am “expiring ; that the angelick choirs, 
when they appear, may say, “ baa be propitious to this 
jovial drinker !” 


P. 96. 


pe abray Quoted by Mr; Warton, in his second Dissertation, 
_ prefixed to his History of English Poetry. 


I 


[ a] 
oP, 96. 

Iilum pro literato plerique laudandum duxerunt, quum 
ille, naniis quibusdam anilibus occupatus, inter Milesias 
Punicas Apuleii sui, et ludicra literaria consenesceret. 

Julius Capitolinus in Vita Clodi Albini 

; ad Constantium Augufium. 

i *«* Many were inclined to consider him as a deep scholar, 

ο΄ engaged as he was with old-wives fables and trifles, and 

__ passing a learned old age among the Milesian Tales of his 
own Apuleius, and the child’s-play of literature.” 


P, οὔ. 
Utilium sagax rerum, Wore A, Ps 
“4 Subtle and sagacious in useful discoveries.” 


POOF. 


Altum Saganz caliendrum. 


Hor. 1, 1. sat. 8. 
** The towering head-dress of the Sorceress Sagana.”” 


P. οὗ, | 
Κατακαυχᾶται Eneos κρισεως. 
** Mercy rejoiceth against judgment,” 


P. gg. 


Cuicunque vettrum fortiter opposuerim; Ouintil. 


* I would confidently put it in competition with any of the 
ancients.” 


ni) ah 
Nexvwy apevnva καρηνας ᾿ Hom. Odys. 
** Phantoms of the dead, without strength or substance.” 


C3 | P. τοο. 


= 


ft] 
P. 100. 
Ecce pro Clericis multum allegavi ; 
Nec non pro Presbyteris multum comprobavi; 
Pater noster pro me, quoniam peccavi, 
Dicat quisque Presbyter cum sua Suavi. 
Draking Song (as above :) by Walter de Mapes, in the 
| 11th century. 
_ See what slleaibine I havi made in favour of Priests and 
Presbyters ; and so may eyery grateful Clerk, with his sweet- 
heart, say a Paternoster forme and my sins!” 


% 


P. 100, 
* Si quis dixerit Episcopum aliqua infirmitate laborare, 
anathema esto.””. th | 
Decree of the Council of Constance. 
“ΤΠ any one presume to say, that a Bishop may have his 
failings, let him be accursed,” | 


P. 101. 
_ Hic liber est conglutinatus ex tam multis libris, quot 
unus pinguis Cocus oves, boves, sues, grues, auseres, pas- 


seres, Coquere, aut unus fumosus calefactor centum magna 


hypocausta ex illis calefacere posit.” 
; Epist. Obscurorum Virorum, 
« This book*i is conglutinated, or made up, of as many books 
<s would serve one fat cook for fuel, to dress sheep, oxen, 
swine, pigs, ducks, turkeys, and geese, without number; or 


48 many as would be sufficient for one High-Dryer to heat a 


undred stoves.’” From a book, mtitled, ‘‘ The Epistles of 
Ubscure Men.” 


* ὦ, ἐς. The Notes on the Raition of Shakspeare, ἡ Johnson 
and steaes Aiccas ἢ &c. &c. ὅζε. : 


END OF DIALOGUE THE FIRST, 
PASSAGES 


pe oe 
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PASSAGES IN THE NOTES 
Si OE” TRG : 
SECOND DIALOGUE. 
rd OF THE. 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 
Rae gg πῃ gs ρρὰῳ 
Β. 103. 
Er’ aGrnros καὶ averaros οξεῖ χαλκω, 

Aviva κατα μεσσον, ἄγοι δὲ με ΠΙαλλας Adnyn | 

Χειρος ἑλεσ᾽, avrap Cerswy ἀπερύκοι ἐρωην. | 
Hom. Il. 4. ν. 40. 
“4 Yet untouched and without a wound, I pass through 
the thickest of the ranks; ; and may Minerva lead me by the 
hand, 3 defend me from the missile weapons of the 

enemy,” 


4 


P. 105, 

Aveipudas . 
Kat Qacyave ξωστηρα, καὶ Eidos πᾶτρος, 
Ἰκρημνων evepbev αἰγίλιψ ῥοιζεμενων, 
1]αλιν (δοκενω.) “" Lycophron, Cassand. 1321. 
ΝΣ Drawing forth the belt and the paternal sword, buried 
deep under the cliffs and racks sounding with storms, I again 
take my stand of observation*. ἰῷ 


Ρ. τοῦ. 
Flebit, et insignis ἰοξᾷ, cantabitur urbe. Har. Sat. 1.1. 2. 
| ait He 


* This dark allusion of Lycophron i is toa legend concerning 
Theseus. See Piutarch in the Life of Theseus. If I recollect. 
right, there is a picture, in Lord Exeter’s collection at 


Burleigh, on this subject. 
C4 


[ “4.7 
* He shall pepret it, and become the. burthen of some 
popular song.” : 


R. Ilo. | 
Dechirans ἃ J’envi leur propre République, 
Lions contre Lions, parens contre parens, 
Combattent follement POUR LE CHOIX DES TYRANS. 
“ Bowleau, sat. 8. ν. 132. 


ἮΝ Tearing in pieces their own Republic, we see them, lions 
opposed to lions, relations to relations, madly and rey 
fighting with each other FOR THE CHOICE OF TYRANTS.” 


ean 


P, Th 
Karaider γαῖαν opynorns Aenc, | 
Στρομξω TOV ἀιματηρον εξαρ χων νομὸν. 
Ἅπασα δὲ Say πρλυμιματων δυηϊαμενη 
Κειται, πεῷῴρικαν δ᾽, στε Anis yuaty 
Λογχαις ἀποστιλβξοντες. Οἰμωγη δὲ μοι 
Ey wo: πυργων εξ ἄχρὼν woadAgrat, 
Tos asbegos κυρσα γηνεμιδς ἕδρας, 
Tow γυναικων, και καταῤῥαγαις πέπλων, i 
Adan ex’ arrn συμῷοραν Sedery never 
Lycophron Cassandra. ν. 249; 
** The God of battle kindles the flames of war in the land, 
and sounds the sanguinary blast from his trumpet. The 
_. kingdom all around presents one scene of devastation, and the 
fields are bristled with spears, waving thick as the ears of 
corn, ‘Lamentations, wafted through the silent regions of 
the air, are heard from the pinnacles of the towers, with 
the rending of veils, and the shrieks of women, waiting for 
misery upon misery, and calamity upon calamity.” 


> b , 
Da et eee © 
Ate 


a 


“P. 113. 


[ % ] 
P. 119. 
Glomerare sub antro 
Fumiferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris, 
Virg. Ain. 8. ν. 254, 
<7 gather together, in the recesses of the cavern, a thick 
night, palled in the dunnest smoke of hell *, while the 
darkness is mixed with fire | 1" 


P, rime 

Ubi passim 

Palantes error recto de tramite pellit. Hor. 1, 2. sat. 3. 

‘* Where error drives them in endless deviations, from the 
right path.” 


dl 


Leta | 
P; 117. 
Dogmatizer en vers, et rimer par chapitres. 
Boileau, 5. 8. v. 116. 
“Το deliver dogmas or sentences in verse, and to rhyme 
“6 chapter by chapter.” 


P. 119. 
Vitreo bibit ille Priapo. "Fu. ὅν 2. Ve OF 
‘* He drinks from his glass goblet, shaped like a Priapus.”” 

3 Ῥ, 120. 

Historia quoquo modo scripta delectat. Plin. Epist. 
** History is always pleasing, write it as you will.’ 

Ρ, 120. 
Sed tamen in pretio. Hor. A. P. 


-* But still it has a value.” 
P. 12te 


* Expressions from Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


26 7 
P. 121. 


Amoretti alati. 
és Little ΤΟΝ with Little! wings.” 


4 ' 


Pisag. ci 
Yave ἀγωγὰ ἅπασι τὰ ξυνηθεα: Navrinw μὲν 4 ev ἀκατῶ 
καταχλίσις, καὶ εν θαλασσΉ TepiPopa, καὶ αἰιγιαλων noc, mds 
MULATWY κυύπος, AVELLWY TE Couos,/ "TA. 
Aretaus, de Morbis Acutts. c. 1. p.7. Edit. Boerhaave. 
«ΑἹ! things which are habitual, such as motions to which 
“we are accustomed, are favourable to sleep. Fora sailor 
** you will recommend the reclining on ship-board, a voyage 
*« at open sea, the sounding of the shore, and the noise of the 
** winds, and the rearing of the waves, &c. &c. &c.” 
LATER, 
P, 123. 
“ Apollineo n nomina digna choro. 
“ Names worthy to be inscribed.in the choir of Apollo.” 


Ῥ, 194. 
I]. cantar, che nell’ anima si sente ; 
sl piu ne sente 1’ alma, ‘il men l’orecchio. 
‘« That musick, which is felt internally ; it is not the ear, but 
the soul itself, which is affected.”’ 


P. 126, 
Felix curarum! cui non Heliconia cordi 
Serta, nec imbelles Parnassi 6 vertice laurus; 
᾿ Sed viget ingenium, et magnos accinctus in usus, 

Fert animus quascunque vices. Statius. Sylv. 
Ὁ Happy and fortunate in his cares and engagements! For 
him the garlands of Helicon, and the ide laurels which bloom 
on the brow of Parnassus, have no charms! But the powers of 
pee his 


PET ag ae See me te 


ΓΦ’ ἢ 
his understanding are vigorous, and his mind, from long 
experience, is bound up to bear the vicissitudes of the world.” 


P. 126. 

Ingenium illustre altioribus studiis juvenis admodum dedit; 
non, ut plerique, ut nomine magnifico segne otium velaret, 
sed quo firmior adversus fortuita Rempublicam capesseret. 

Tacit. Host. 1. 4. ¢. δ. 

* In early youth he devoted all the powers of his illustrious 
mind to the higher philosophy ; not, as the manner of some 15, 
to shelter sloth under the covert of a splendid name, but, by 
a steady and deliberate firmness against the accidents of life, 
to prepare himself for the administration of the state.”’ 


rs 420. | 

« Opum contemptor, recti pervicax, constans adversus 
metus.” Lacit. 1b. 
oe Superior to avarice, of a persevering rectitude of 
principle, and unmoved by fear.” 


3 alles Ls tages 
Magnum est vectigal Parsimonia, ἀν" 
δὲ CEconomy is a great possession.” 


Besa, | 
Mecenatis Rana, gb collationem pecuniarum, in magno 
terrore erat.” | Phan. Nat. Hist.1.97. ¢. 1. 
“« The frog of Maecenas (i. 6. his seal bearing the figure 
of that animal) was an Spe bie: of great terror, as ithe 
instrument of levying money.’ 3 : 


ep: ob 


‘ ee apr 
Oma Evyeos, Quosws μεν δυνῶμει; μελετῆς δὲ Coaxurnts, 


Rees on ὅτος qureoaielia ery ra δέοντα. Thucyd. 1. 1. 5. 198. 


e Ftis 


~ 


[ 28 J | : 

“ς His sagacity was peculiarly his own; gifted by nature “| 

with intuitive skill, he-had moreover such promptitude of 

counsel, as gave him a decided superiority in advancing all 

that was necessary upon any subject, and on the spur of the 
eccasion. 


FP... £30. ag 
{nformatum fulmen. 
** An unfinished thunder-bolt.” 


P. 130. 
‘Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosz 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri ; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque metumque 
' Miscebant oper, flammisque sequacibus iras, 
Virg. fen. 8. 429. 
Mr. BurKE himself has thus translated this passage in 
part 5, chapter 5, of his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
as-an example that words may affect without raising distinct 
images. “ Three rays of twisted showers, three of watery 
** clouds, three of fire, and three of the winged South wind ; 
“ then mixed they in the work terrifick lightnings, and 
ἐς sound, and fear, and anger, with pursuing flames,” 


P. 131, 
Cum tot abortivis feecundam Julia vulvam 
Solveret, et patruo similes effunderet offas. 
Juv. Sat. 2. v. 32. 
** Since the teeming womb of Julia has produced so many 
crude births, or rather abortions, which confess their incestuous 
sires.” . 
wisp 
-P. 132. 
᾿ Avapinyromeyns ex Cabpwy γῆς, αὐτὸ τε yuuvenevs Taprape. 
Longin, de Subl. sect. gs 
* While 


[ 29 J] 
“ While the earthis burst asunder from its foundations, and 
the very depths of Tartarus disclosed and laid bare to view.” 


. PS 133%. 


Quando ullum invenient parem? Hor. 
*« When shall'they look upon his like again ?” 


P. 193. 


Monumenta rerum posteris quzrentibus tradidit. Fre- 


- quentabunt ejus domum optimi Juvenes, et veram viam, 


velut ex oraculo, petent. Hos ille formabit; ut vetus 
gubernator, littora et portus, et quid secundis flatibus, quid 
adversis ratis poscat, docebit, et communi ductus officio, et 
amore quodam operis., Quintil. 1.12. c. xi, 5.4. 

‘« He has delivered down to all posterity, who may enquire 
after them, the monuments and records of these transactions. 
Young men of character and ability will be desirous of ds 
company and conversation, and will learn from him, as from 
an oracular decision, the path which it is their interest, or duty, to 
follow. He will instruct them, and will form their minds, Like 
an experienced pilot, he will shew them what is necessary to 
direct and preserve the vessel, when the gale is prosperous, 
or when the storm is raging. He will be led to this bya 
sense of duty and ef common good, and even by the 
pleasure he finds in the office itself.’’ 


P. 134. 


Magno discrimine causam 

Protegere affectus ? te consule, dic tibi, quis sis, 

Orator vehemens, an Curtius, an Matho, trucce 
Noscende est mensura tue. Juv. Sat, 11. V, 95. 
“Ὁ Are you about to undertake the management of a cause 
of great importance ? First consult your own self ; say fairly 
and honestly, who and what you are; an orator of power and 
strength, 


C 30] 
strength, or Curtius, or Matho. Understand well the 
measure of your eloquence and ability.”’ 


P. 195. 


Hunc ne pro Cephalo raperes, Aurora, timebam. 
Ovid. Epist. Sapph. Phaoni. 
** I was apprehensive that γον, Aurora, might seize 
upon him, for ye own Cephalus.”’ 


eS SE 


P. 136. 
Virus lunare. | Lucan. 1. 6. 
« Drops of infection distilling from the moen.” 
N. B. Shakspeare, in his Macbeth, alludes to this piece of 
ancient witchcraft. 
‘¢ On the corner of the moon - 
Hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
I'll catch it, ere it fall to ground.” 


P, 120. 
Ts Ducews γραμματεὺς Ὧν, Tov κωλᾶμον amobpexwy εἰς Nev. 
Suidas. 


« He was the Scribe, or Secretary of Nature, dipping his 
pen into mind.” 


rh 14%, 
Nunc non e manibus illis, 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla, 
Nascentur viole. - Pers. Sat. 1. v. 38. 
« Will not violets spring from the spot where his manes 
repose, from his tomb and favoured ashes?” 


P. 142. | - 
sel ey Ad que 
Discutienda valent sterilis mala robora ficus. 
Juv. 8. το. vs 144. 
ὃς The shoots of a wild fig-tree are sufficient to burst them 
‘ asunder.” 


Oe hes 


Se Se lig Yt lap hei 


i ; δ 1 
‘auinder: _N ae Juvenal alludes to the wild . fig-tree 
stretching its roots deep under ground, and then shooting out 
with strength sufficient to break the stones of sepulchres. 


P. 143. 
Rite maturos aperire partus. | Hor. 
“Τὸ bring forth the matured birth in due form.’’ 


P, 144. 


Oro miserere laborum 
Tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis. 
Virg. Ain, 22 
_ « Consider, I beseech you, all that I have undergone ; have 
compassion on a mind which has suffered most unworthily.” 


P. 145. 
Nomen in exemplum sero servabimus zvo. 


| Milton ad Patrem, 
“« We will preserve his name for an example to late 
posterity.2’ 


: P. 146. 

largimwraros, Qidodweos καὶ adweodoxnros, φιλοπτωχρς, 

ψενναιος, νεὼν διορθωτης, ὅσιος, δικαιος, εὐσεξης, εἰς ἄκρον τῆς 
WALOELAS EANAAKWS. 

“« A Physician of consummate skill; generous, liberal, not 
to be corrupted; a friend to the poor atid needy; ἃ gentleman 
an principle; a regulator and conductor of youth; a man of 
sanctity, justice, and piety; whose attainments have reached 
the utmost heights of erudition.” | 


P. 148. 
Nudus agas; minus est insania turpis. fur. Sat. 2. 
“Plead then quite naked; madness is less to-be censured.” 


ὩΣ ͵ 3 ι. —N; B, 


C 3 J 
- eN.B. Juvenal alludes to the indecent summer dresses of 
the Roman advocates in the courtsof law.” 


P. 150. 
Quel d’amor travagliato Sacripante. <Ariosto. 0. F.c. τ. 


“1 speak of the /ove-/orn Sacripante.”’ 


P. 150- 
Συνετοίσι. 
(This note is addressed) ‘* To the intelligent,” 
; & 


P. 150. 
Della commodita che qui m’ ἃ data, 
Io povero Medor, &c. Ariosto, 0. F. c. 23, s. 108. 
“ΕἸ, poor Medoro, in gratitude for the favourable reception 


‘I found in this place,” &c. &c. * 


- 


Ps ΐο, 


Era scritto in Arabico, che il conte 
Intendea cosi ben come Latino. Ariosto, O F. ib. 
“ΤῸ was written in the Arabick language, which the noble 


Earl understood as well as he did Latin.” 


Pere, 
Né sono a Ferra, πὸ a Sacripante 
(O sia Carliglio) per donar piu rima ; ' 
~~. Da lor mi leva il Principe d’Anglante, &c. / 
Ib. Cant. 12. 8. 96. 


“ I cannot allot any more of my verses to Ferrau, or 
Sacripante (or evento Carlzs/e) ; the Prince of Anglante calls 


my attention from them; &c.” 


~ 


* Part of the . inscription on the entrance of the cave or 
grotto, where Angelica and Medoro were accustomed. to 


meet. 
ea 152 


eee 


Prey, 
Ox θεοι οἰκτειραντες ανθρωπὼων (Lome MSS. add πολιτικων) 
emmovoy πεφυκὸς γένος, τὰς Mucus, και Απολλωνα, καὶ Διόνυσον 
ξυνεορτάστας εδοσαν. © © ‘Plato de Legibus, lib. 2. 


‘** The Gods in compassion to the race of men * born to 


toil and trouble, gave the Muses, and Apollo, . and Bacchus 
as companions of their festivals.” 


oA SR ie 
᾿ Exduois,—exCorny—Laros αντιφθογγος. ὦ 
N. Β. These are Greek musical terms, and technical 
words, which it would be-needless to explain, and indeed 
would answer no purpose. Dr. Burney’s History of Musick 
will, I believe, give their Sepeaton at large. 


| Ρ, 156. 

Di Patri, quorum semper sub numine T7oja est, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos Juvenum, et tam certa tulistis 
Pectora. Vir. Ain. ὃ. ν. 947. 

““Ο ye Gods οὗ my country, tutelary Deities of Troy, ' 
ye cannot surely have resolved to extirpate the sons of Teucer, 
since ye have inspired the breasts of our youth with such 
loyalty of zeal, and with such determined bravery.” 


END OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE, 


D - PASSAGES 


* Some manuscripts read here, * politicians.” 
ae 
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PASSAGES 
IN THE 


THIRD DIALOGUE 
OF THE 


PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


P. 159. 
Ἐχλαγξαν δ᾽ ap? οἴστοι ar” crac xworevord, 
Aure κινήθεντος" δδ᾽ nie Νυκτι coms. 
E2er’ ewerr” ἀπάνευθε veer, wer δ᾽ ἰὸν Enxe, 
Acwn δὲ κλαγγὴ ever” αργύρεοιο C1010. 
Oupnas μεν “πρωτὸν exwyero, καὶ Kovas ἀργῆς, 


“ 


“Αὐτὰρ erst” Avro Cedos eemeuxes wQrers 
Bann αἰεὶ Se πύρα» γεκυῶν καιοντο θαμιξιαι. Ὁ 
il Hom. Il. 2. 
« ‘The arrows rattled 1 in his’ uitvert” as he moved along in. 
all the fierceness of his wrath. His march was like the Night. 
He took his station ata distance from the ships, and sent forth 
a shaft; and the sounding of the silver bow was terrible: 
His. first attack was on the animals, the mules and dogs; but 
after-that, He smote THE “ARMY - ITSELF with many a deadly 
arrow, and the oe piles of the slain blazed frequent 
through the camp.” 


. P. 161. 
Tavre sav ὕπερ Yuu, ὑπερ τῆς. Adn%ssaz, ὕπερ τῆς 


ὑμετερας, g 


Γ- 35:.} 


ὅμετερας Πολιτείας, καὶ τῶν ΝΝομων, καὶ τῆς Σωτηριᾶς,͵ χαὶ 
τῆς Ευσεζειας, καὶ τῆς Δόξης, καὶ τῆς Ἐλευθεριας, ὕπερ τῶν 
κοινῇ “πᾶσι yey, aupiCoroyenar καὶ διεξερχομαι. 

Σ Demosthenes, Tlep Στεφανε. 
- ** 1 present these considerations-as the result of accurate 
and solemn investigation ; they are offered in behalf of you 
ALL; in the cause of Truth, your Constitution, and your 
Laws; for your common Salvation, your Religion, yout 
Honour, and your Liberty.” : 


P. 169. 
Asrravyaca“Oios Eqedpos 
Quocos ἐξ drare σκοπιὴν eyes, ὃς xe Le pero 
Βυσσοθεν ᾿εξερυσειε | 

Callimachus, Hymn. ad Delum. v. rn 19g. 

«© Look upon ‘the great Vision* of that guarded 
mount,” see what a power holds his watchful residence on 
the summit of the cliff, a power able to overthrow you from 
your foundations!” N.B. The poet is speaking of Mars’ 


personified on the higheft mountain of Delos. 


P. 162. 
Τειχεα μεν καὶ λᾶες Umar ῥιπὴς ye πέσοιεν 
Στρυμιονια Bopewo θεος δ᾽ aes ἀστυφελικτος ! 
Δηλε φιλη, roves Σὲ (οηθοος αρμιφιδεξηκει- 
Callim. 1}, v.25. 
‘© Ramparts, and walls of stone may be shaken and fall at 
the blast of Strymonian Boreas ; but THE Gop is immoveable! 
Such is the power who surrounds and protects thee, O my 
beloved Delos.” ag i Loe eae 
aes 


Da | τ PetGg, 


on An expression adapted frem the Lycidas of Milton. 


“tf Re Ky ee 
oF 165... 
Ἵ alpestro monte, ond’ ἃ tronco Peloro. 


Dante Lue ie Ce 14. 
“ae ate Alpine mountain, whence Pelorus is torn.” 


oe 


Ws . P. 164. 
Οὐκ cum magna tmodis multis mirarida videtur 
“Gentibus humanis Regio, visendaque fertur, 
Rebus opima bonis, multa munita virim vi, 
Ni tamen Hoc habuisse Viro preclarius in se, 
‘Nec sanctum magis, et mirum carumque videtur.”’ 
Lutret. 1..1..N. 728. 
** A Region, long the subject of speculation and wonder 
to all the surrounding nations ; a kingdom which abounds in 
every production which is valuable, and which is defended 
by the znternal, consolidated strength of her own natives; 
yet she appears to have. possessed no greater object of love 


and veneration, or more illustrious than THIS MAN.” 
rt ; ) 


Ῥ, 164. 
Animo vidit; ingenio complexus est; eloquentia 


alluminavit.”” Paterculus concerning Cicero. 


“« These subjects he saw by the power of his mind; he 
comprehendedthem by his understanding; and by his. pears 
he cast a κοὐ ρον δ; them.”’ 


opr P. 166. : 
“La piova maladetta, fredda e greve, _ 

Regola, e qualita (estrana) ¢ nuoya, 

Grandine grossa, ed acqua tinta € neve, 
.jPer Ὁ aer tenebroso si riversa! - 


} 
} 
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“ Tt was a storm of accursed quality ; of rain, cold, heavy, 
and frequent, with hail stones and sleet, and thick discoloured 
snow, re ‘down in torrents through the darkened regions. é 
of the air.” ” 


Pe 167. 
OME Garg h st a Soh λελάσμενοι ἐσμεν, Αχιίλλευ | 
Ou μεν Se ϑωοντος aundees, dé θανοντος. Hom. Il. 
‘*¢ Thou sleepest the sleep of death!—But we ate not 
unmindful of thee, O Achilles; in life and in death thou art 
equally the object of our regard and veneration,” oH 


------ - : ¥ 


Jou, Pe 168, 
»  sOnnoy.* oirepov ἀστοῖς, 1 
Ξέενοισι δὲ θερώποντα, γνωσομαι ' eed 
Tay ολξιαν KoprvOov,- | 
TI po8upov ἸΠοτειδῶνος, aryraonspoy. 
Ἐν τῷ yap Eovousm vase, κασιγνῆς- ὁ civ 
ταὶ τε, Qine πολιων ΠΣ 
Ασφαλες τξαθρον, καὶ Suoe ““ὐὕτ| οἷν 
τρόπος Ἐιραγα,, ταίμιον οἶος raven εἶν eit 
Ανδρασι πλδτδ,) χρύσεαι 
Tlaideg εὐξελας Θεμίζος. 
Ἐθελοντι δ᾽ ἀλεξειν ὕξριν; nope ... δ ἢ . 
Marepa θρασυμιυθον. “aS Latte, > 
Ev δὲ Maio’. ἄδυπνοος, “ 
‘ Ἐν δ᾽ Αρης av9e νεων dou - 
Οὐυλιαις axa ἀνδρων, ov. 
re. βῆ, Olymp. 04: ΤΩ. 
“1 record the praises of Corinth, a state mild to its _own 
citizens, hospitable to strangers, famed for. opulence, the 
᾿ sacred residence of Neptune, whose youth are renowned for 
courage and ability. There dwells Eunomia, the goddess of 


D3 wel - 


: a 

ei. ordered governments, and her sisters, Justice, the 
unshaken basis of every state, and Peace, of like manners ; 
the dispensers and arbiters of wealth, the golden daughters of 
Themis, whose counsel never deceives. It is their wish and 
purpose to chase away in) jury. the bold-tongued parent of 
Satiety and 1isolence. cy 

᾿ς Here too the Muse breathes’ out? her. sweetest, softest 
inspirations ; and Mars ἢ umself flourishes anew in the prowess 
of her youthful ber o¢s,” 


rie fh 2 
Hec Ego non credam Venusina digna lucern’? 
Hec Egononagitem?, 6 Juv. Sat. 1. δῖ: 
« Shall I not rouse myself at such a call, and attack 
them? Shall I not hold hues the torch of Satire to works like 
these ?”’ -- ' 
a : 
at Ῥι 17. 
Μη φιλοχωρειν. ε ev Tlors μηδενος αὐτοῖς ἀγαθα peradidson, . 
Dion, Halicarn: 1. 5, 63. 
** Not to be interested, or take any part in the welfare of a 
State, which never allowed them to share any advantage.” 


¢ 


ς δ πασανασισυνοννς 
P. 170. 

Οὐδὲν δι Ῥωμᾶιοι ταπεινωθεντες, ὃ παθεὶν εἰκὸς ny τὸς μεγαντε 
πόλεμον αἀναιράμενος, καὶ Wares αἀπεγνωχοτας Συμμαχικας 
ελπιδας, ἜΣ ταις οἰκειᾶὶς δυνάμεσι πιστευσαντες μοναίῖξ, 
πδλλω προθυμοτεροι προς τὸν Aywva εγινοντο, ὡς δια τὴν 
avayuny avdpes ἀγάθοι mapa τὸς κινδῦνος ἐσομενοι, καὶ εῶν κατὰ 
γᾶν πράξωσι, ταις ἰδίαις aperass Ματρρθωσαναθί, τον Τἴολεμον, 
goevs χοιγωσαμενοι τῆς δοξης- 


Dion. Halkicarn, Ant, Rom. Mist. 1, 5. 5. 62. 


᾿ CST: ΒΝ Ὰ 
πον ΡΣ ΣΝ 


[4.1 


* The Romans were nothing ‘humbled, as might have 
been expected, engaged a: as they were in an arduous war, and 
deserted by all their, Allies. But on the contrary, with a 
firm reliance on their, internal powers alone, they rushed 
forward to the contest with still greater alacrity, and. with a 
courage, inspired by danger and necessity. ‘They were bold 
and confident of their ability (under the guidance of good 
counsel,) to carry on the war with effect by their own native 
courage a virtues, without any to pts S99 their slory and 
success.” 


Ρ, ad. | 
Ferro Argolicas foedare latebras. Vi ag. En, 2. 
“Τὸ pierce with the sword the inmost concealments of 
the Greeks,” 


\ 


τω 


ty 17}, ἀμ 
Tu ne cede malis; sed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te Fortuna sinet. he | Virg. En, 6. 
“¢ Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes ; 
but on the contrary, steer right onward, with a 4 courage 
greater than your fate seems to allow.” 
ane emanate 
P. 173. 
ἹΜαταιολογων φημα προσεπτατο Ἑλλᾳδα Boor OAM, para 
επιῴθονον τέχνας ονείδος. | ᾿ 
Athenai Deipnosophist. .1τλ. p. ἀξ: δι. δαηιὰδ: 
“Τῆς fame of some vain pretenders to poetry I has been 
noised about Greece, to the disgrace of a Jearned ‘and 
distinguished art.” : 


5» ἔα ὶ 7 he 


ΒΡῈ 


[ 4] 


See es oy tee ce oe : 
“Soa LACE DE LAST RADUCTION. Ὁ Oo 8 δι 
ὦ ἀρὴν κεν, ra) ae “par Monsieur Peltier. 


“Jean Norsury, Docteur en Théologie, Chanoine et 
ΕΝ Dis WIToOSis τα τῷ “ (kay Roy ‘ ἢ a aie 

*“Associé a Eton. Agé soixanteé et huit ans. 

_ “ Erienne Weston, Bachelier en Théologie, Abbé, 

42458 9.08 ὁ Ὁ OU a Mie eS ΣΈ, “1 ἄς fk ek ΚΣ ἐ ἃς δὲ ar : ‘ ζ χὰ» 

“ Voyageur, Versificateur, οἱ devant Recteur. Αρὲ cin- 


“ guante ans. Bes ee tony Ὁ, 
“ Cuartes Coore,* Docteur en Théologie, Doien 
** Irlandois. Agé cinguante et deux ans, selon la Registre. 
“© EpouarD Tew, Bachelier, en Théologie, Chanoine 


ΜᾺ ᾿ς . KHIR ς de A te τ al ἐν ὁ ᾿ ὦ τὰ 
‘ ἐξ A’ssocié, a Eton. Age conquante et sepi ans. 
Ὁ 0 JOO, Of) DIO Ws ΦΗΣῚ rw 93% ὧν 


1 ΠΕ} ' 
“ ΟΟΠΙΟΤΙΝΕΒ ὦ la Grecque, 25 Floreal, Quintidi, 1796: 
Extrait du Registre de la Guillotine Literaire.”’ 

N.B. ls sont monte ‘sur 2 échaffaut avec assez de 
‘courage; a dix heures et un quart du matin leurs tetés sont 


3 bese? \ : “ 
Eomoes.” p ὴ 
Ὁ Sippy tere cere! ὦ OID “Ὁ : ον a Γ ὁ ἃ, 4 Extrait 
Wer . - ᾽ , x 
Suse? αὶ ΠΙᾺ .biwrie 2 rin . 
τ, Τ᾿ 3 J " 
WOK OF Beate Din] Ἢ | 


* P.S. J’ai recue une lettre trés obligeante de la part de. 
Monsieur Peltier, dont_j’ai /a plus haute considération, qui 
| mia informé, qu'il y a une petite méprise dans le Registre, 
au sujet de Monsieur Le. Docrreur Coors; Traducteur 
_celebre, \Qu’il n’étoit pas Doien Irlandois,.et. par conse- 

uent, grand théologien, mais Docteur en Droit Civil en 

ngleterre, tres instruit dans la grammaire Grecque. 
Monsieur Pevtizr, avec le zele le plus édifiant pour la 
verité, et avec beaucoup d’onction, m’a prié de. corriger le 
Registre et la poésie la dessus; et m’a informé, que Monsieur 
Nares, Auteur trés aimable en son genre, et editeur de 
Youvrage périodique, (Zhe British Critick) la voulat aussi 
avec beaucoup d’empressement. Malheureusement, c’est 
impossible ; et j’ai répondd trés franchement: “ Mon cher 
Peltier; quand une fois la téte doctorale est tombée; eh! 
que faire?”’ (Nov. 1797.) — 


fat 1 : 
Extrait du Rapport fait’ AU CONSEIL DES ANCTENS; par 
᾿ Executeur de la haute Justice Litéraire, 


ee 


Communication to the author of the’P. of L. . by Monsieur 
Peltier, editor of ““ The Picture of Paris, &c. &c.” 


ἐς PLACE OF TRANSLATION, 


o oan NOKIURY. Doctor in Divinity, Cénon and 
Fellow of Eton College. Aged SIXTY-EIGHT years... 


[1 


“ ΘΤΕΡΗΕΝ Weston, Bachelor in Divinity ; an Abbé, a 
Traveller, and a maker of) verses ; Fornéely Rector of a 
parish. Aged FIFTY years. ἐῶ 9] | a 


n“ 


§ 


. 


“ 


‘© CHARLES Coote, * Doctor in Divinity, a Dean in 
Ireland, Aged. FIPTY-tWO eens ants αὐδήν; to the 
Register, ᾿᾿ ᾿ ͵ 


é 


“- 


[] 


ν᾿. 


‘*Epwarp Tew, Wvkeler in Divinity, Canon and 
Fellow of Eton College. Aged FIrTY SEVEN years. 


‘a 


6 


“© GuILLoTINED after the Greck fashion, 25th 

“© of Floreal; 5th day of the Decade, 1796.” 

Extract from-the tos mga of THE LITERARY 

GUILLOTINE, 

NB... They afrended the peer ἂν, with great resolution ; 
at a quarter past ten inthe morning their heads fell. 

« Extract from the Report made to THE COUNCIL OF 

ANCIENTS, by the Executive Minister of Literary, Justice.” 

| e470. 


* P.S. “ΕἸ have received a letter from Paine Peltier, 
for. whom I entertain the highest consideration, who has 
informed me, that there is a little mistake concerning Dr, 
Coore, the celebrated translator, He says, that. Dr. ‘Coote 
was not an Irish Dean, (and consequently a great Theologian,) 
but a Doctor in the Civil Law in England, deeply versed in 
the Greek grammar. Mr. Peltier, with a zeal for truth of 
the most ere nature, and with great devotion of mind, 

has 


P, 176. | 
Apyerts Σικελικαὶ τω πενθεος, ἄρχετε. Μωσαι, 
_ Moschi Epitaph. in Bion 
. “Begin, ye Sicilian. Muses, begin the strain of woe.” 


P. 178. 

Je trouve dans le libraire E/ms/ey, un consciller sage, 
instruit, et diseret. 

Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Deyverdun. Letters Miscell. Works, 
& ond Tue ae CNet vol. 2. gto. p. 596. 

δ } find in Elms/ey, the, bookseller, an adviser of much 
wisdom, knowledge, and discretion.” 


; P, oO. 
Ἐστιν 8 ro ὅπωσεν te OMOZAI μεγα, τὸ δὲ we, καὶ 
πως, καὶ εφ᾽ ὧν καιρῶν, καὶ τινος ἕνεχα. 
ie Longin, de Subl. sect. 16. 
** An oath is not sublime of itself; but the place, the 
manner, the occasion, and the circumstance of introducing 
it, make it so.” | 


P. 182. 
Λοξων ες dieZode¢ exwy. Lycoph, Cassand v. 14. 
*¢ Into all the meandrings of verbal obliquity.” 


Pe Rae 
rae 


has requested me to correct the Register and the Poetry in 
this particular; and has also signified to me, that the Rev. 
Mr. NareEs, a very amiable author in his way, and editor of 
the periodical work called The British Critick, was very 
eager and solicitous on the same account. Unfortunately, it 
is wholly out of my power; and I returned an answer with 
great frankness; ‘* My dear Peltier, when once a doctor’s 


“© head is off, what can be done?” (Nov. 1797.) 
: P. 182. 


[ 43 } 
P. 182. 
Excaipa ypuoim εἰ Qopoin, δημοσια sore. 
«<< If a courtezan wears ornaments of gold, let them be 
confiscated, or let her person be publick.”* 


Pi189. © 
Μηδὲ τα Kurpia προπαροξυτόνως επιγραφεσθαι τὰ ποιήματα. 
Photu Biblioth. pag. 984. edit. 1653. 
‘© The Cypriam verses are» not marked. with the accent on 
the ante-penultima.”’ | 


P. 183. | 

Ex libris deprehendi hominem ardentis ingenii, varie 
lectionis, et multa memoriz ; alicubi tamen majore copia — 
quam delectu, ac dictione tumultuosa magis quam composita. 

| Erafmi Ep. 1248. 

* From-his writings I discovered him to be a man of a 
glowing genius, extensive reading, and comprehensive 
memory; but in general more copious, than choice; and 
his style and phraseology rather confused, than clear and 
chastised.” 


P. 184. 
« Figuram animi magis quam corporis complectantur. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. 
*¢ Let them rather present us with the features of his 
mind than of his bodys” 


: P. 185: 
Si tibi Misti/lus cocus, Zmiliane, vocatur, 
Dicetur quare non T’arat’ulla mihi? ἐν 
Mart. Ep. lib. 1. 
If 


ΟΣ The construction depends upon the mode of placing 
the accent on the word dInuosiae 


tw 
*« If your Cook's name is Mysty//us, why may I not cal! 
him also T’arat’alla.? ®* soon. 2 Ὁ moe ae: 


¥ 


Pleno jure—and usufructuario. Ὁ 
* Not of absolute right, but only  usufructuary.” 


. ΤΙΝ ἍΝ Υ τον οςς ψμνκαραωνννσνηοαννηρενά ρροινσαῳνοααν: 
fo χοῦ νῷ; ἰδυρδρα δὶς σμποχδγ ἐοεςδηέσονιον) 


Rursus εἰ incipiant in corpora velle rever δὲ δ adj δὶ 


Ἐν ΠῚ Virg. Zen. 6. : 


*< That they may revisit | the ‘superior regions, and again 


manifest ‘an inclination to return το their carporeal, visible 


ηρυνιοῖο 


ΓΗ ΡΨ φεϊυλλλ Ah od ; 2 Σά * 


ie . a P. 188. | 
« Ta wy, καὶ co vero, ἵΓερον, κειμήλιον eorw. Hom, 7]. 22. 
. “ Take this reward as a prize, thou venerable o/d man, 
_ and preserve it for a memorial of thy skill.” 


ee ei 


P. 188. 
Melioribus olim auspicttss = | 
«© Once under more favourable expectations.” 
P. 189, 
' Hoc Juvenem egregium prastanti munere dono. — 
: cm he fe oe Τὰ 


* The words Mystyllus and T’arat'alla, are a play upon 
two Greek words, which cannot be explained in English. 
᾿ ΑΝ ΧΆΣΗ Terms in the Roman law. | 
+ This was an Eton allusion to Dr. Norbury’s series of 
eld clothes, re-appearing, after having been locked up for 
many months. It is hardly possible to translate the spirit of 
it in English. “ee ΤᾺ pee 
am “1 present 


mW SNC, MOB ice τοῦ As) 1 soatnac 


ΕΟ ane ee 


ρλοοτόννέ 


χε" 


[ 45 ] 
“41 present the illustrious youth with this’ distinguished, 
mark of my regard, and of: his merit.” ὦ 
.----..ς. 
Ρ. 100, 
“Ore γεγονα Ανηρ, κατηργηκα τὰ τῷ Novcew. ; 
" When I became a man, I put away childish things.”* 
--------  . 
goes ΠΥ 
Sic liceat magnas Graiorum implere catervas. Hor. 
“6 In this manner we may attempt to fill up the measure of 
Grecian literature.” 


P. 197: . 
Tune cum ad ee tunic, ignoscere—No Lo,’ 
| Pers. Sat. 1. 
s¢ What? when the hair is absolutely grey with greg 
do you ask me to overlook such folly?—No; no; no;.” 


P. 194. 
Spiritus intus alit; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Virg. Ain: 6 
«The spirit feeds it within; and the soul, by infusion 
into every member, agitates the mass; and blends itself 
intimately WITH THE WHOLE BODY.” | 


P. 195. 

Dixerat Anchises; natumque unaque Sibyllam 
Conventus trahit in medios, turbamque sonantem ; 

Ἐκ tumulum capit, unde omnes longo ordine possit, 

: τος legere, et venientum discere vultus. ' 

Virg. An. 6. (1796. ) 

© Anchises finished his speech, apd led his son /Enéas and 

' i the 


C 46 J 
the Sibyll into the midst of the Convention, andthe buzzing 
crowd. He then chose a rising ground, that he might 
observe the whole company as they came successively in 
review before him, and mark with discrimination their 
countenances, as they amy geet 


P. 197. 
Decernunt quodcunque volunt de Corpore nostro. 


Juv. Sat. 13. 
«© They do what they will with our whole ‘body.” 


P. 197. 
Per Solis radios, Tarpeiaque fulmina jurant, 
Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria Coli.” 


jus. Sat. 13. 
“ They swear iby the light of the sun, and by the 
_ thunderbolts of their TARPEIAN JOVE; by every instrument 
of warfare in the celestial regions.”’ 


P. 198. 
Ejectoslittore, egenos 
Excepi, et regni DEMENs in parte locavi. 
| Virg. Ain. 4 
ες Treceived them outcasts from their own coasts, inexile, , 
and in poverty; and in an hour of madness, folly, 
or inconsiderateness, I almost t incorporated them in the 


kingdom.” 


Pe £09 
| 3 Hec limina Vicror : 
Alcides subiit, : ; Virg. Zin. 8. 
Through this threshold the Seah maps. Alcides himself 


passed. 
Pees fees 


i g P. 635 


Γ ge] 


°P. 205. 
Te quoque dignum 
; Finge Deo! Virg. Zn. 8. 
‘“ Render yourself worthy of the Deity.” 
P. 205. 
Tanquam portum δὲ saBbathum humanarum contem- 
plationum.” ' ‘Bacon de Augm. Scient. ap. init.1. 3. 


‘* The haven, as it were, and ‘the sabbath of all the 


! 


contemplations of ‘man.” 


P. 209. | 
‘Vineta cedit sua. _ Hor, Ep. ad Aug. 
iy ** He prunes his own vineyards.” 
». 215. 
Naturat 


Perturbatur ibi totum sic corpus, et omnes 
Commutantur ibi PostTuR& PRINCIPLORUM. 
Lucret. 1. 4.v. Fi 
“ The whole body and frame of Nature is thus thrown into 
confusion and disturbance, and the position of every principle 
is made to change its place.” 


P. 217. 
Tevoevog ev γωνίᾳ exreverrepoy προσηύχετο. 
‘“‘ Being in anagony he prayed more earnestly.’* 


P. 217, 
Hd» YAP μοι OKOTOS ἄγνοιας ἅπαντα, καὶ απατὴ μελαινα, 
καὶ aMerpos πλᾶνη, και arenns Qavracia, καὶ ἀκαταλήπτος 
β αγνοα. Tauro τοινυν ᾿διεξηλθον, ξϑλομενος δειξαι τὴν εν τοις 
δογμασιν Bony αὐτῶν εναντιοτητῶ, καὶ ὡς εἰς ἀπειρον αὐτοις 
καὶ φορίστον πρόεισιν ἢ ζητησις τῶν πρωγματων, και τὸ τέλος 
é αὐτῶν 


ae | 
eutov aremuaprov καὶ ἀχρήστον, Epyu μηδενι προδηλω xa 
Royw cade CeCaispevor. : | 
Hermia Avetopuas (sive Irrisio) τῶν εξω ᾿Φιλοσοφων.--- 
Sub fin: Ed, Paris: Fustin. Martyris Op. 1636. 
*¢ In my opinion, the whole of their systems present. to us 
nothing but the gross darkness of ignorance, and the blackness | 
of deceit, with, errors wide and infinite; mere fancies, and 
crude conceptions, and ignorance which sets all comprehension 
αἱ defiance. I have therefore submitted to examine them, 
from a desire to point out the contradictions -which prevail in 
their writings, and to shew that they lead into discussions 
incapable either of limit or of definition; and further to 
convince you, that the end and result of them all is 
unsatisfactory and productive of no advantage whatsoever ; 
without any support from matter of fact, or from the 
evidence of reason. 


ΠῚ 218. 
Notis et Commentariis perpetuis Doctoris Guillotini.” 
« With the unceasing perpetual notes and commentaries 
of Doctor Guzllotine.” 


P. 218. 
Ὃ raw. 
ἐἐ ξ ᾿ 93 
A man of supreme eminence. 


P. 218. 
Melliti verborum globul. 
Petron. Ar bit. Satyricon. ¢. 1. 
« The honeyed globules of language.” 


P. 218. 
Ut magis sit hasce contortiones orationis, quam signorum 
ortus s obitusque, perdiscere. > 
se Jt 


ey ays 


st It is far easier to comprehend the doctrine of the rising 
and setting of the stars, than to understand these strange 
contortions and excentricities of speech.” 


P. 219. 
Λυχνείς exovres καὶ μινυριξοντες ern : 
Apyapnernsdavoppuuxnparae. Aristoph. Vespa, %.219. 
“ Holding lights in their hands, and trilling out melodies, 
and verses “ between ancient and.modern,” (a) 


P. 219. 
Salva res est ; philosophatur quoque jam ; 
Quod erat ei nomen? Thesaurochrysonicochrysides, 
. Plaut, Captiv. A. 2.8. 2, 
« The matter is all safe; he actually is setting up for a 
philosopher; pray what.was his name? (4) a strange one.” 


. P, 219. 
Convenisse Neptuno majestatique ejus, ut longiore tempore 
satus ex eo  grandesceret. 


Aul. Gell. lib. 4. 6. 16. 

“ΤῸ was suitable to the majesty of Neptune, that the 

offspring of his godship should acquire a more ample form, 
the time of his gestation being protracted.” 


P. 220, 


(4) It is impossible to render the original Greek word in 
English, which is compounded ludicrously. An explanation 
could serve no. purpose whatsoever. 


(6) The name in the original Latin cannot be translated 


with any effect, for the reason given in the last remark on 
Aristophanes. : 
KE 


See “EL go Ὁ] 
wa δὶ P. 220. 
Ἐπεὶ ox ἀποφωλιοι evvae 

Abavarwy. : Hom. 
“ For the ehabraser of the immortals are not ineffectual.” 


P. 220, 
Ἐν ταις ἀγαθαις χώραις, προς TO Lye Φυλλομιάνειν, επινεμδσι 
καὶ επικείρδσι τὸν σίτον. 
| ~ Theophrast. Hist. Plaut. ao t: 7. 
* In rich and good soils they thin and lop the corn while 
it is growing, to prevent its being rank and luxuriant.” 


P. 221. 
In nullum reipublice usum ambitio/d loquela ekanit 
Lact. Ann. J. 4. 8. 20. 
“ He became celebrated for an affected style, and ambitious 
wordiness, without any advantage whatsoever to the state.’ 


Ῥ an). 
Sint hic etiam sua premia laudi. Virg. En. τ. 
“ Let merit ever here obtain its reward.’’ 


P. 229. 
Musarum spondet chorus, et Romanus Apollo. 
Sulpicia Sat. v. ult. 
“ The whole Pierian choir and the Roman Phcebus 
himself answer for him.” 


dibs δου 
Huic Musee. indulgent omnes, hunc poscit Apollo. 
νῶι, PER: Andre θεν Va B27. 
γε ies every Muse is 5 propitious and Apollo rns 
him for his own.” 


P. 232. — 


2 Sey Ben 


Ce TN Ne eet kr ΡΣ eed ΤΕΣ 


Crete 
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é ee, 2 ς = a χέει κα 
See Sei Se SS 
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ine aivke Ser ea τι τος ae ea Ce oe eae oe ea ee ee 

Se ee ΟΝ αὐτοισ in περ τόπο μοι wis yo 7 Oa = venta θυ 
. ay. ΕΣ τ Ξ τας οι ον τὰς το alc ate ane τῶν τ τὰς τ ρε es $5 

᾿ (ENA ποτὰ κῶς See ᾿ 5 - : 3 
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SE ier 
‘REN ὃς OLE «ἡ ba ARR) Mite νόνϑὺ ΡΝ 
wee ls ἢ Θθρ Hoes: ἠρυγενεινς, he deriognsi itt ‘axerker 
Θικια, "και. sli εἰσιν" HAL αντολᾶι, Ἡ ελιίριου» sit ΟΣ [να λ58γ5 δεν! 
Hom: Odys. τ ae Me BH 
‘“« Those regions where* Aurora: has fixed her palace, and 
holds her. festal a and. wiencs the Se ere pe 


iF babel ‘ i} 
4 


ἧς 


6am 
begins his state.” : 
END OF THE. THIRD ‘DIALOGUE. - 


“? 


PASSAGES a7 THE dh Da bal a NOTES” 
OF Τοῦ δ 91 Ὁ ar ia ἡ Ap 


ὁ gg! HE 


so oy 8 FOURTH DIALOGUE: i Asian 


(Ove ier leo” lyst oil i: τὸν 
PURSUITS OF “TATERATURE. : 

OY peigih the ik εὐχε χρειῶν. os acti ἡ ts 
Καὶ yop ὃ θαυμαξων ἧστο Πτόλεμοντε Μαχοντε, ᾿ 
ὙΨε ex” ἀκροτατής κορυφης Las ὑληεσσης PF af 
Bovine ενθεν ‘yap εφαινετο πασᾳ μεν. ἴδ, rae 
Daiyero δὲ ΤΠριαμοιὸ πόλις, καὶ γηες Αχαιῳν", : 
. lei 


Aurina δ᾽ εξ ορξύς κατεβησατο παιπαλοεντος. 
TPIS μὲν, ᾿ορεξατ᾽, bay, oro AE TETPATON : ἵκετο τλμων 
Αἰγας, eva δὲ ὃ δι΄ κλυτα eae ‘BEN@ESI AIMNH2 ᾿ ᾿ 
Χρυσεα, ἰδρμαίροντα, τετεύχαται, αφθιτα « wits π 2 
| Hom. 17. 19. ν. τόν 

* Neptune, who fhakes the earth, was not idle in his 
observation, as he was seated:on! the loftiest summit of the 
wood-crowned Samos; lost:in wonder atthe contest and the 
war. From that eminence appeared all Ida, with the οἰ οὗ 
Priam, and the ships of the Grecians. He then descended 
from the:eraggy mountain. Three steps: he advanced: in his 
CHRD“ . E ex; ὃ march 


ον ® An expression fromthe Allegro of/Milton.»., ; 


tw y 
tiiarch, and at the fourth he reached his destination at Aige; 
where his imperial palace, emblazed with gold and gems, 
was erected in the depeli of the abyss, unperishable, enduring, 
for 6 ever.” 


P. 297. ‘a 
- L’ombra sua torna, ch’era dipartita! . Dante Inf. ς. 4. 
« His Henan which had left us for a season, i$ now on his 
return.” 


Ῥ, 240. , 

O proceres, censore opus est, an Haruspice tiobis > 

“Ο ye chiefs of the Jand, does this require acensor to 
punish it, or an augur to explain the prodigy? Do ye call 
for the arm of the law, or the lustration of religion ? 


Ῥ, 245. 
Ημεις, ors spa καὶ ταῷοι σρογονων ὑπαρχβσιν ev tn Tarps, 


και διατριθαι, καὶ συνήθειᾶι μεθ᾽ duwy ελευθερόι, καὶ γαμοὶ 
MATH THS νος, και κηδεσται, Hob τέχνα, αξιοι τῆς ὑμετερας 
“ιστεως. Eschines de Falsa Legatione, sect. 112. 

‘© In this our country we have our religious rites, and the 
sepulchres of our forefathers. Here we enjoy the freedom 
of intercourse, society, and conversation; the blefflings of 
law ful marriage, relations, and children, and the charities 
of life. All these we enjoy in common with you ; and from 
these obligations we hold eurselves worthy of your truft and 


confidence.” 


P. 243. 
At vos ola cates vobis ignoscitis, et qua 
: ae cerdoni Volesos Beenie decebunt. 
Juv. Sat. 8. ν. 181. 
“ bets ye, il ΠΕΡ yourkalf οἱ Seite ancestry, find 
excuses 


* Dante is speaking of the shade’ of Virgil in the Inferno. 


[ $3} 
excuses for one another; and such actions, αὐ would disgrace 
the meanest mechanick, are esteemed honourable in men of 
rank and dignity.” 


P. 243. eh) 
To yap Yyepus ἐστι θανοντων. Hom: 


**- For this is the tribute which we pay to the departed.” 


Py 246; 
Tanquain τὴ pistrinumaliquod detrudi‘et compingi videtur: 
“Ἐς seems to be confined, .and shut up.as in a-kind of 
workhouse.” 


P. 248. 
Quales et quantos viros ! 
_* Men indeed of eminence and of high attairimetits.”* 


ΟΡ, 248. 

_ Idoneu’s quidem med sententia, ptasertim quum et use: 
eum audiverit, et scribat de mortuo ; ex quo. maya suspicio 
est amicitiae causa eum esse mentitum: | 

Cicero de Clar. Orat. sek. 15. 

«In my opinion a competent judge, and for this reason ; 
he was accustomed to hear him speak often, and he did not 
publish his sentiments on his works till the orator himself 
was no more. From this circumstance there is no reason to 
think that he has gone beyond the truth from the partiality of 
friendship.” | 


Feiaii SSA aR 
P. 249. 
Si trapassammo-per sozza mistura. 
‘Dell’ ombre, e della pioggia, a passi lenti ; 
“Toccando un poco la vita futura. 
“« Thus with slow and wandering’ steps we passed through 


the palpable es through the solid’ cemperament of 
E3 darkness 


[δὲ J 
darkness, mixed with’ drizzling \raimt —_ talk was. τ the 
Tife tovtcome.’?:. BONO b: WIG TLE" se hee Peete ht ten 


P. 264.—(8th- Edit.) 
Episcopatus non est artificium. transigende vita. 
mk som ugusten E pists gb. 
ἐς The ‘office! of ἃ Bishop sivas mot devised) merely: to pass 
away life, (but it is an office-of duty, labour, and attention.”) 


seo «ἰ 


ΟΣ ἢ rguuqara> Jab 2510 (8tly Edit.) τ 


EU Qu δὴ rover μετιοντεξ: τον "τρόπον, πράδιω 'πὴν ψυχῶν ‘eis 


upavoy μετενηνεγμιένοι, δια τινες Deon, τὸν τῶν παντῶν εφορῶσι 


(ἰον" ὑπερ T3 TWAVTOS eves ἱερωενοι TH ἔπι WhvtTwy Θεω, 
ψυχ΄ς διαθεσει κεκαθαρμενης,, ‘opbois δογμασιν ἀληθῶς ευσεζειας, 
καὶ τοῖς κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν εργοις τε καὶ ᾿ λόγοις," Gis τὸ @czov 
εξιλεεμενοι, τὴν ὕπερ σφὼν ἵξυτων, και τὼν σζισιν δικόγενωγ 
ἀποτελασιν ἱερεργιαν. Euseb. Demonstrat: Evang. RS δὶ 
ae They, who have thus fashioned their manners, godlike 
Beings, carried up’ by ‘devout aspirations’ to ‘the heavenly 
regions, superintend the: lives of all around them. They are 
set apart and sanctified ‘tinto Gop Himsrxr, who is above 
all, for thé sake of the whole human race; by a spirit 
and ‘disposition purified “from: every stain, by the unerring 
doctrines of true and unfeigned’ piety, and by ‘words and works 
ac cording unto righteoufness." By thesé 4nd fuch actions they: 
offer up a propitiation to the Deity for themselves, and for 
those of the same’ common nature, Ἣν compleat their 
hallowed ministry in full consummation.” 


ε 


Prisgtiy (διὰ Edit.) .. ii 3 


ἀδάμ4λι; 


ΘΑ] ίοτα daretur i in Sacris ἱμρρ! tranquillé consenescere,, 
, Erasmi Epist. 
*« May the evening of, ‘my. life pass au scanglity, and in 
the ΠΩ οὗ he soared Sapte. | : 


99 Ρ. 2500. 


= 


Γ; 6a. 1: 


P.. ο δον: ᾿ 
Quibus occupatus et obsessus animus quantulum loci bonis 
artibus relinguit. Dial. de Oratoribus ; Sec. 20. 


« The mind busied and beset with (political) considerations, 
finds but few intervals for the polite literature.” 


» εν ἐς Ρ, 251. 
Corpora lenté augescunt, cito extinguuntur. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. sub tnit. 
“« Bodies are slow of growth, but their dissolution is 
rapid.”’ 


Ρ, 251. 32h 

Que ma vue ἃ Colbert inspiroit Vallegresse., | 
: Boileau Ep. ὩΣ 

$f My presence gave chearfylness to the minister.” 


(Colbert) *. | an ie 


ων 


ih a 951... 

Try μὲν αἰτίαν ἐπιφέροντες τοῖς τον Δημον. κωταλυθσιν. 
Απεθανον τινες Dias ex Spas. EVER y και ἄλλοι χρημάτων σφισιν 
οφειλομένων ὗπο τῶν λαβοντων. Thucyd..\. 4, 8-816 

“¢ They endeavoured to impute to them the charge of 
being enemies to the people, Some were destroyed from | 
private 1 malice, and others because they were the creditors of! 
their murderers.” . 


rs one. 
Trunco, non frondibus, eflicit umbram. Patan Ts: 
** The aged tree casts a shadow with its trunk, not with 
its foliage.”’ τ 
Ε 4 Ps 252. 


4 


* Boileau is speaking of the great Colbert, and those who 
honoured him with ¢hecr friendship. —Such times are now 
passed for ever in France, and perhaps in England. © 


Ἐ 261 


Press." 
Fy μετα φυρεν ἐστιν ev θεώρειν. ομνών ὁ ἀσωὶς gis 
“Τὸ manage metaphors with discretion, is the mark of a 
just and comprehensive mind.” 


Ρ᾿ 452. 
Ἴων Meraopay ευδοκιμεσι μαλιστα a xara ἀναλογιαν. 
Aristot. Rhetor. 1. 4. ¢. το. séct. 8. 
*¢ The metaphors which are drawn from reer generally 
meet with the greatest approbation. 


— 


Pr 253- 

‘Or ἐν ταὶς πόλεσιν mpsoravtes μετ᾽ ογοματος ἕκαστοι 
evmperes, πληθες ἰἸσόνομιας πολιτικῆς, καὶ Αριστοκρᾶτιας 
σώφρονος προτιμήσει, Tx μὲν κοινὰ Aoyw θεραπευοντες αθλὰ 
EMOBYTO, πᾶντίι δὲ T pon w anyon 2ofuevor αλληλὼν περιγιγνέσθαι. 
Καὶ ἡ μετὰ Ψψηφε adine καταγνώσεως, Ἢ Χειρι κτωμενοι τὸ 
κράτειν, ετοιμίοι σῶν τὴν αὐτικῶ͵ Φιλονεικιὰν εμπιμπλαναι. 

Thucyd. 1. 4. sect. 82. 
ocr ne chiefs of the factions had each of them a specious 
name and pretext. Some held forth a political equality 
among the citizens, and some, a plan of a more: temperate 
aristocracy. Their speeche®had a reference to the common 
prize of contest, power and sovereignty ; and every art was 
used by the antagonists to defeat each other. Having ob. 
tained their ends either by unjust sentences, or by acts of 
violence, they were prepared to fill up the measure of their 
crimes and iniquity.” 


‘P. 254. 
Ἀπροσικτων ἐρωτων οξυτεραι μανιά.. Pind. Nem. Od. «1. 


“ The rage after desires hard to fed attained, 18 increased 


by the difficulty.” 


P. δ 4) 


Ls fe} 
oP. aga 
Tristts ¥ELICIBUS UMBRIS 
Vultus erat ; vidi Decios, natumque patremqué 


Lustrales bellis anirhas, flentemque Camillum. 


Abruptis Catilina minax fractisque catenis 

Exultat, Mariique truces nudique Cethegi: 

Vidi ego letantes, popularia nomina, Drusos, 

Legibus immodicos, ausosque ingentia Gracchos. care: 
fEternis chalybum nodis, et carcere Ditis 

Constricte plausere manus, CAMPOSQUE PIORUM 


PosciT TURBA NOCENS! 
Lucan. Pharsal. 1.6. v.784. 


The shades of the happy spirits in Elysium had a gloom 
on their appearance. I saw the Decii,» the parent and the 
son, souls which might well expiate the guilt of war; and 
Camillus himself in tears. Catiline stands in frantick 
exultation with his chains burst and broken asunder, and by 
him the Marii, terrible of aspect, and the bare, naked Cethegi. 
I saw the Drusi, names of popular celebrity, Tribunes. 
extravagant in their proposals of laws and decrees ; and: 
the Gracchi, gigantick in their enterprises: ‘Bound inthe 
dungeons of Pluto, they rattled their adamantine iron 


chains in sign of applause ; and the guilty imbhabitants of 


Tartarus seemed to claim for themselves the mansions ei 
the ui and good.” 


P. 257. 
“ Fare ogni cosa di nuovo in quello stato; nelle Cittd 


fare nuovi governi con nuovi nomi, con nuova autorita, con 
nuovi nomini, fare i poveri ricchi, disfare delle vecchie 
citta, cambiare gli abitatori da un luogo ad un altro, e in 
somma, non lasciare cosa niuna intatta, 6 che non vi sia 
πὸ grado, né ordine, πὲ stato, πὸ richezza, che chi la tiene 
non riconosca date. Machiavel. Discorsi, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
“To 


[i δ] 


“ΤῸ create all things anew in that state; to make new 
offices of government with new names, with new authority, 
with new men; to make the poor rich ;. to’dismantle ancient 
cities ; to transport the inhabitants of one’ place to another ; 
and briefly, to leave, no. one thing or condition of. life 
untouched, and not to suffer the existence of any one species’ 
of rank, or order, of state, or possession, without an 
acknowledgement. of YouR having granted, it, and that the 
occupier holds it OF. YOU.” 


P. 259. 


Nisi Bellum Gallicum exonidtur: 4 
‘ Lex. de Vacatione. 


The law 


τ Except in thel: case Of a Gallich v war.” 
concerning Te ae military service. 


4 
τ ee een A 


ee 


ee 
SES Fm, 


Y | Φ, 258. : 
e's μὴν OAK, μεγαν NTE χωρὰ παρὲιχε oC, διὰ τὴν 
γειτνιασιν, ὑμορώ και. προσοικὼ πολεμὼ συνοισομένοις KHL τὸ 
παλαιον αξιωμὼ τῶν Γαλάτων, ἃς. μαλιστα. Ῥωμαιοι. descr. 
δοκδσιν. are. δὴ και τὴν. ΠΠολιν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν αποξαάλοντες, εξ. 
εχεινὰ δὲ θέμενος Νόμον, ᾿᾿ ἀτελεῖς εἰνῶι τῆς. στρατειᾶς τὸς 
lepeas, many εἰ um Laorarimos επελθοι Τ]ολεμος. Ἐδηλθ δὲ 
και τὸν Φοθον αὐτῶν % τε ΠΠαρασκευη. Μυριαδὲς yap εν 


Be ee Rees 


ὅπλοις ἅμα τοσαυται Ῥωμαιων ere πρότερον, Ts ὕστερον 
γεγεσθαι λεγονται. 
Plutarch. Vit. Marcell, p: 244. vol. 2. Ed. Bryan. 
_** Moreover the country itself, from its vicinity, and the 
ancient renown and valour of the Gauls, was an object of 
considerable terror to the Romans who were about to 
undertake a war so near home, and upon their own borders. 
In particular, as the Gauls had once taken their city. On 
this account they made a special law, that the priests should 


enjOy an exemption on all military service, except in the a 
case 


ἈΝ 


ee 


case of a Gallick war. | The very. preparation. itself salad 
the Inature of their apprehension. For it is not recorded, 
that the Romans ever’ had so many myrzads in arms at one 
time, either before or since that period.” | 


Ρ. 559. 
Ut oportet, Bello Gallico; α΄ majorum jura moresque 


prescribunt, Nemo est, Civis sities oH sibi ulla 
€xcusatione utendum putet.””’ "515 ciLS 
| Cicero pro Fonteio, theo. 16. ei fin. 
«« There is. not a man, worthy. of being a Roman ‘citizen, 
who would think of availing himself of any indulgence, or 
exemption from service, in the, time of a. agian — 
according to the laws and. customs of) our ancestors.” Ὁ 
N.B. The object of that oration of Cicero was to ial 
this doctrine; ““ Gallis fidem non habendam, hominibus 
* levibus; "perfidis, et in ipsos Deos immortalés” impiis :” 
2, ὁ. * That no trust or confidence whatsoever should be 
“ placed in the Gauls, ‘a nation fickle, perfidious, watlibut 
‘« faith, and impious against the Gods: themselves.’’ 


P. 259. 
Vocem adyti dignam templo. yer 
«© A voice from the interior shrine, worthy of the rae Ni 


P. 259. 
Ours rew omevdeone (Θεων, εἰ wn Au Tarp. 


Hom, Il. 6. c. 227. 
** He poured no libation from this cup, to any of the gods, 
save to Jove alone,” 
enemies 
P. 263. 
In sua templa furit, nullaque exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens, magnamque revertens 


Dat 


[ 60 17 
~ Dat'stragem laté, sparsosque recolligit ignes. 
| | = Lucan, ἵ.. «- 
~ 6 The thunderbolt rages against™ it’s’ own: temples, and 
without any matter to obstruct it, botl in it’s: fall and*imit’s 
return, spreads devastation” far” and wide, and collects again 
it’s scattered fires.” : 


reise hl Pai 3288. .:, 

Talibus ex adyto dictis Cumza Sybyllo,.. 

Horrendas canit ambages, antroque ene 

Obscuris vera anvolvens.. oer sion Fingednvé 

In words: like these, the Sibyl. utters her tremendous 
oracles of dubious,import, and sounds them: forth» from: the 
cavern, blending truth with ahs 


y ay 


re s P. a6a: 

Europe hec Vindex Genio decora alta δίων, 
Inseription at: Βίεηλεῖηε Palace. 

“« The avenger of Europe dedicates these lofty trophies to 
the Genius of Britain! 


P. 265. 
TI pos τὸ aidiov εξλεσεν. Plate. 
** He lead to that which i is eternal and incorruptible.” 
| ar age 


Conditur omne 
Stellarum vulgus, fugiunt sine nomine:signa. 


Manil. Astron. 1. 1. 477.- 


** All the company of the stars: hide aren and ‘the 
constellations pass away without a name.” 


P. 267, 
Tn μεν εμπειριᾷ πολεμικος, τῇ φύσει Φιλοπολεμος" τω 


δὲ ἀαλλω Tporw σωῷφρων, φιλανθρωποςν Ἑλληνικῆς παϊδειας. 


κα! 


Oe ee ee σὰ»}.2 


= > = ΕΣ ia 


eS ek ake 


[ 6 J 
καὶ AOA, αχρι Te τιμᾶν και ee: τὸς κατορθεντας, 
εραστΎς. " 
Plutarch, Vit. Marcellt. p: 543. νοΐ. 9, Edit. Bryan. 
“Ἧς was an experienced warrior, and his nature inclined 
him to military pursuits. “But as to the other habits of his 
life, he was temperate and collected, of a philanthropick 
disposition, and so attached to Greek literature and Greek 
writing, as to make the professors of them the objects of his 
praise, and even of his veneration.” 


P. 270. 
Prima vel voce Canentis 
-Concedunt, carmenque timent audire secundum: 
ΤΙΝ Lucan. 1. 6. v. 557. 
κε They yield τὸ the first notes of the enchanter, and 
tremble to wait for the second invocation.” 


P..272. 
ὍΡΩΝ sacrum, carmenque mznoribus umbris 
‘Utile. Stat. Theb.1. 6. ν. 123. 
* That funereal dirge, that strain which appeases the minor 
shades.” 


P. 275. 
Οὐκ ἧσυχίος 
ἀδαφνηφαγων. Φοιίξαξεν εκ λαιμὼν οπα. 
Lycophron. Cassand. ν. 8. 
“Ἧς could not rest ; but. nourished, as he ™ with the 


laurel of Apollo, poured forth his oracular strains.” 


P. 277. 
_. Hic.Cimbros et summa pericula rerum 
“Excipit, et solus trepidantem protegit urbem. 
: i | _ fav. Sat. 8... 249+ 
fs : He sustained. the abicks. of the Cimbri, and met the 
A last 


[ 2 J 
last’ extremities of the state, and . by his. single peewne 
scree the city in alll i its terrors.” 


ees 
7 ἘΠῚ ΤῊΝ 
πω δὰ παᾶντὰ λδγμήμαι aCe, ἡσυχίαν εχὼν καὶ τὰ AUTH 
πράττων, διὴν ἐν χειμών, κονιορτα καὶ Carne πο πνεύματος Φερομεν 
πο τειχιον ὅποστας, ὅρων τὸς adres καταπιπλαάμενο: ἀνομίας, 
ἀγαπᾷ εἰ πη αὐτὸς καθαρὸς ἀδικίας TE καὶ ἀγοσιων εἐργων, τὸν TE 
ευθαδε Ciov ζιωσεται, καὶ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν αὗτα μετα καλῆς 
“ελπιδὸς ἵλεως τε χαὶι εὐμενης ««παλλάξεται. | 
Plato de reer anh 6. "ἣν 496. Op. vol. 2. Edit. 
ov BawiS Serrani. 
Such a man, taking, all, ὕω, ay into. ἰὼ consideration, 
hving in’ quietness and tranquillity, (like one who takes 
shelter when the storm 1s raging,).occupied, whollyiin his 
own concerns, and seeing the world around him filled with 
all manner of iniquity, is contented to pass the time 
of his sojourning here im peace; pure himself from all 
unrighteousness and the:works.»of unholiness, and with calm 
confidence. ear ‘his. dismission and departure i in all the 
‘fulness of hope.” | 


P. 282. ᾿ | 
Questi erano gli scherzi d’una penna poetica, non gli 
sentimenti d’un animo catolico. 
** These were only the sportive fancies of a poetical pen, 
mot the serious opinions of a catholzck mind. 


ΡῚ 283. she lerust . 

Les Rees eurent aussi leurs Allegories s sur le double 
soleil successif de l’anneé’; ils I ‘appliquerent ἃ leur Remus 
δὲ Romulus. Les noms sont allegoriquies, ¢ et tous relatifs ἃ 

Vannée, a 

Le ον ἢ 9 Mince World analyige and coiabted 
wrth the modern. Vol. 4. p. 264. 

" ei ΟῚ The 


[781 .1 
ὁ The Romans had also their allegories upon the dowble 
sun in its succession at different times of the year. They 
applied them to their Remus and Romulus. The names are 
allegorical, and all of them relate to the year. | 


P 284. 
Ils en firent la féte des Lemures pour des Remures, δὲς, 
Ib. p. 263. 
: “ They changed the festival of the Lemures i into Remures.”’ 
' P. 284. 
Nous avons vu dans le: chapitre precedent, que Romulns 
étoit LE SOLEIL; que tout le prouvort. 1). 


We have seen in the preceding chapter that Romulus \ was 
THE SUN; that every argument proved it!” 

The proof is this. ‘* Le nom de sa mere, ‘celui de som 
pere, son frere, la mort de son frere, (REMUS) son propre 
nom, &c. δες. OLET D1. 

‘© The name of his mother, that of his father, his brother, 
the death of his brother ye his own name, &c.” 

@ Ε. Ῥ. 


; P. 284. 

Ce qu’exprimoient a cet égard les Grecs par l’Apothéose ἡ 

d’ Hercule, les Romains l’exprimerent par l’Apothéose de 

Romulus. Ibid. 

‘* What the Greeks meant to express by the Apotheosis 

of Hercules, the Romans expressed by the Apotheosis of 
their Romulus.” 


P. 284. 
Quirinus (nom de Romulus) Ia traduction litérale.de 
Melcarthe,ou Melicerte, que potit Hercule chez les Tyriens, 
' EST UNE AUTRE PREUYE, qu'on regardoit Romu/us comme 
le Soleil.” ” | Gebelin Ib. Ρ. 269. 
3 « Quirinus 


- 


Te 


* Quirinus (a name of Romulus), being the ‘literal 
translation of Melcarthe, or Melicerta, among the Tyrians, 
36, ANOTHER PRO, hat they considered Romulus As THE 
SUN.” 


P. 284. 
Deliramenta doctrine. 
“© The wild speculations of learned men.”’ 


85: 

Si Caprivos aspiceres, a aa Thessali, Ἀπ ἃ... 
_Bruttius, Apulius; σ᾽ POMPAS, aurum, purpure, signa, 
tabule, Tarentineque deliciz. Flori Hist. 1.1. ¢. 18. 

“Ἢ you regard the captive nations, behold the Molossi, 
the inhabitants of Thessaly, and Macedonia, the Bruttians 


and those of Apulia; if you consider the splendid ornaments . 
of other countries, look at the gold, the purple, the statues, | 


the pictures, and all the luxuries of Tarentum.”’ 


Pi a8y. 
Negatas artifex sequi voces, Prolog. ad Pers. Sat: 
“Ἧς attempts to express the language which nature has 
denied him.” | 


P, 287. 
Attaquer Chapelain? ah, c’est un si bon homme ; 
Il est vrai, 51 m’eut cri, qu’il n’eut point fait des vers; 
Il se tue ἃ rimer. Que n’écrit il en prose ie 
Voila ce qui l’on dit; e¢ gue dis je antre chose? | 
Boileau Sat. 9. 
“ What ? attack poor Chapelain? ah, no; he is such a 
very good sort of man. To be sure, if he had taken my 
advice, he would never have made verses. He absolutely 


see ys hills himself with rhyming. Why does he not εἾ 


write 


{ 6 j 
‘write prose?—This is what the world in general a of 
him; and do I we any thing else ? : 


- > 


tf 


_P. 283. 

Ego si risi, lividus et mordax videar? __ Hor. 

“If I indulge myself in a smile at such trifling follies, 

miust I of peseinry. be an envious and malicious tempered 
man? Surely not.” 


Pewee εν ποτε ισισει 


PB? 288. ᾿ 
Muni Apolline dignum. Ἔ _ Hor. Ep. Sadi ἄμμε 
“ἘΞ An offering worthy of Apollo? 


P. 289. 
Criticus, assuetus urere, secare, inclemehter émnis generis 
libros tractare, apices, syllabas, voces, dictiones confodere ét 
stylo exigere, non continebit iste ab integro (REIPUBLICE 
NOSTRA) statu crudeles ungues ? &c. δες. Uk: 
Orat. P. Burmanni Lugd. Bat. 17208 
‘A mere critick, whose whole busineés is to torture, hack, 
and abuse without mercy, every book of every description 3. 
to stab, or reduce with his pen, all commas, syllables, points, 
words, and sentences; will not such a man withhold his’ 
unrelenting talons, from attempting to destroy the good 
order and government of sucha kingdom as this ?”” | 


᾽ - 


P. 290. 
Πτιλοὸν #0 μιεγα Koworcraxvds πέσεν: 


Aristoph. Acharn. sub fin. 
The principal feather of the vain- glorious bird is 
plucked and fallen.” 


a 3 es ads 
ι 


P. 204 


* Horace is speaking of the Palatine hibrary, erected at 
Rome by Augustus. Σ 


ed ON 
Jo. rye detnag: 2 ” PrigygdW εἰ ik ων φξοτα ‘sain 
Τωσαν Pisin μὰν διαλαμῆσάν. ὦ ἔ Ob Bas ©; ite 
Procli Comment.in ee ἐν Platonis, p. 403. Edit. fol. 
ἜΝ ὶ Basil. 1554. 
pe The very form, substance, and. i image of Poetry in_all 


its, brightness.”” ge Saag oy RN ὡς 


. P..294. 
Ὅταν ενθεσιαξων καὶ rons Meoais κατοχος ὧν, κατὰ Try 
ἀρωγὴν evepyer καὶ ἔνθεον Ποιητικην | Procell. ut sup. 


‘“ When feeling the power of enthusiasm, and fully 
subdued by the influence of the Muses, he calls forth into 
action all the primal, original, and divine energies of 


poetry,” 


ΔΑ 


pune oe 
— Tas τὼν Ποιητων μανιαν κινθμενὴν τὲ Ka χίνθσαν, καὶ 
πλήρθμενην ᾿αὐωθεν, και sie. αλλὰ διαπορθμευϑσαν τῆν, exeifev 
ελλαμψιν. ; ΠῚ | 
Proct Comment. ut Sup. ἴῃ ‘epeur [eas τῆς Hloenrvens: 
pag. 401. 
a The fae of poets, when it is roused and set in 


“motion, and communicates the impulse to others; when it 


receives it’s fulness from above, and diffuses to all around the 
light imparted from heaven.” 


| P. 295. 
MRinide Mocas ξυνὴν oma ees ts | ͵ 
‘ Πίαμφωνοις ιοχίισι παναρμονιαισι τ᾽ ερώαις, 
*Ouov em’ Αἰακιδὴ στήσαι χορὸν exhnigay ie 
 Abavarav μανιαισιν, δμιηρειαισι τ᾽ αοιδᾶις. 
Ἄλλα γε Μεσαων ἱερος χορος απυόωμεν, 
1 Eis-iv ἀποπνειοντες ἀοιδῆς Τέρμαται Rams.) 


ων 


3 : 
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τ et ae ee wae 


ἘΦ J 
Ὑμμι xa εν μεσσαιξιν Eyw Φοιξος. (αθυχριτης. —, 
ΠΡΟΜ ἴῃ wilde Plotini; Oper..Plotin: Ed. Τὰ 
, ᾿ ΟΣ cA βοῶ, MDEXC; 
$8 1 call upon the ἀδυιώ to aa forth their united voices, 
full and symphonious, in all the varied; power of harmony; 
such as they are recorded to have celebrated in choral bands 
at the tomb of Achiiles, in Homerick. strains. and immortal 
inspiration. Let us therefore, the sacred. Pierian choir, join 
and breathe in one alk the fulness of the song; and I; Apollo 
with the | ‘clustering ssh seated in the midst, of ¥OMs will 
myself preside.” 
4, . 92a 296... 
One 4 n φυσις τῷ ὗιθ GB προς τὰ ee ϑϑρὰ 
Marcellini Vit. Thucyd. p. 8. Edit. Hudson Oxon. 
“ The disposition of your son has a strong impulse to 
learning and the sciences.”’ 


~ P. 296. 
. Legere si desideras, 

Vaces oportet, Eutyche, a negotiis, 
Ut liber animus sentiat vim carminis. 
Ego, quem Pierio mater. enixa est jugo, 
In quo tonanti sancta Mnemosyne Jovi, 
Foecunda novies, artium peperit chorum; 
Quamuis 2 in psa pene natus sim schola, 
Curamgue habendi penitus corde eraserim, 
Et laude inmtdé in hanc vitam incubuerim, | 
Fastidiosé tamen in cxtum recipior. 
Rem me professum dicet aliquis jam grayem ; 
Sed literate cum sim propior Gracie, 
. ὡς somno inerti,deseram Patrize decus ὃ 
| ries 7 Phadrus. 1. 3. Prolog. 
᾿ * «If you are desirous to read and study works like these, 

F 2 you 
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you must be free from the cares and anxieties of business, 


that your mind may-be at ful] liberty to comprehend the’ 


force of poetry. As to myself, ‘though I was produced on 
the véry’mountain ‘of the Muses, where the consecrated 
Mnemosyne, with her ‘nine offspring, bore to Jove the 
whole choir of the arts: though Iwas born in their very 
school; though I have ‘obliterated from my soul the very 
traces of tha love of ‘money and possessions ; though I have 
adopted and exercised the ‘profession, against even the 
appearance ‘of sucéess ; yet it is: with reluctance that: 1 am 
received and enrolled in the assembly. I may be told, I 
have undertaken a work of weight and dignity: but, allied 
as I am to all the literature of Greece, why, from indolence 
and sloth, should I°abandon the honour of my native 
country ?” ast 


P. 296. 
Neque enim Aonium nemus-advena lustro, 
Nec mea nunc primis albeseunt tempora vittis. 
ἐν. “i §tatl Achill. 1.1. v. 10. 
“1 wander not through the Aonian’ grove with the. steps 
of a stranger ; nor are my brows: now, for the first time, 
encircled with the fillets of the Muses.” 


P. 297. 
Helas! je n’ai point vi ce scjour enchanté, 


Ces beaux lieux ou Virgile a tant de fois chanté ; 
Mais j’en jure et Virgile et ses accords sublimes, 
J’irai ; de l’Apennin je franchirai les cimes, 
Τ ταὶ, plein de son nom, plein de ses vers sacrés, 
Les lire aux'méme$ hicux qui les out inspirés. 
~ “De Lisle. Les Fardins. L. τ. 
τ Alas! I have never visited that abode of enchantment, 
those scenes of beauty and delight, where Virgil hath so often 
sung. ButI sweer by the poet and his sublime strains, ὦ 
I ; will 
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will visit them; I will pass the summits of the Apennines ; 
I will repair thither, full of his great. name, full of. his 
consecrated verses, and repeat them among the very scenes 
themselves which inspired the bard,”’ 


P. 302. 
Et mez, si quid loquar audiendum, 
Vocis accedet bona pars. cil Ader. Oa. 
«© And, if any opinion of mine is worthy of attention, I 
will give it freely in his favour.” 


P. 302, 
Sic gemmas vaginz in fronte solebat 
Ponere zelotypo Juvenis prelatus Hiarbe. 
| Juv. Sat. 
‘¢ In this manner did Zneas place the gems of honour in 
the very front of the scabbard.”’ 


P. 303. 
LVrevropr εἰσάμενος μεγαλήτορι χαλκεοφωνω, » 
"Os τόσον αὐυδησασκ᾽ ὅσον ahdos πεντήκοντα. Hom. 
« Like Stentor, with a heart of courage, and a voice of 
brass, whose speech was equal to that of fifty men united.” 


P. 303. 

Vicinas alii Veneres, Charitumque choreas 

Carmine concelebrent ; nos Veri dogma severum, 

Triste sonant pulse nostra testudine chorde.. 

‘** Let others celebrate in song the charms: of many a 
neighbouring Venus, and the dances where the Graces 
preside; it is our province to record the austere doctrines 
and decrees of truth. The chords of our lyre sound in 


deeper and more solemn tones.” 


F 3 . P. 904. 


ΓΕ 
P. 304. 
*Oroy ὃ τῷ ἀπ χώνει εὐ ειδα ξ δαφνιδος δρπηξ] 
“Oia δ᾽ ὅλον τὸ μελαθρον! exes, Exas ὅστις αλιτροι" 
Καὶ δὴ π8 τὰ θυρετρα καλω ποδὶ Dobos ἀραῦσει. 
«σιν is the branch of Apollo’s own laurel shaken! 
how is the whole temple convulsed! Hence, avaunt, ye 
profane, Apollo himself approaches; and the sound of his 
steps in the threshold is propitious !”” 


4. ats 


P. 304. 
De lodice paranda 
Attonitus Doctor. ὸ ὶ Juv. Sat. 7. 


“© A house-wife doctor, or schoolmaster.”’ 


P. 306. 
O nondum cognita divam 

Munera! virtutis custos et amica pudori, 

Luxuriz frenum, vite tutela! Prudentius. 

“Ὁ ye gifts of the gods not yet fully understood! All- 
hail, Frugality, thou guardian and friend of virtue and 
modesty ;_ thou curb of luxury, and tutelar genius of life 
itself !” 


P. 308. 


In qua Ego nactus, ut mihi videbar, locum resecanda:_ 


libidinis et coercende Juventutis, vehemens ful, atque 
omnes profudi vires animi atque ingenii mei, non odio 
adductus alicujus, sed spe reipublice porign nga et sanande 
civitatis. Afflicta est Respublica! % 
Οἷς. Epist. ad Attic. 1, 1. Ep: 18. 
‘* Being, as 1 thought, in possession of the vantage ground, 
with the opportunity of cutting up by the roots, or of curbing 
the headstrong impetuosity of youth, 1 was earnest in my 


endeavour, and exerted every faculty of my courage and 
understanding, 


ate aS ee pe ee ee 


(jana 


Τ αι ἢ 


understanding, . not from dislike or, hatred to. any,.one, 
but from an honest. hope of correcting the errors, and 
healing the disorders of the state. The Republick is sorely 
smitten and afflicted ! 1 


“ἭΝ, GOB, iy 
Salve, magna parens doctrine, Etonia tellus, ὙΠῸ 
Magna Virim! i 
** Hail to thee, Eton, Thon great ἘΠ ΎΤΕ mother οὗ 
Ι»» 


Jearning and of men! 


~ 


P. 308. 
Mussat tacito Doctrina timore. 
«© Learning is struck dumb with apprehension.” 


P, 309. 
Academia degli Arcadi, et degli Buf caricati. 
** An academy of Arcadians and — Italian Buffos or 


comedians.” 


- 


P. 309. 
Uni quippe vacat, studiisque odtisque carenti 
Newtoni lugere genus. 
“1 have leisure, without prejudice or pastiality, to drop a 
tear on the degenerate race and kindred of NEWTON.” | 


P. 310. 
Stupet dere primo ; 
Οὐκ loca? qui fluctus? ubi Pelion? omnia versa, 
Aut ignota videt; dubitatque agnoscere matrem, | 
 Statius. Achill. 1. 1. 
ὰ ἈΝΤΙ stands astonished as he first breathes that air. 
‘He afks, what places are these? what waves he hears ? 
“where is his beloved Pelion? he finds all things either 
F4 ‘ overthrown 


[ἢ 
overthrown and altered, or strange to his view; and he 
even hesitates to acknowledge his own mother.” 
emer Semen , 
Pe gti. 
Devos exdexrov, λαὸς εἰς περιποιήσιν, δώσιλειον Ϊερατευμᾶ. 
wee chosen generation, a peculiar people. a royal 
priesthood.” 


ee ὰ P. 312. 
Jam Thebe juxta, et tepebrose vorago, © 
_ Stat. Thed. }. 6. 
“ The scenes of Thebes are not far off; and the gulph of 
darkness is yawning before us,”’ 


P. 916. 
Quis gremio Enceladi doctique Palamonis affert, 
Quantum grammaticus meruit labor ? 
: ΠΥ Juv. Sat. γ. 
‘© Who confers the tribute of reward on Enceladus and 
the learned Palemon, in proportion to the labours and 
fatigue of publick instruction ῥ᾽ ἢ 


“ τι, ἡ 
Status dicituy ἃ stando, quia quando quis habet uxam 
bonam Prabendam, tum dicimus, Is bene stat.” 


Epistola Obscurorum Virorum. 


“The word * state’? (or condition of life) is derived 
from “τὰ stand,” because when a man is in possession of 
one good prebend, we say, he stands well in the world,” 


\ 


Ρ. 317. 
᾿᾿Ἀεοοτάεης Marescottum nostrum éria se sacre arti nostre 
(Medica 


* The Latin words are ludicrous, 


Ewe 3 


(Medice scilicet) debere professum, quibus caruisset, si 
propositum a parentibus sacerdotium suscepisset;  scilicet, 
sanitatem athleticam ztatis anno 82mo, centum aureorum 


milla, atque intimam innumerorum illustrium amicitiam. 


Sammarthani Elogia, p. 83. et 84. 
«* You remember our friend Marescottus used to say, that 
he was indebted to our sacred art (of medicine) for three 
things, which he ‘never should have enjoyed, if he had 
taken upon him the order of priesthood, as his parents 
proposed to him. The advantages were these: a strong 
athletick habit of body to his eighty-second year; a hundred 
thoufand pounds; and an intimate acquaintance and 
friendship with men of rank and eminence.” 


Τρ. 
Siccat inzequales calices Conviva Sacerdos. 
“The Priest is invited, but mot to an equality in the 
glasses, 


P. 317. 
Ipse capillato diffusum consule potat.”’ Fur. 
‘* My Lord himself drinks of the most costly vintage 
matured by years and good keeping.” 


Ρ, 318. 


E ben cosa certa, che PAOLO, come quello che era 
d’animo grande e de vasti pensieri, teneva per ‘sicuro di 
poter rimediare a tutti i disordini per la sola sua autorita 
pontificale, né riputava di aver bisogno in cid di Principe 
alcuno; solito di non parlar mai con gli Ambasciadori, se 
non intonandogli nelle orecchie, che EGLI ERA SOPRA TUTTI 
GLI Princip1; che non voleva che alcuno d’essi domesti- 
casse seco, che poteva mutar regni, che era Successor di 


chi ha deposto Ré et Imperadori. 


Sarpr Istor. dt Concil, Trident, lib. 5. 
? * It is 


ΓΦ J 

“ Jt is a certain fact, that Pope Pauw the Fourth, whe 
was ἃ man of a great mind, and of immeasurable thoughts 
and.designs, was. convinced, that he could HIMSELF rectify 
all the disorders of the state, by his pontifical authority alone. 
He never conceived the necessity of having recourse to any 
prince in these affairs. It was his custom, meyer even to 
converse with the ambassadors, without thundering intheirears, 
that ἨῈ himself was above all Princes and’ Potentates ; that 
he would not suffer any one of them to live in habits of 
familiarity with Him; that HE could change and dispose of 
kingdoms ; that HE was the direct successor of HIM, whe 
chad cast down and deposed kings and emperors.”’ 


P. 310. 
~ Ubi Papa, ibi Roma! in secula seculorum. 
‘© Wherever the Pope resides, there is Rome! rt ever 


and ever, till time shall be no more! 


P. 324. 
Crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes. Virg. Aen. 
“ From one single offence, learn the nature of them all.” 


P.Boien, | . 

A. D. 1544... Merindoliani et  Caprarienses, δὸς. 
-existentesque Religuie Albigensium sequentem fidei sue 
confessionem obtulerunt Francisco I. Regi Gallia, quam 
a majoribus quasi per manus acceperunt, abhinc-anno post 

Christi Incarnat. 1200, &c. | 
Sandu Histor. Ecclesiast. p.425- 
$s ἄν the year 1644, the Merindoliani and the Caprarians, 
δες. the poor existing remnant of the Alhigenses, presented 


t0;Francis the First, King of, France, the following Confession 
of 


— τς. > ἐπὶ, ΄ 
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of Faith, which they had received by uninterrupted tradition 
from their ancestors, from the year of Christ, 1200, &c.” 


P. 922. 
Σφιγγος »ελαινὴς ynpuy exwipnep.evos. : sb 
Lycopron. Cassandra, ν. 7. 
‘* In imitation of theoracular voice of the obscure Sphinx.” 


P. 324. 
Oo “— sacer et superbus umbra. 
Stat. Sylv. 1.2. Carm.7. 

‘« Hail to thee, in awful concealment, and conscious pride ; 
great is the shadow of thy name!” 

N. B. Junius’s ‘motto to his Letters is, ““ Stat nominis 
umbra.” “Lucan.++* -There 25 -only the shadow of \the 
name.” — | 


P. 926. 
State super vias antiquas, 
“ Stand firm upon the old-paths.”’ 


P. 927. 
Cur non omnia ? : 


" Why are they not all so? 


Ρ. “98. 
** Quis rapiet ad se quod erit commune omnium ? 
‘© Who will be eager to appropriate to ΟΜΝ what is 
generally expressed ? 


| P. 928. 
Qui se fera connoitre mal ἃ propos ἢ 
~“ Who. will make himself known out .of season, and 
without necessity ?” | 


P. 298. 


GC ® I 
P2928: 
~ Unde Doctoris titulo gloriantur, nisi ut doceant ἢ 
Erafm Est. ad Cardinalem Lovantum. 1520. 
** Why do they glory in the title of Doctor, but. to 
instruct and teach others ?”’ | 


P. 230. 
Eypagn amo Pupns, ore ex devreps mapeorn Ulxvdos rw 


Καίσαρι Νέερωνι. 
- The epistle was written from Rome, when Paul stood 


before Czsar Nero for the second τὴς. 


P. 392. ‘ 
Negotium Aidilibus dedit, ne quem posthac in foro 
paterentur, nisi positis lacernis, togatum consistere. 
Sueton. Octav. cap. 4o. 
‘© He gave it in strict charge to the Addiles, not to suffer 
any Roman who wore the toga or gown, to remain in the 
forum, except he laid aside the Lacerna * or Panula.” 


| ~~, 442. 
Multo stillaret Penula nimbo. Juv. Sat. 5. 
‘«* When the penula, or cloak, was dripping with the rain.”’ 


Sp Ae re Ee en ee ee ee ee 


P. 245. 
Εν συναριλογᾶ αἀδιαλυτω κατὰ λογον ἀριστον. 
. Plat. Timat Locri. de anima mundi Plat. Op. Edit. 
| Serrani, vol. 3 p. 95. 
pet "| 


PP ae 


* The Lacerna was a garment worn over the toga or 

own, in bad weather; but chiefly on a journey. The old 
Scholvast on the first satire of Persius, v.68. calls the Lacerna 
and Penula both, Pa/ia. The pallium was a long open 
 manteau, a 


Ε. 24} 
* In δὴ indissoluble connection and agreement according 
to the rules of the best reason.”’ 


: P. 333. 
O Vecchi, ch’avete bz/ogno di moglie,” &c. - 
Opera. Scola de’ Maritati. 


I 
“Ὁ ye old fellows, who feel that you have need of a 
wife, &c. δὲς." : School for Husbands. 


P. 9965. 


Cum reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni, — 
Doctores primum’aérii te, Diva, tuumque 
_ Significant initum, &c. &e. &c. Rucret. 1.4," ; 
“ When the genial breeze of Favonius begins to blow, 
the @therial race first declare the power of thy impulse, 
thou goddess of soft desire,” &c. &c. 


P. 446. 
Longa est injuria, longe 
Ambages. Virg. in. τ. 
«« The account of the injurious transaction is rather long, 
and the particulars of it tedious.” 


1 P. 336. 
O Fortunati, quorum pra tecta resurgunt ! 
/Eneas ait, et fastigia suspicit urbis. | : 
petal οόμδα Virg. An. χ. 

“ Hail, fortunate and favoured people, whose temples and 
palaces are rising again under such auspices!’’—Such were 
the words of Aineas, as he was.surveying the pinnacles of 
the city.” : | 


: 338. 


ἴ 7] 
Ἀπ ; P. 338. 
“6 Fortunz majoris honos, erectus et acer. μὰ 
Claudian. 
« A man who reflects honour on his distinguished situation, 
and opulent fortune; of an erect and independant spirit.”’ 


ee mT STS 


| P. 938. 
Carbonem pro Thesauro,. voll Proverb. 


*s A coal instead of a treasure.” 


P. 4599. 
Oceano libemus, ait. Pi, Pirg. 
“© Let us pour forth our libations to the Ocean.” 

P. 339. yee 
Privatis majora focis. 3 Fur. 


‘* Too expensive for a private man’s purse.” 


P. 339: 
D’ou ce visage enfin, plus pale qu’un rentier, _ 
A’ Vaspect d’un arrét qui retranche un quartier ? 
Qui vous a pa plonger dans cet humeur chagrine ? _ 
A-t-on par quelqu’ edit réformé la Cuisine ὃ | 


Boileau, Sat. 4." 


ας Whence is that look, paler than a stock-holder at, the 
sight of a decree, which cuts off a quarter of his income? 
Who, or what, has plunged you so deeply in chagrine and 
melancholy ? Is there any edict in force for the reformation 
of the kitchen?” 


P. 340. 
Prens moi le bon parti; laisse 1A tous les livres ; 
Exerce-toi, mon fils, dans ces hautes sciences. 
Prens, an lieu d’un Platon, ce Guidon des finances. 
| Boileau, sat. 8. 
“« Be 
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“ Be advised, my son; choose what is useful; lay aside _ 
all your books and your studies.’ Be conversant in these 


sublime sciences; fling away your Plato, and take ‘this 
Guide to the knowledge of finance.” 


bl 


P: 240. ᾿ 
Fame rabida tria guttura pandens. Virg. fen. 6: 
** Opening his ¢riple throat raging with hunger,” 


en ene 


P. 3407 ᾿ « 
Vita cedat, uti conviva satur. if | Sor: 
*« May he take leave of life, as a guest satisfied: ἍΝ his 
entertainment,” Fe : 


P. 942. 
Rendono un alto suon, che a quel s’accorda 
Con che i vicin cadendo il Nilo assorda. 
| | Ariosto, Ο. FeA..a6. 
« They send forth a sound, loud and deep as the Nile, 


when he deafens the neighbouring shores with all. his 
cataracts.” 


piintalisni αλὶ 
| 848: 
Soyez plutét macon, si c’est votre talent, 
Ouvrier estimé dans un art necessaire, 
Qu’écrivain du commun, et poete vulgaire. 
Boileau, A. P. ch. 4. 
“ Better be a oacheaick, a builder, a mason, 1f such is 
your talent, a workman of character in some necessary art 


or eeie: than an ordinary writer, or a common maker of 
verses.” 


P. 444. 


[ 8.7} 
| P. 344. 
Par classes et par titres, .. Τωὶ 
Dogmatizer en vers, et rimer par chapitres, 
! Boileau, sat. ὃ, 
ἐς By divisions of subjects, and heads of sections, to 
dogmatize in verse, and rhyme chapter by chapter.” 


P. 345. 

Tavrx ὑμων rng ἡδυπαθεῖας τὰ ἀρχέτυπα, aura τῆς 
TCpews as θεολογιῶι, ἄυται τῶν συμπορνευοντων ὕμιν ΘΘεων ἃ: 
διδασκαλιαι.---Πανισκοὶ, και γυμναὶ χορῶν, καὶ μοριὼν εὐταδεις 
ταῖς γραζαις απογυμνδιίενῶι. --- Ἥταιρηκεν ὕμιν τὰ wra, 

“επορνευκώσιν δι᾽ οφθαλμοι, as oes μεμοιχευκασι» Q 
Ciarapsvos Tov ανθρωπον,- καὶ TO “ενθεον τῷ πλασματος EAEYKES 

anapzavres !—xTr. . | 

Clement. Alexandrint Λογος mporperrinos, seu Admonttio 

ad Gentes. p. 30, &c. Edit. 1616. 

*« ‘These are the archetypes, the exemplars of your soft 
and delicate life; these are the shameful and scandalous 
tenets of your theology; these are the doctrines of your 
fornicating gods.—As to pictures or images; you have the 
little figures of Pan, and naked girls, and obscene protrusions 


in forms gross and palpable. Your very ears are impure ;_ 


your eyes have committed fornication ; your couritenance is 
adulterous. Shame! shame! ye have done violence to the 
nature of man, and by your corruptions ye have debased all 
that is divine in his composition.” 

canciones 


P. 346. 


Addo te μοι ενδεὶν ἦθες περιμνημονεῦδοὶ Tess 18 Ανθρωπᾷ 


δ᾽ briny oon ἅπαντα yao αὑτῇ τὰ τῆς Ψυχῆς abn 
ὗτος av xEwxpews onunvas διαρκὼς em. Emer ὅδτις adoynons 
τὴν STEP τῶν πεπραγμένων BIT XLYNY, BX aTaksor τοις evruyxavect 
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ἔδελυῤοὲ Gaivesdar, pein’ Bn" “ewe 7 “mapevouaas ᾿άταρπος 
αξατος" ἀλλα mv ἀναϊδειαν oe τὸ pero προξεδλήμενος; 
ῥῶστα τὲ καὶ eden πονῶ ἔς τῶν πραξεων ras saat 
Kw pete q 
Procopii Ηρ, Arcan, lib. 9' Be 46. Ed. fol, Lug- 
3 is οἱ qo sided 1628. 
« [think this circumstance oi Fully died to mark 
the morals of the man. This alone clearly displays the 
nature of the affections and passions of his minds For 
when a man stands in no awe “of thé’ disgrace” ‘which 
attends bad’ actions, and has no’ concern for = his 
character, there ® is” no way of transgression int which that 
man may not Iwalle!’ With “a “éountenance” cldthied\ in’ 
shamelessness and audacity, he easily and naturally proceeds 
from one bad action to the most profligate attempts.”” 
Ι 
KInALTO ἃ emit spy: ΡΝ 6. ϑυτὸ BP ead i 
’“"Pranséat in ‘exempluin. © poe et Severe Fee 
es May: it Et into an n example.” esses ie apretvan 1 αν στὸ 


ἫΝ : ἡ one 
> ‘ ἊΝ ἢ ᾿ 
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| P. 354: eed 

-Perché altrove non have | tet ee ck Sai, 
Dove voltare il viso, 
Che gli ὁ stato interciso, | 5 . 
Mostrar con altre imprese altra virtudes 3 mae 
ἐν (He. does this ,) because he has no other object to etigage 

his attention; since he i is cut of from, every ; mode of actions 


and cannot display any other courage and ability (at prefent) 
in more arduous enterprizes.” τ 


Meegguye ὑφεὶς νῷ 
oR P. 262." Qe wy es TE “Os KAS. 
Ut vellem. his potius nugis tota illa deine 
_ Tempora sevitie, Sabie cid uses ekano pel fat Be 


to. <3 | G aS : * Would 


 %& ) 
Ks Would to heaven, he had given up to trifles like these, 
all the times he devoted to savage 8 and cruel _purposes.”” 


- 


: ead ΟΝ ΟΝ Oe ee 50 TOR 
© 354. Ἧς ἰδῶ 
Τερισσως.. «εμἰμαινοϊμενδξ, ΜΝ. RE LES. SOSESEN Ose =e 


€ tage oe =< to a high aera of eae 


3 Ψ ἘΝ, ἜΧΕ wart : 
ὶ ὦ 


t 
ΓΑΎ ΤΟΣ 


ον Baie P. 864: ; 
Triste ministerium ! subjectam more ὁ parentuin 
Aversi tenuere facem. τ ein Vag "ἐν ay 


bate. ° melancholy office! after the manner of their ancestors, 


hey held the-lighted torch to the funeral pile, and turned 


aside their faces.” ἜΤ ee 


κε 
bd . [ΩΣ 


͵ Pee rey ster vvers Ao _ 7 Sri Υ Ἶ > 
ἢ . ΓΙ ὃ -᾿ ‘@ ‘ IG oo T 2 ΄ ἀλλ Aas " ail 


H γλωσσα up, ὃ χοσμας. TNS. δικιας; ἢ σπιλασα ὅλον τὸ 
σωμα, ἡἣ φλογιξσα τὸν τροχον τῆς γενέσεως, και Φλογιζομενη 
dro rns Leewns, ακώτασχιετον χάχον, μεστὴ 18s θανατηφορα.. 

““ The tongue is ἃ fire; a world of iniquity : it defileth 
the whole body, setteth on fire, the course of nature, and 


is set on fire of hell; it is an unraly evil, full of deadly | 


poison.” Pe i bead ae ΟΝ ἢ L 


P. ἐν 
ΕΝ 2,894, itil 1}.5 [Ὁ 


_ Karn ανάστροφη͵ Srp σοζιας. 
=a A conversation ἀπά nee hottest ‘before men.— 


εν > »χ τ 


> 
The meckness and miildness of wisdom.” ἢ 
τῷ s bre SugTHGD τὐδῖον ΡΒ WRigeihy ΟἿ ; Lf 
AS ae P ἀν Seki ae Ἅ 
: Fe ἀνα + aie 
ΟΡ, 45. 1 jquoias Ἄγ 151 ΩΣ ¢ ©! 


Ἀρνυμιενος inte Ψψυχην, Χᾶι ἾΝοστον ἝἜχαιρων, ; 
AA οδ᾽ ὡς evaipas epporaro, “μενος ΓΝ : 
A mah tated ὡ “ah BIOS ᾿ , : ΛΟ Ά “Hom. Odys. a I. 


ae “ Endeivourng to secure “we own existence and the return 
oe ἧς ba of 


ae 
othe we τῷῦ 


ee ee ee ἡ ἡ ὦ νὰ 


[85 1 
of his companions; butin vain. He: — not Uber vad 
friends; wae anxious for their support.’”) : 
ὅδε , 3h. perme OTS ΣΙ So! 
P. 955- ἐς ΕΣ 581 10 
Exe Ἴροιης ἱερὸν πτολίεθρον Ἔπερσ. Hor. Od. 1.1. ν. 2. 
« Since he had brought the sacred citadel - sobrcag to 
destruction.” ἐμ 88 τοῦ 5 WLP) sgn 


P..355- Avie: 
Abocows τὴν Βελην, καθηρήκει, -- Τὸ δ᾽ py. προΐογτος 
μμειξονως ert ἐκφανηναι τὸ cmos τὰ Tpaxys — van τὰ 
περιῖν ἀνεστραῷθαι ro κρατὸς τος ΠΠυλιτειας ἢ δ 
Appian, de Bello vik. 1. 1. p. 363. Ed. Steph: 1592. 
.* He took away at once the power of the Senate. Ἂς the 
measures were proceeding, the words of Gracchus received” 
still stronger confirmation.—The whole strength and power 
of the government narrowly escaped an utter subversion.” 


See 
| P; 356. : ies 

 Errare’ Cives, si tum “senatum aliquid in ‘epublica posse 

arbitrabantur.” (°° Cicero Orat. pro Sext. C. 12. 


“ (He said) the © citizens were under a ‘mistake, if ~ 
thought the senate had now any weight i in the constitution.” 


Pi 956.) 
Mirantur taciti; et +e cia fulmine pendent!: - bu 
ι ᾿ς 835 πον ΠῚ OTH “Stat, Theb: ἜΠΗ f 
‘* They stand in’ silent astonishment ; - and wait for the 
fall of the yet’ dubious thunderbolt.” 


. ε 


εὐνοι αὶ 
δὰ ΤῊΝ te, seta ‘Téucram, 
Accor agnoscoque libens ! jut verba parentis, 
Et vocem Anchisx magni mentemgue recordor.” 
ei Ἐ ἐξ Ἶ ae Virgen, 8. 
: G 2 “ον 


{84° Τὶ 


«How willingly do:I receive and acknowledge thee, thou « 
bravest, boldest of the Trojans! -witho what: pleasure. ἀο Ε΄ 


call to my remembrance the words, the voice, and the spirit 


of the Acer Anchises!” eae ot 
οὐκ Ἐ Fol fobstis P. 958! 20: Rowe. bad of Sone 
Impudens liqui wii: penates. Seo ΟΥΤΩΣ 
“1 wandered from my a τόν without a blush for my 
— bce 
: ἊΣ Po gis ον saves me 
Miniasiad ae Danan ΜΉΝ nobis. Rie 
. Aptemus.)’, hh cece 7’ .2 bats Varg. Hin. 2 Qe 
. Let us,change; shield, and aap θυ devices ΜῈ the 
ΩΝ jo; Qurioieey to εὗτον 911 «ιρθϑορτα ἸΘῪ ΦΦΎΠ2Ε' 
ρόαι νι nahentie noo sogecte [ἢ 
ἢν cite an a Po μος hii 


inne wespess Quoe UETEX OV, Ζωον ϑράνιον οὐδ δοθὲν 


TOS TNOE εἰς επιμελειῶν. 
' Themistu Orat. Ἂς “4 8: Ἑά. Fol. Harduim. 
“« A celestial animal, having nothing of pride: or vanity. in - 
it’s nature, sent. down immediately from heaven, for the 
preservation and guardianship %: men below,’ 


P: 361% 

_Apud Greciam,- que. semper: eloguentié: princeps” esse 
voluit; atque illasyomnium doctrinarum inventrices Athenas, 
in, quibus summa. dicendi, vis et inventa est et! perfecta,T I 


“ In Greece, which ever waé,ambitious of the:sovereignty’ 


in eloquence, and particularly im—Athens, the parent of every 
science, in which the highest power and strength of epcese 
was first cultivated’ and “brought: to δ 5... re (no 
peroration was eversperinitted:) ὦ ance gy ἀρ 


ες τ Meron ἃ των 


ποϑτοῦϑὰ μι ΣᾺ phere τὸ a> 


ἀπ 1 P, 3612 


oo 


eg ae Oe ne a ene eee ee 


cE 8% 3 
P. 961. 
_Epilogos illi mos tivitatis abstulerat.229% 0 
a iA a eit lib! 1ο. οἱ τ. 
‘On which Turnebus thus comments: 06 
Non licebat Athenis “affectum movere, ac’ πὲ πω 
quidem uti. * = 
“« The custom of the city sigsdidaded him from the use of 
the peroration.” |» ΠΣ ent sie 


- 


On which T urnebus thus comments’: 01) 
“ΤΕ was not permitted to attempt to ‘move’ the sissies 
and they denied an orator the epilogus or peroration.”’ 


ps ai Looney cele’ Leer eae 
Ei acchuaions ἡ Flap, ἀλλα μὴ τῶν apyew ἕτερων 
azisvrwy, ὠμολογειτο εἰνάι, BK AY, ὦ ᾿Ανδρες Abnvaior, τας 
ὕξρεις ηνεχεσθε ras Τετο, ὡς κατα τὴν ayopay ὕδριξεν, Cowv 
ev ταις εκχκλησιαις, er te Φημᾶτος, δολὲς και ex δελων 
HEAWY ξἕαυτϑ ξελτιες καὶ εκ (ελτιονων.-. 
Demost. Orat. need rer Gr. an Bs lonak 1570. 
: | p: 898. 
ne if If. the ἡ τῆ O ἀπ were. indeed confessedly 
ΡΟΝ of slaves, ¢hings made over and bought, and not 
of MEN who consider themselves worthy of the rule and 
governance over others, ye would scarcely have endured the 
affronts and insulting language of this man ; which he is daily 
pouring forth in the market place,’ in the assemblies, in the 
very tribunal itself; stigmatizing men better than himself, 


and far higher descended, as poltroons, and μεὐδὴ and the 
sons of slaves.” 


bag 291: jog ks 804, 
Illa.se jactet in aula 
folus! ea! 
* Let Aolus swagger i in his own Hall {”? 


‘SOG k G3 P. 964, 


[ 86 ] 
sey 364: 
Proh dolor! imperium. Pelagi sevique tridentis.. 
- Cui-nune sorte datum ? Virg. 
_‘* Oh heavy report! to whom. is the empire of the ocean, 
and the unrelenting tricks now consigned !” 


a ae ey Σ᾿ ge, Ξ σ΄ P 
mate FO Se OP ae eS en 


Σ (τ ἜΝ 364. 

‘Sune tutis terrarum crimina velis! | 

Ex quo jura freti majestatemque repostam | 
Rupit τ a Pagasza rapina ! 


Stat. Achill. 1. 1. 

a The crimes of the isd are wafted with impunity on the 
sea: from the time when the ship, loaded with the plunder 
of Jason, first disturbed the rights, the repose, and the 
majesty of the ocean !”’ πο 


Bing gee ὑπὸ 
Ῥωμαϊκων ταγματων ἀλαλαγμὸς συμφερομένων, τῶν 
Στασιαστῶν. πυρὶ και! σιδηρω κεχυκλωμενων κραυγῇ.  Oure 
ὁλικιας nv ἔλεος, vt ἐντροπὴ σεμνοτήτος | Awww [AGL PALVOLLEVOL 
καὶ μεμύκοτες εἰς OOUP[LBS καὶ κραυγὴν EUTOVNTOY. Συνήχει ἡ τε 
Πειραια, καὶ τὰ περὶξ opn, Capurepay mosvte τὴν ὁρμῶν. Te 
-θορυξ ra παθη φοξερώτατα. Sea 
Joseph. Hist. lib. 7. sect. 5. p. 1282. Ed. Hudson. Oxon. 
“ The war-cry of the Roman legions rushing to conquest, 
and the shouts of the seditious, surrounded with fire and 
sword, were heard aloud. There was no mercy for age; 
nor could dignity. find any respect. ~ Wasted and gaunt with 
famine, they bellowed forth their groans and lamentations. 
All the Perza and the neighbouring hills resounded, and 
made the tone deeper and- deeper. The calamities and 
sufferings were more formidable than the tumult itself.” 


------- « 
es 


= 


P. 365. 


| [ “8 1 
lows 903 Ὁ) Yona p δὲ, ape 365." % 


Ourw ἐπ τῆς δι Δογοι, καὶ εἐμξριθεις ἂι “idl 


F 
aoe Geert 
Ὅλον σωματίιον δραματικον καὶ ἐναγώνιον. 
Longin. de Sublim. sect. 9. 
‘err ne composition and ‘words are so sublime, and” the 


sentiments so weighty and full of matter. The whole beady 
of the narration is dramatick, and abounding with action.” 


TP, a6 Goh ek) eek optlnc ok 
Finis εὖ tas ΤΥ ΤΥ ΠΑΤΟΥ͂Ν fi : 
Tota retro; serze volumus decus addere morti. _- 
| ) με ἢ Statius. 
“© The age and completion of all things i is gone backward: 
we will mark our late dissolution and death with honour 
and renown! our death shall. be delayed, and not without 
honour.” 


/ 
ers caren ener 


Pvi907+ 
Ils prennent Jeurs ordres sans le scavoir. 
" tS ig take orders from them without being conscious 
of it.” : 


| P. 367, mata 
.. Ecce iterum Crispinus! et est mihi sepe vocandus 
In partes ; monstrum nulla virtute redemptum. 
Juve Sat..4 
ΠΝ Behold Crispinus again: 1 must often call upon him, 
ἃ monster whose — “are not compensated by a single 
excellence.” 


cr 


be 


γ᾽ ir holders od δυϑασϑ 
eo) Si tardius artus® - | 
Cessissent, potuit fulmen meruisse secundum. 
ὃ Stat. Theb. 1. 10. 
Se Ὁ κῷ ! ἜΣ 


[ 88 9) 
τε If his limbs had not yielded so quickly to the stroke, 
he might have deserved ; a second thunderbolt,” eens 


mee ee ee » 


᾿ wid 


Ἂ 474. 


“Dat operam, ut cum ‘Tatione Ansanjat, 


Bin. ‘He toils and labours with, a desire of uniting reason, 


with madness,” se «atin, 


sf 375 a ne 
Gros paquet de toile verte et rouge—habits de drap tout 
yn, habits de velours un peu passés. 3 Gil Blas. 
(He opens) his large bundle of clothes, green and red; 
his suits of clothes all of ‘one colour, and, his second. -hand 
velvet suits a file faded. Ὗ rare 


aii Ue 


SOW JOR, Si OO Yee Ρ. 376. sshd “a8. ! 
Vous étes bien heureux, qu'on se soit addressé ἃ MOT, 
plutot qu’a un autre. Graces au ciel, j’exerce rondement 

ma profession : Je. suis 5.18. seul EG gu alt de la morale, 
Gil Blas. 

«You are Very οὐ 6 in having applied τὸ ME, in 

preference to any other person. Heaven be praised, I carry 
on my profession in a plain, honest manner. I am the only 
old-clothes-man who has at morality about.him.” 

‘ Ghd ee TIMI OR ae, ἢ ia τι i” ind RATES 


Pm 


ve 4ὺν ᾿ 7 ᾿ ᾿ τ Ϊ Υ ᾽ {? 
. . # id aa pate ha feab . Ὁ 


Pp. 76. 
Ἔξομον δι΄ ὃ τον. Ανθρωπον τῷτον διακρῖναι. πε. GEO, τῶν 


re 


ado ‘Law, και εἰλικρινως yong at δυνησομεθα. 
_ & We shall now havewa criterion to distinguish THIS 
MAN from all other living beings; and be enabled thoroughly 
and distinctly to understand the whole of him.” 


ἡ κι ἀξω See SOA eve ᾿ ά' ἐλ λέ! 
a 


~ 
το 


ee Nt 
Jee 


Sext. Empirica Institut. Pyrrhoa: |, 42: ¢, τς 


“πιο εν ee SS gee κοι AN ον 


ile πολ ἴδ, 2. ms 


ee Be 
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89 J 

| yt ὁ .876. 
Qui au. travers. de, toute sa piété n’est pas Auteur 
impunément, et qui ala satisfaction d’arracher les 
Voluptueuses aux plaisirs, et d’ affermir dans leur devoir des 
Epouses ebranlées. par. des amans seducteurs.—(Though 1 1 
cannot say) qu’on trouve ses homélies et ses ouvrages 
egalement forts et delicats. _ Gil Blas. 
** Who spite of all his piety certainly i is not an author 
with impunity, (or without. paying for -it),.and who, shas 
the satisfaction of reclaiming women of dissipation, and’ of 
Bees: spouses, shaken by seducing, lovers. firm to their 


beetdade 


works, are eeiglly: strong pa delicate..”” 


Bs 


P. 377.. | 
Avoir prés de lui un homme (comme mor) qui ait dela 
literature, et une bonne main, pour mettre au net -ses 
homélies, ; fea 
“Τὸ have with him a man (like ὌΡΗ who knows 
something of literature, and writes a good hand, to make a 


fair copy of his homilies.” 


Ῥ, 478, | % 
Ἐν sanctissimus ille Gregorius, qui melleo prelates 
imbre totam rigavit et inebriayit-ecclesiam. 
 fohannes Saliibicbizusis. 
** The most sacred Doctor ἀρνῶν who bedewed, and 
even inebriated, the ¢hurch with the ΤΉΝ dew οἵ ‘his 
penaching:". 


P. 377 eb gc? ἐδ BE 
Nil habuit intenementis,. τς - Law Latin. 
** He had nothing i in the tenements? 

eS Sermo κοῦ 


τ | P. 379» 


i Te) = : 
P. 379. 


: ἣ 
Per verita, ὲ τῇ διὰ capriccio ; ma in cid pen owe id sua : 


ἐξ ὰ} αὖ 


ἐν ν | | . 
“Th truth i it is a ‘great capriccto { (or Ww ‘himsical fancy); ‘But 

in this he okt oP to his own n style.” chou a 

CHF AG sO 

ἈΓΡΎΡΎΩΝ } ᾿ Ῥ, 48..." SAS ὅδ ΕΘΝ ; 


iy Ourneftic superba foret Babylon spolianda tropheis’ 

~ Ausoniis,” umbraque erratet Crassus inulta, : 

- Bella geri placujt nullos habitura triumph’. 

»4+© And when’ the pride of Babylon was'to be humbled and 
despoiled of -Ausonian trophies ; “when the unappeased 
spirit of Crassus was ranging for revenge ;\they engaged ‘in 
contests which never as of a triumph.” 


ap P. 383. | 
Pan etiam Arcadia ‘dicat se judice victum. 
Vi ing. Eci. 


nrNs Pan would acknowledge himself vanquished, even by 
the PS bay of Arcadia.” ) 
P. 384. 
Hoc illis dico, qui me non intelligunt. | 
inf address this observation to those who do not understand 


me. ys ‘ 


attest hed ἀπο, P. 386. 
§,Temulentus videtur. ὲ 
_ He seems rather insolent and flushed.” 


P. 388.” 
In hos tota ruens. ay ΘῈ 2 
«Rushing upon them with her’whole force.’” 


ἐν ΠΣ tae αν, 


RNG Bg : Pr, 388. 


L δὲ 1 
P. 988. 
Te, Venus Regina, pio vocantum 
Thure Wartoni et Stephani decoras 
Transfer in edes. 
“| © Venus}'thow sovereign goddess, visit those temples _ 
where Warton and Steevens call upon thee in pions sacrifice.” 


᾿ 


P. 389. 

Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 

Qui musas colimus severiores. ᾿ Martial. 
ΚΝ We who cultivate the muses of a more chastized spirit, 
¢annot indulge ourselves in such licentious freedom. of 
speech.” 


P. 891. 
ττ Ergo omnis furlis surrexit Etruria justis, 
_. Regem ad supplicium presenti marte reposcunt. 
| Virg. Jin. 8. 294. 
“ΑἹ Etruria rose up together with just resentment, and 
with instant arms demanded that the Μὴς should be brought 
to * punishment.” | 


: P. 499. 
Euse velut stricto Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit. | Juv. Sat. 1. 
‘© Lucilius, as with a gett nde) in hand, roused himself 
into ardent indignation.” 


P. 393- 


Nos genera degustamus, non bibliothecas discutimus: 


Quintl. 1. 404°Ca Se 
«- We 


* The wisdera~ democritick word Ἢ murdering kings 
and. priests. 


£ 95. J 


«© We only touch slightly.on the various kinds of books; 
 {t is not our business to aera whole libraries,” τὼ. οἷν .o 


: aE Tels rst ΕἼ 
ἢ Tris ma vite ον “ ς 


OP, Gobet οἱ aAdaaaeh 
τᾶ δ᾽ δ᾽ παῖς προς. χολζον, -ϑξόνννι: nadine res VO 
ΡΒ κλινθὴ saywr. 7 nay Hom. πὸ 
«The bila, with a cry, tunitak eerie into mathe bosom of 
his nurse.” . 


Tas μεν oper’ aly, τὸ δε τέτρατον, ἵκετο τεχμὼρ. ἘΣ Hi 
~~ Auyas. : Hom. dl. 13° 


“ Ἧς made three ‘steps as “he marched “along ; at the 
fourth he τελειοῖ rai ie the boundary of his passage.” 


P. 904. αν 
Δεινον com” ἀκροτάτης xopubos γευοντα γοήσας. Hom. Il. 1. 


“Ὰ5 he observed’ the plume nodding ‘awfully from ‘the 


top of his helmet.” 


πεσε (|) Set) Bip ON ate 


gwd od be {ita oc Pig) bo: by κα ον tient 
Neque me Pheebi cortana fefellet! : “Away Wings ZEn. 


‘“* Nor has the shrine of Phoebus deceived me.” 


ΠΡ 395: 

Gubernaclum non vi, (sed sponter) revulsum, © ~ 

- Cui-datus berebatcustos} seeing ον vi Sapp Ru ina. 

Precipitans traxit secum. Varg. Ane 6. 

‘© He dragged headlong into the deep ih himsélf the 

rudder {not torn from. him, ‘but voluntayily abandoned) 

“whosé care was committed to him, and by which he was 
engaged to direct the vessel.” 


NF et ge ET ES ORO Pee 


isis 


Be 5 | 


όταν Peiggge 5 1605 ὁ Τ|6 cree) 
‘His armis 1118 quoque tutus in aula. °° Fue. δα: ἃ." 
“ Preserved by aye ag ἘΌΝ, even under such 
an administration.’”’ 


A Ἂ σὺ 
wes ® eee ORS - bias - : , 4, \ ἀ ae 
2% Ng Υ̓ "δ ἜΕΙΝΝ ὦ ἐετευπον ΉΡ ων νὼ νυ τῶι ες ἃ 


Ζ . κεν : \ ν ὧς ἀ 1 ~ RP 200. Uw Se ids “ὦ 
“Deus, in’ βραϊῖο' aie. sk ΟὐΜη in: ssensorio ii res 
intimé cernit. 


Newton . Princip. Schol. ἈΑΑΡΞ, 2 3 
᾿ς ‘The Deity, i in infinite space, as in his own SeRIOrIUR 
bis an intimate perception: vi a es oil : 


oP. κὰδ; RC 
‘Deus creavit'; Linnus'disposuit, ἡ Ait | 
“τ God créatéd: the universe ; eerie διρόνεὰ ἢ it in 
order!’ = « | | , 


-P.. 400. -’ ᾿ 
Stabat ΡΟ metu solum Natura Tonantem 
Respiciensy!)) ΟἹ 22:18 + Stat: Achill. 1. 1. 488. 
**) Nature: ‘stood in: awful apprehension, monet ΝΡ ἥν 
Gad: who. alone rules the: elements 1 “9 © 
| Sl alaad 


υ γε 


Ὁ TB des - 
| bivlusions leges natura muitari. ° οἱ 
4“. We willinot suffer the laws il ‘hatare to be’ changed. = 


Pr: ag: 
Noguera. καθορᾶται.. ᾿ 


ἅ ‘They are’ seen ΒΥ: τὰς ἀπδολιρδάϊης." 


ε 


P. 402: 
Son t Taeryma rerum, etmentem mortalia tanga 


~~ 


Bite Be | 
᾿ 7) ὼ ὰ 3 Am + ‘ λ ΠῚ Ρ NAG > | - 4 ᾶ, 


« Tears 


ἔ op 7. 


* Tears aré a debt due to. humaii misery, and the woes wt 
mortality affect the mind.”* na : 


[ ἥν a . ene ray Heke aa 


πολ τ ee 
¥. 404. pe τ « κ 
Πολλὼν καὶ συνεχων Αστερων PEUBTEP ENS «λληλοις 
συναυγώσμον. Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophorum. . 


eff Ehe united effulgence of numerous: collected” stars 
cc 4 lee | 


“—.- ͵ 


εἰὐ κ᾿ wee » SOAS VA 


Ρ. 408: reheat th; Ἶ Li 


{59 } “Ts 1 


eg, μεν, ἱκανως ς ἐμφανίσαι δυναίκενα. τὴν. τῷ, Ose Quow : 
TOS ἀγνοθσιν,. εἰρήκαμεν, ὅτι ποικιλὴ τ ἐστι καὶ σπολυτροπος" 
καὶ ταύτὰ καθ᾽ ὧραν «παντᾶ τεταγμένως, ἃ τε dee γενεσθαι 
προλέγει, τὴν TE τῶν ἀνθρωπων ἀγνοιῶν Hack | [omoiay, ὑφ ἧς ᾿ 
edev προΐδειν εαθησαν. των! αὐοξσομενων, αφυλάκτοι τε. ταις 
συμφοραις παρεδοθησαν, ὡς ἀμηχᾷνον AUTOS εἰναι τὴν εξ ἀυτὼν. 
πειρᾶν διαφυγειν. 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1. 10. 809. p. 499. Ed. Hudson. Oxon. 

‘We have given this narration, to the intent that the 
nature of Gop maybe made manifest to those who are 
ignorant of it, how various it is, and how manifold; that 
all events come to pass in their appointed season, and that 
Hz declares what shall be hereafter. We have related these 
to shew the ignorance and unbelief of men, by which they 
were not suffered to foresee any part of these»'events, and 
were! delivered, over.to the. calamities,. without | a modé or 
possibility of escaping them.” : : 


eer: 7 


Ῥ, 409. is nies smal ia 
AySpeeme ‘es Oce, πίστε. θεραπον. και.  OOVOMLE τῶν TB ἘΝ 
μυστηρίων, ἄνερ em sOupercoy τῶν τῷ πνευμῶτος, καλω Le στυλοὺ 
xas ἑδραιωμα τῆς Ἐχκλησιας,. λόγον uns emeyovra, καὶ 
πίστεως EPEMT UM, καὶ πνεύματος κατογωγιογ.. AOL 
ee is Orat, p. 286, Ed. Prunai Por, rain 
R169 1 Thou 


E95 j 
** Thou man of God, faithfulrminister and steward of the 
mysteries of..God,,.thou man of the desires of: the. spirit, 1 
cap upon thee as a pillar and support of the church, holding 
fast, the. word. of -life,. and the maim stay of. faith, andthe 
sesing-place of the sgh 


ἥ ) Ὗ ThA 1199 


é ie aye Isic Ris a 
P.. 410. 
/eacide similes, Vulcaniaque | arma capessunt. 


Juv. Sat. 8. 
«© Like Achilles himself, ey. wield the divine armour.?’ 


ω ᾽ ν ὌΝ 
κοῦ ‘yey, 4 ε sorte 


be Be Pe a «ὯΒΟ od νὰ ὦ 
evs ᾿ : 


sh il ἐν 410; 


‘AQ caus arabes, (4) ὡς εἰκὼν προς ἀρχετύπον, τέλος 
ἔχων τῆς πορεία. ὃς Ῥιοίϊηϊ. Ennead. 6. lib. Q- Xi. 
‘* He passeth from himself, as the image to the archetype, 
being already in the possesion or Senn of the end of 
his Lt ww a el ak’ Comet ΠΝ A 


. 2 
‘ 
> Sa Bg τ ἀν. 


eee ee ee ee ae 
4 ΔΕ Sg ’ - 3 


ad 
δ. εἴα 


τὰκ ῬΑ 410. 
“Ourw Θεῶν, και ανθρωπων θείων καὶ εὐδαχκονων Cros, 
απαλλαγὴ τῶν αλλων των" ends, διος. Meiigtic tag των ἼΩΝ 
ΦΥΓῊ ΜΟΝΟΥ ΠΡΟΣ MONON. 

YS PP loaner Pee 6. 1. 9. ‘tC. Xi. 

*« Such is the life of oats: and of godlike, happy, highly- 
favoured men; a deliverance’ ann Separation from the low 
cares of sHisreati It is a life which receives not its pleasures 
and satisfaction from the’ things Ra i world ; an ascent or 
flight ‘of ‘the soul, αὐ ἢ i$ one, simple, ΕΥ̓͂, uineompounded, 
to that Being who is OnNr, and ALONE in an eminent 
nebo eile sense, Gop Himsexr! (4; 
P. 444. 


(a) Μεταβεξοκεν ἐκ τὸ OQavars εἰς τὴν ϑωην. "Evang: 
Jokan. arian is passed trom death to life.” act 


(δ) Τὶ he language: of Plotinus i in these passages is SO Saha 
and full ay meaning, that without a paraphrase it is absolute! ν 
ampossth 


Eth 


Ὶ bi Sek Guten Sora P. 44. 
. ἴον τῶν Arp Kp και αὑτὸν Τόν “μέγαν Hon οἱ 
pe eM Tvpose ~ ERT oh νι τ ἐὼὰ ΗΝ ae Serer ee ITOK 
=P peck Comment. τὴ Tim@um: Paton P: 141. 1B aw 
a Mas 30S : Saggy 


“« The whole company of t nt Sears, and the great Sun 
himself, are not thodita of fire.”” : 


mer 
J rae 


vr 
γε] te ees 
figs 4 eGutibi : Wi wham 


ἘΠ ὦ κινὰ hi ss 
ri τη ray "Ἀν ρῶν, mpoapopor Quoa. pempraena tee tae 
ss ph Ennead. 2. jib. 1, pag- 99. Ed. Basil. cum 

>» Comment. Faconi. 

ΜΝ ‘A species “of fire accommodated to ‘the nature of the 
stars.” 


ἵ inte 4S he 
hay , : 


Ag fp ; fe A We Δὰν 
᾿ wees sth ys SOTA FOULS Ῥ , 46° y +0 7 4 Ἔν ἂν τ sy [9G 
> ae δ ; i i 
ἄμα: Ὁ 4i a 


Tom Mecawy ἱερὴ δοσις. Hesiod. Picea, 
«* Such is the sacred offering of the Muses.” 
ΣΣΣ ΣΙΩΝ ee Ν devil J 
ee ae te ee Bak | ἣν seam 
Musarum dona \ vocarem. ‘ ἜΒΗ ie a : 


6 ‘1 would stile this work, the gift ‘of the Muses.” 


- * o ey 

᾿ ᾿ΕΝ “we wt 

γε τ a iif Ran ’ t Toe Dp A τὰ ae oe Fe 
«ΣΙΝ 


‘A Ῥ, 438. ἀν δ a + ood boworst 
‘Finem dignum et optimo Ὁ viro.et opere canasisaing: ΡΩΝ, 
© May they, close their labours in, a: manner. worthy of the 
haracter of men of virtue, and. suitable to their. ronersaiga 


᾿ ~ 
low .eoRe κατ ἀρ 9 ςΦ Di oa 
ae : 


Kat x 


ossible to express the ideas contained in ΕΝ 
Bi few ~ ‘ori ** Duyn, Move προς MONON.” Th it 
translator feels what every | Greek scholar will experience. on 
such an attempt.’ It’ is sufficient if the sublimity of the ideas 
is as reat the reader. ” ὮΝ ιΞ ἠολοτσζεο: 


ΚΕ 


f 4) 
SARE νν Gs saps ate 
Pe A RE Bee eee 
aA ote ayyenins, nsx wherre γενεσθαιὸ CAT ΕΝ 
ἘΚ εὐξᾷι Πηλείδης: Hom. ih 


‘* I havea! message” full of sorrow:té deliver to you; 
ψομ νης not sa benmbabalesis is δοφώιοθι προ οα ἃ baw 
i>. “ent on ΜῊ ὙΨΗ Ὁ sonsulia: 2. Το 
istromunt 9d ) THsxcn i θὲς 7 wssig b to brovit 
‘Tor μεν θανονεῖ: Ait & yours’ goy end J 
Exustoyr? eine; ον γέδτα Ye word σου le emonbd 58 Γ 
tubs Ηρζοτεισπυραν κα δὸμὶ αἱ bei wioy Shs μοτορῖν οὶ 
ποθ ΕΝ κῶώνεαι͵ στ ἀῤθέψοι vi0 τ). omen od? ol 


Pee dk ems Opnvoi res be siguleli Biker dean's 
Apa γ᾽ Αθανατοις ( 
Ἑσλον γε Dura και ΤῊΝ ώοιροις ΘΘεᾶν sli 
Pind: Isthm. Od. 8. 
“ But even in-death hé was not left unpraised’ or unsung 
for the virgins of Helicon’ encireled the pile and tomb of the 
hero, and chaunted their methorial dirge. “It 'seemed good 
to the immortals, that so great a man should ot pass from 
the world without the hymite and harmony of the Muses.”’ 


Ῥ 420. 
Wemunermes ejus cum Altissimo! 
ἐς His reward is with THE MOST Hicu!”* 


. 55 Om 


Pn ae ok 


P. 450. 

“Dis DILECTE SENEX, te Jupiter equus oportet 
CNascentém, et miti lustrarit lumine Pheebus, 
Atlantisque nepos; neque enim nisi charus ab ortu 
Dhis superis, poterit magno favisse poeta. 

Hinc longeva viret lento sub flore Senectus, 
Nondaim deciduos Servans ΤΙΒΙ frontis honores, 


WEE ~ Ingeniumque 


Ἐ @ J 


Ingeniumgue vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 

Ergo ego te Clius, et magni nomire Pheebi 

Manse PATER, JUBEO LONGUM SALVERE PER £VUM! 
xo etd | Milton ad Mansum. 

‘*. Fortunate old man, favoured of heaven! Jove himself, 
and Apollo, and the God of eloquence must have shed their 
mildest influence on your birth; for no man can be the 
friend of a great Poet, who is not. himself dear to the immortals. 
Favoured thus, you enjoy a green and flowering old age. 
The honours of your brow are preserved ; your understanding 
is vigorous, and your mind in full possession of it’s adult 
faculties. In the name therefore of Clio, and of the mighty 
Phoebus, all. hail, thou venerable Mansus, hail for ages 
yet to come!” ‘ 


» ἘΝ / 4 4 ᾿ P. 42 εἰ e 
| Banton homini fidus, tanta: virtutis amator. 
“A faithful friend to so greata man; anda οὐκ δὲ admiren— 


ef such distinguished excellence.” 


ee 
ΤΑ, τὰ 


; νι ' Ρ, 428. 
Exornet etatis nestre gloriam ! ! 
‘¢ May he add to the glories of a our age!” 


: P. 427.. 
Natura omniam partium rudimenta simul parit et procreat.” 
Bacon. de Augm. Se. 
** Nature creates and produces, at one and the same time, 
the rudiments, and principles of the whole body, and of every 
component part.” ὁ 6 Vee | 


> 


ge apes. 428. 
Giossiu ius Shae Rhadamanthus habet, durissima regna.”” 

3 , 4 Virg. Ain. 6. 
ἧς ‘is 4 a4 ςς The 


ωδ 
> 


Pa ee ee ae 


[ δὸ 2 


« The Cretan sae ΘΝΝ sways over these: seal of 
unrelenting ere: tS 
P; 428.- 
Abyssus abyssum invocat. 
** One deep calleth upon another,” 


P. 429. ° 
Suvepyonevay veewv μυκήτορι βῥομξω | 
Bpovraim, Capudsros, εδομθεεν OAC pos ἤχω- 
_ Nonni Dionys. 1. 41. v. 84 
“ The sound of the storm, rushing with a. mighty noise 
4rom the conflicting clouds, roared with a deep intonation.” 


P, 429+ 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa remota 
Erroris nebula. Jur. Sat. το. 
‘* The true goods of this life, and those which are found to 
be essentially different, when the mist of error is dispersed,”’ 


P. 429. 
Trav Bites μ8 διερχεται Ῥομφαια. 
“A sharp-edged sword pierceth through my soul,” 


Ps 431. erin 
Sic furiis Caci mens effera; nec quid inausum 
Aut intractatum scelerisve, dolive! ? Virg. An. 8. 


‘* So ferocious and infuriate was the soul of Cacus. He 
left not a species of crime, wickedness, treachery, or fraud, 
unattempted or untried. " ey 


1 

on : 

P. 432. 
Ανθρωπος ! ἵκανη mpopacis. De tmtog τὴ > Menander. 
Tt is man : the name will explain, or excuse e the rest. 


H 2 P. 432. 


ee ee δὰ ee Le 


| τ 190 a | 
io capleataesds cave. ce egePasorchad nae: 
O saan shes. ἡ πεῖρα inci ὼ 2 
** Opportunity is instant; “experiment is buenas 


tte te 
Ρ. 433°, {} 
* Licet quod videtur; publicum judigare ; quod Sih 
vendere.” ἐδ ‘Cicero Orat. de Lege Agraria, 


«© Whatever they think proper, they declare to be national 
property ; ; and what, they decree to be so, hey. expose to 
ee aaa ge a Δ τῶ, 


BO ON ae t A ame 
= Re P. 483. 
* Peripici ‘Boh otesiy getm seyeritas acerbior, ὦ an benignitas 
quzstuosior ὁ Teer Αἱ oe dee: Cic. ut sup, 


Ὁ It cannot be determined, whether their severity is more 
grievous, or their sence and favour more expensive to the 


phe Aen, vid ΠΗΉ σε eur ΘΟ Is te 


° ts . ᾿ δ 

OF bi q Sin AAW oP Bei ἢ τ} Ago ἐδ χὰ 
᾿Ἐπειδαν he, res nee pale ὅμας,γ le τῶν Saree tie 

και" σιστευομενων παρ᾽ ὕμιν Wy Kaye TNAIMBTOV Pumas δείξειν 


> baer, 


WET PLY [LE YOY. f 
Kara Apioroxpares, Potash Op. Gr. Ed. Ed. Benen. 1570. 
““ Tam not pt the number of those men who are perpetually 
troubling and disturbing you;I hold not any office of trust, or 
of administration in the State. I therefore come forward with 


i Sadan and denounce tranractions and crimes like these.” 
2 P4330 
Ms πρδέεῤόν, bi i ᾿Αϑηνάιοι, ψηφισεσθε,,ς ay μή τὸ AKON 
“Ἦν Cwpov Gabenntee : 
Lucign. Demonax. p: 555 Fai, > Notirdetotis 


~ 


Ρ, 384: 
Je ne veux point admettre dans. Jes arréts.de: conseil. unyrat 


‘setae une; clarté.. » MOP, familiere, δὲ Jt: veux un. vrai de 
Εν ’ “Ἢ recherche 


* 


{ ter ] 
recherche, une clarté elegante, une naiveté fine, toute brillante 
de termes pompeux, relevés inopinément de phrases arrondies, 
de vocatits intermediares & d’ adverbes indefnis. 
 & cnuDAlembert Lett. Hist. et Polit. vol. 4, p. 176, 
‘sa ree not allow the admission of a trivial truth inthe 
decrees of »couneil, or-a clearness which is too easy and 
familiar. ‘1 choose to have a subtle kind of truth, an elegant 
perspicuity; a-natural manner but not wholly without art, set 
offwith words of pomp, unexpectedly raised witha roundness 
of phraseclogy, with intermediate vocatives, and indefinite 
adverbs,” 


| P, 435+ 
en ee Xpuooy Hse > και Tousen 8 Sen ἘΠ ἫΝ 
φιλεις, δόκυλετῶνι f 
albino’ Nf. ep. 40. Ed, Berglen..1791. p, ss 
* I want fifty pieces of gold I do not want letters. If 
ypue love me, give me ecg, fa cae , 


P. 435- 
“Tem Leiin 


ΤΡ ΑΙ treatise Concerning Zoology.” 


- 


Η Thon sil κυριωτατη KEL ΝΜ τε οούτίρη: Twas yap εἰναι 
Kpswy τῶν ἐπιστήμων εν ταῖς Llodeo, καὶ ποιᾶς. ἕκαστες 
μᾶνθανειν, καὶ μεχρι τινος, Αὐτὴ διατασσει.---ὶ Ορωμεν τὰς 
EVTHRCERT AS τῶν Φυγαμεῶν ὅπο ταυτὴν ὅσας: 

Aristot. Ethic. Nichom. 1. Ἔ τὰ. 

** The science of Politicks is the supreme and master- 
founder of the rest. It is her province to declare and ordain 
what’ sciences shall be cultivated in States, which of them is 
proper for each’ person, and to what point, and how far.— 
We see already some of the most respectable powers ens 
under her dominion,” : 

wad witch Live ehrow een re Sa «Ah, 


¢? 


[. 10a | 
Ρ. 496, 

Ah, st vous saviez le Grec | —Ceux qui scavent, ou croient 
savoir |’Hebreu, |’ Arabe, le Syriaque, le Cophte ou Copte, 
le Persan, ou le Chinois, pensent et parlent de meme, et par 
les memes raisons. Ἕ 

D’ Alembert Melang. de Literat. et de Philos. ν. 5. Ῥ. 526. 

“ΟἿ, if you did but understand Greek!-——They who 
understand, or think they understand Hebrew, Arabick, 
Syriack, Coptick, Persian, or Chinese, think and speak in the 
same manner, and for the same reasons.’* 


P. 497. 
To μὴ δυσφημα λέγειν πᾷσι τοῖς Taras. Qpovris ny, 
μαλιστα δὲ ros Αθηναίοι: διο καὶ τὸ εσμωτήριον, οὐκημιδ 
exadsy, καὶ τὸν Διημίον, Koso τὰς δὲ Epswuas, σεμνας θεας" 


κτλ. 


Helladius Besantinous apyd Photiz Bibliath. sect. 279. py 


1593- Ld. 1653. 


*¢ All the ancients were very careful not to use words of 
an inauspicious sound, and in particular, the Athenians. They 
therefore didnot call the Prison, the Executioner, or the 


Furies, by their direct appellations, but by softer terms*, such ὦ 


as a Mansion, a publick minister, the venerable Goddesses, 
&e. &c. &e.: , 


| P. 438. 
Signa tamen, diviimque tori, et quem quisque sacrarat 
Concubitu genioque, locus monstrantur. 
Stat. Achill. l. ty 


ἐξ “The statues, and the couches ot. the deities, and every 


spot which they had honoured with their piesepice and favour, 


are yet shewn.” 


P. 439. 


ἋΣ The synonimous words will hardly bear a translation. 


P. 430. 

Ἄντι τ amodeva, σοφισματα ἕυρισκεσι, καὶ πΞαραγραθας, κα. 

προφασεις, πονηροτᾶτοι ανθρωπὼν καὶ αδικωτατοι. 
, Demosth. Ora. Τῖρος Λακριτοὸ Παραγραφην. Demosth. 
Ed. Benen. 1570. pag. 546. 
“« Instead of giving a plain, open avowal of their opinions, 
they have recoursé to sophisms, and glosses, and exceptions, 
and 7 demurring ) declarations. Such is their character; 

men without virtue, principle, or justice. 


4 


P. 440. 
Auream invenit, chartaceam reliquit. 
“ He found it of gold; he left it of paper.” 


P. 441. (8th Edit.) 

Cum ferro, cum metu, cum privilegio, cum presentibus 
copiis perditorum, et minis, et nefario federe, servitute 
oppressam civitatem tenerent. Libertatis signum posuerunt 
magis ad ludibrium aio esnips guam ad simulationem 
religionis. 

Cicero Orat. pro Domo sua ad Pontifices. sect. δι. 

‘‘ With the sword, by terror, by pretended rights and 
privileges, with the collected bands of desperate and aban- 
doned wretches, by threats, by a nefarious league 
and union;—by these, and such instruments and agents, 
they would hold the country in the bonds of servitude and 
oppression. They have set up the Statue of Liserty, as 
in mockery and derision, not with a religious reverence 
and respect.” . ἐν 


P. 442. 
Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula possit. Virg. “ξη. 6. 
‘* The times demand not exhzbitvens such as these.” 


P. 443. 


Ἐπ J 
P. 443- 


Non ante revellar, 


ν 


ἐν, τὸ 


«ἢ ταν δ ὑπὸ 


* Exanimém quam | te. -complectar, : Roma, fuumgue a 
, Nomen, Libertas, et inanem prosequar cumbram ἢ ἅ : 


Lucan, 1. ος 


ΤῈΣ i$: will, not be poietio from thee, Ὁ. Rome, O my 
Country, till embrace. thee in thy. last agony. Thy name 


- also, LIBERTY, will I venerate and ΠΝ and sell follow 
after thy very ‘shadow, when it aa ay. 


vail no more.” 


a. ς " δ 
δ SOREL divi 
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A SATIRICAL POEM.. 
WITH NOTES. 


Occasioned chiefly, but not wholly, by the residence of 
Henry Grattan, Ex-Representative in Parliament 
for the City of Dus iin, at TwickENHAM, 
in November, 1798. 


So enn SMELTING DE ee 


Voce fu per me udita, 
Onorate l’altissimo Poeta ! 
1, Ombra sua torna. 


; Dante lnf. 
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νψ ἢ 


by κου, ἡ αν, 
ΓΟ 


Acros χαι Βασιλευ- 


-σι διακρινεὶν ετῦμον λογον ἀνθρωπὼν. 
2.5 \ ἢ 


‘Pindar. Pyth. 4. 


sie Ὁ : EH Fi i“ 


{ 


PREFACE, 
‘THs Poem was chiefly occasioned by the 
perusal of Dr. Patrick Duigenan’s Answer to 
the Address of Mr, Grattan to his Fellow 
Citizens of Dubiifi (a). I considered the Address 


and 


(a) See ** An Answer to the Address of Henry 
Gratran, Ex-representative of the City of Dublin in 
Parliament, to his fellow Citizens of Dublin, by Patrick 
Duigenan, L. L. D. a Citizen of Dublin, and one of the 
Rrepresentatives of the City of Armagh.” 9d. edit. with 
Additions. Dublin, printed for Milliken, Grafton-street. 
1798. and for J. Wright, Piccadilly, London. 

B 


‘64 


and the Re 2 shad sh ntions earnefeness, 
and zeal which the importance of sachs a Cause, 
at this present een requires and demands. I 
considered it in. this ilies: because whatever 


affects Ireland, must affect the exiftence and safety 


o 


of Great Britain, and of all the dependencies, 


_ territoriesyand possessions annexed to the Crown. 


I think Dr. Duigenan might have adopted the 
very words of Cicero againtt Antony. That 
Orator requefted indulgence and attention when 


he spoke of himself ; but as to the enemy of 


his coyntry, he exclaimed with confidence; 


Contra illum cum dicam, faciam ut attenté au- 
“© diatis.(4)” A more miafterly, just, and irre- 
sistible 


(2) Philipp. 2. 


ἀραιὸν cn ee See οὐ κα dy ee Sm 


ene ee 


Pe Dra, Slice te. ας 


( 3) 
sistible piece of argument τὰ sider appeared ; 
atid if the eloquence suffers any abatement, 
it is from the admission of some Ki ressiaas’ 
which might,and should, have been avoided. But 
a*mind intent on great and national matters, 
urgent in their nature and allowing of no delay; 


cannot always attend to the minuter elegances 


and graces of diction, 


- 


In Di. Duigenaii’s Answer, theré is the sige) 
the manlinefs, the courage, the impetuosity, the 
indignation, and tlisthunder of an orator, feel- 
ing for the wrongs of his country, and the 
hotrors of rebellion; againft a Man, whose political 
eundame and character have ranked him among 
the domeftick enemies of Ireland. Against ἃ 


B22. man 


See ee 
man, who appears to have imposed himself upon 
his credulous country, under *the pretence of 


ea athe ΝΑ ἢ Pos cere! a Mie tae eh, 
brilliant'talents and rhetorical exertions. Against 


44 


: man, who Boasts that in the hour of distress, Ae 
ExroRreD from the timid and feeble Minister 
‘of the day, ‘and eral ah itprovident British Pai- 
liament stich concessions, as have been since proved 
to be inconvenient, and sometimes in direct 
opposition to the essential welfare of Ireland. 
Against-a man, who received the most extravagant 
‘and. disproportioned rewards: for’ very delice 
Jeenicg vada who’ has: now (2) fled to England ; 
tom his oon eeu from ‘that hue and cry of 
rene loyal ‘subjeat, hich pursued him hy the 
Castle, to'the'shop and τὸ the: Cottage. 

δ᾽. πα, Basten . ἜΝ mt ih Pere. 
RAM (c) Nov. 1798. 


pe ἢ 
I hace no concern with Mr. Grattan, but in 
his publick capacity, as his actions, his writings, 
and his speeches have demonstrated and declared 
it to the world. He has signed with his es 


hand all the doctrines, which have been discussed, 


exposed, and confuted. 


In Mr. Grattan’s Address we find, as I think, false 


facts, even ofthe day, false history, false reasoning, 
false premises, and false conclusions, There is 
inanity of sound, and shallowness of argument. 
We observe the glosses of the sophist, and all the 
purple patches in the rhetorician’s cloak. It is 
such a tissue of the most unfounded assertions, © 
rebellious doctrines, and treasonable sentiments, as 
have discovered, and proved to the loyal subjects: 


of Great Britain and Ireland, wito “AND “WHAT! 


B 3 Mr, 


δ. 


Mr. Gratranis. ΒΓ] refer to the caustick 
discussions of Dr. Duigenan, whose answer, I 
hope, will be read in this country ; for it does not 


concern Ireland alone. 


‘When William Wood and his associates had 


been confounded by the eloquence and energy of 


Dean Swift, (@ man to whom Mr. Grattan bears ™ 


not the least resemblance in the powers of 
| his mind,) the Copper Captain of that day 
continued his calumnies in the newspapers. I 
think that Mr. Grattan has been so examined, 
Be exposed, so probed to thequick in his political 


capacity by Dr. Duigenan, that his letters, full of 


sound and fury in the Dublin and London N ews, 


_ papers, and signifying little, canbe considered only 


as 


Oo Ee ΡΟΣ. δ eee, 2 
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ἸΩΣΩΣ ae rer; 
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as shrieks similar to those of William Wood, in 


‘ ‘similar agonies, Some of his doctrines, and publick 
| conduct, are ἡ εῆν exposed in this Poem ; as such 
statesmen should be held up tothe publick in every 
point of view, that we aks always know who and 
i what they are, and judge them from their own 
! mouth. ““ Licet omnibus, licet etiam iit: 
᾿ nip 
' ‘* dignitatem Patrie tueri: potestas modo 


ἐς yeniendi, in publicum sit, dicendi periculum 


ew 
pee 


non recuso(d).” 


a ' 


: I have’ observed, that this Poem was occa- 
, stoned chiefly, but zor wholly, by the appearance 


and residence of Mr. Grattan in the village 
B 4 oo ἫΣ 


(4) Cicero, Philipp. 1. 


ἐ τὺ: 
of Twit’nam on the banks of the Thames, the 


ancient and favourite abode of our great Poet, 


\ 


It is not unnatural to imagine his indignation 
at such vicinity. No man could have felt 
greater horror at the scenes of ‘democratick 


France, the μαμαὶ fanaticks, aud rebellious dis- 


organizers of Ireland, and the projected, but 
baffled, plots of the Jacobins in Great Britain, 


than Mr. Pope. 


‘To suppose indeed, that the spirits of departed 
Poets are acquainted swith the passing scenes 
of this lower world; is an indulgence which 
has always been granted. I think no apology 
for the supposition can be required or expected. 


But. 


A) 
But if any person should be so very reasonable, 
and so very unpoetical as to demand ity I 
must consign him to the custody of the 
Governor of Tilbury Fort in the days of Queen 


Elizabeth, who declared, that no man can see 


what is nat to be seen; or hear, what is not 


to be heard. fe) A sentence indeed of great 


truth, but which, I fear, would overthrow from: 


their foundation, some of the best poetical 


fabricks in every language. 


It has been declared of Satire, (f) that 


‘© She alone of all her poetical sisters is 
“ε΄ unconquerable, never to be silenced, when truly 


** inspired and animated, as should seem: from 


oe 


above, 


(e) Mr. Sheridan’s Critick, Act 2, (£) By Warburton. 


Ate οἱ 


€ 0 >} 


ἐς above, for this very purpose, to oppose (the 


“© power and influence of) dulness, (conceit, 


ἐς democracy, and wickedness) to her very last 


εἰ breath.” Tn étiésé days, the Voridus objects 
which offer, or rather force themselves upon 
our notice, are very numerous, and many of 
them are considered in this Poem. ‘ But no 
subject whatsoever is introduced, which has 
not some reference to the welfare, support, and 
stability of οι kingdoms, and their consti- 
tutional government, in this hour of danger and 
experiment. There is no subject in it which 
the great moral and national Poet, who is 
Séfifosed to speak, would not have thought 
worthy either of his casual notice, or of mature 
consideration, or οἵ jocular allusion and easy 


pleasantry, 


er ee ee a 


hg NO a CO Ἀνὰ 


( a: ) 


pleasantry, or of his ἜΝ: sevére and most 
powerful Satire. If I have read Mr. Paine’ works 
aright, I think he would, at this hour, have 
adopted the patriotick words of him, who declared 
that a Poet was nearly and closely allied to an 
Orator: ““ Erigite animos ; ἜΠΗ vestram dig. 
** nitatem. Manet illa in Republica bonorum 


Ἐς consensio; dolor accessit bonis viris, virtus 


ἐς non est. imminuta.’’(¢) 


“ 


Upon this consideration, if Satire should exalt 
herself, and if her language should become bold 
and of anciéat potency, it isunjust to attribute 
it to ill-nature, or to malignity. It is the 
deliberate, keen sensation of a mind feclite for 

: the 


(g) Fragment. νου in Clodium : 
_ ap. Cicer. Epist. ad. Attic. L. 1, E. 16. 


( 2 Ὁ 
the human nature and the human character, 
for the ruin, the degradation, the confusion, or the 


disturbance of a well-ordered state, and of that 


morality and principle which can alone uphold 
Hast must then be regarded, (as a man whofe 
thoughts were deep, and whose views were 
clear and comprehensive, once expressed him- 
self,) ‘* Not as alice: but indignation and 
-* resentment against vice and wickedness. It 
‘* is one of the common bonds, by which Society 
«is held together ; a fellow-feeling, which each 
«individual has in behalf of the whole species, 
“as well as of himself. And it does not appear 
‘that this, generally speaking, " αἴ all too 
“ high among mankind.” When the sustaining 
principles are in danger, we must look and act 
beyond ourselves, ‘The connexion of the well- 
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( -%3~) 


Ζ 


dispofed muft be closer than ever ; for safety is in 


coherence alone, and in the order of the ftate. 


It is well expressed by Plato, I think: in his 


_ Timeus, when he is discoursirg on the Giconomy 


of the Universe, the arrangement, the disposition, 
and the consequent stability of the whole; 


Adruave ἡρϑα ΞΎΝΕΣΤΗΣΕΝ. 


We should feel all selfishness of spirit 
subdued. by the time. We should cast away 


the petty interests and low considerations of 


‘mere literary prudence, and the contemptible 


submission to half-measures. We should feel 
them staple and giving way, when we acknow- 
ledge in common with every man who will 
reflect deeply, what a debt of gratitude we owe to 
our ancestors who established our Constitution ; 


and 


aA 


C4 ) 
and how great the duty is of each individual 
- Jend. his support to his own country, 
when publickly attacked, or secretly ἘΠΈΜΕΝΕ ΩΣ 
Resistance must. be bid, Geer sited; and 


unshrinking, — or it As ineffectual Mate it 3 


worse than no resistance at all. With “a 


knowledge, well or, ill understood, is now 


involved every thing which is valuable ied 


worth preservation. Morality, religion; the laws, 


literature, our domestick safety, and individual 

property must perish in the common shipwreck: 
In whatever we ate at present engaged, THE 

Cause isjust and righteous. It isd war unsought 


and are dae by our aggressions; a war of self: 


defence, but extended beyond all powers of our 


‘ 


or iginal concestion: Ϊ hope aed trust we shall still 


be the instruments of a general preservation, and 


of 


, 
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vigour. 
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of the deliverance of Europe from the overbearing, 
desolating, and unrelenting tyranny. of Frante, 
by a mighty co-operation and an inflexible league: 
But above all, the internal peace, the quiet, the 
safety, the authority of the legal powers, the 
institutions. the manners, and the laws, within 
the precincts of our own Island, até _the most, 
immediate and dearest objects of all our μήδεα, 


our expences, our arms, and our trophies; 


worthy of unremitting vigilance, and of united 


͵ 


Upon the general issue; upon the gfeat 


united contest; upon the powers of the North, 


and the strength of the East; on the Isles and 


the Continents of Europe, and of Asia; on the 


shores of the Mediterranean ; through the Indian 


and 


ἃ 16. 
and Atlantick waves: on the states of America, 
and the invaded deserts of Africa, the Cause 
ONE AND THE $AME is now to be maintained, or 
lost forever... ‘There is a voice, (it was the voice 
of an Imperial Poet, the friend of the Minister 
of his day,) which may be zow heard with effect 
by every Nation, but by none with more peculiar 
emphasis and propriety than by Great Britain 


and Ireland. 


gn eee Ts os ee ‘ am 
we ae ye CP Oe ee 2p ee ee 


Credite hutic omnes, quas dita Britannia, Gentes, 
QOuas Ister, quas Rhenus alit! 

Uno tot prelia vincite Bello: 
‘Romanum reparate decus, molemque labantis 
Imperii fulcite humeris: Hic omnia Campus 


Vindicat; uc Munpo Pacem Vicroria SANcIT! 


Ee os σου 


November; 1798- 
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The SHADE of ALEXANDER POPE 


BANKS or tHe THAMES, | 


MA ΦΗΣΙΝ ΔΜ. 
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A SATIRICAL POEM. 
WITH NOTES. 
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The SHADE of ALEXANDER POPE 


ON.THE 


BANKS of the THAMES. (a) 


«¢ Wuaraccents, murmur’d o’er this hallow’d tomb, 


Break my repose, deep-sounding through the gloom? 
Would mortal strains immortal spirits reach, 


‘Or earthly wisdom truth celeftial teach ? 


Ah! ’tis no holy calm that breathes around : 


Some warning voice invites to yonder ground, 

Where once with impulse bold, and manly fire, 

I rous’d to notes of war my patriot lyre; 

While Thames with every gale, or bland or strong, 

Sigh’d through my grotto, and diffus’d my song. 10 

C2 Whence 

(2) A Satirical Poem; Occasioned chiefly, but not 

wholly, by the residence.of Henry Grattan (Ex- 


Representative in Parliament for the City of Dublin,) at 
Twit’nam ; November, 1798. 


ξ 29} 

Whence bursts that voice indignant on my ear ? 
‘To Britain ever faithful, ever dear, 
FE’en mow my long-lov’d, erateful Country’s cause, 
Her fam’d pre-eminence, her state, her laws, 
Can touch my temper of ethereal mould, 
Free as great Hie and as Milton, bold. 
Sadly the icene I view, how chang’d, how loft ! 
‘The statecnaie s refuge once, and poet’s boast ; 
I hear the raven’s hoarse funereal ΟἹ)» 


Since all, whom Ireland spares, to Tzvit’uam (a) fly. 20 


The polish’d Nestor of the classick shore, 
NMenhp, (6) my ereen domain can guard no more; 


E’en Cambridge(c)dioops, whoonce with tuneful tongue 


The gifts of science, and, her wand’rings sung ; 
With 


(4) Mr .P ope generally spelt the word in this manner. 


ὁ) The Right Hon. Welbore Ellis, Baron Mendip, the 
“present possessor of Mr. Pope’s villa at Twit’nam. 


(c) Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. a diftinguished 
veteran in literature and the polite arts. His poem enti- 
tled “ The Scribleriad” is a work of great fancy, just com- 


position, and poetical elegance; but above all, of mature 
judgment 


Pj: geht Mes, 


{ ge y 


With Him, whom Themis and the Muses court! 
The learned Warden of the tatter’d Fort. (d) 
For their best task my Sylphs are all unfit, 


While more than Gnomes along the meadows flit: / 


No more my fabled phantoms haunt the plains, 
Where Moloch wow, in tight of Umbriel, reigns; 30 
His bands from their Hibernian Tophet pass, 

And clash the cymbal’s visionary brasss τ΄ 
Or round my groves, sublime on murky wing,” | 
Spells of revolt and revolution fling; Ὁ 

And as they glide, unhallow’d vapours shed 


On that false Fugitive’s inglorious head, ἫΝ 


Whence, and what art thou, Grattan ?. has 
the shock, 


And terror low’ring o’er the sable rock, 


Hurl’d 


judgment conspicuous throughout. It should be read as 


well for instruction, asamusement. ‘The preface is entitled 
to much attention. 


(4) George Hardinge, Esq. a man of genius, learning, 
and eloquence, M. P. one of the Welsh Judges. He is the 
present possessor of the villa, called ““ Ragman’s Castle’ at 
‘T'wit’nam, by the banks of the Thames. 


C3 


pate 
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Hurl’d thee aftounded with tumultuous fears, 
FromIreland’s mutter’d curse, from Ireland’stears? 40° 
For thee no vistos ope, no friendly glade, 

No Muse invites thee to my sacred shade ; 


No airs of peace from heav’n thy presence greet ; 


Blasts from Avernus, in respondence meet, — 

Hoarse through the leafless branches: howl around, 

And birds of night return the’ obscener sound. 
From thee, whate’er thy fame, I spurn all praise; | 

My lyre ne’er answer’d to Rebellion’s lays: 

With other lore my purer proves resound, 


With other wreaths these temples once were bound; 


Nor shall my green sepulchral laurel ftand 
By Gallick mercy, and a Marian ‘hand. 52 


Hence, and thy baffled, Gallick jargon try 
On coward flaves, in abje& tyranny: 
Know, thy twice-conquer’d (d) Britons stil] advance; 
No chains from Pitt they fear, or humbled France; 4 
From their beft source each mingled blessing draw, 
Content with freedom, property, andlaw; | 

; | Secure 
(d) * The English have been conquered, Αγ}, by the 


Minister, and gfierwards, by the French.” Henry Grattan’s 
‘Address to his Fellow-Citizens of Dublin. p. 97. 


Aged 2) 
Secure they own their monarch’s rightful rod, 


His friend, the people; his Creator, Gop. (e) wy 

Hear then ¢hy doctrines, and thy patriot love: 

“« Kings are but satellites; (ce) the people, Jove; 

«ς Priestcraft a falling cause, (f) from folly sprung, 
‘* When Saturn reign’d, or when the Pope wasyoung ; 
| ‘* Religion — 

(6) “In the people it would only be rebellion against their 
creature, the King; inthe other (i. 6. in the King) it would 
berebellion against his Creator, the People.” Grattan. p. 12. 
Such is the unblushing doctrine of a Rhetorician. 
Cicero says to Lucceius, Epistola non erubescit; and 
Mr. G. (if he has read Cicero) believes the doctrine. 

(ce) ** Kings are but fatellites; and your freedom is the 
fuminary which has called them to the fkies.” Grattan. p. 
40. It would perplex any understanding, to explain the 
meaning of these words; or to tell (if art could tell) 
how the fatellites of a metaphorical planet are called ἐφ the 
Skies by a Luminary? 1 have in charity given the Satellites 
a Primary, which Mr.G. forgot inthe fervour of his political - 
astronomy. But after all, I suppose, it is only a beautiful 
rhetorical expression alluding to the murder of Louis the 
Sixteenth, or the modern democratick mode of “ calling 
Kings to the fkies.” : 

(7) ** Priestcraft is a falling cause, and a fuperannuated 
“folly.” Grattan. p. 22.—If Priestcrafé means the jug- 
gling or deceit of Priefts, I hope it is falling, and will fall 
forever. But I think, no man of fober enquiry and of a 
cultivated understanding, who admits the truth of Chris- 
tianity, can ever apply with sense, honesty, or justice, the 

term 


| (24. 
“ Religion boasts no’ more. ἃ royal mule, (g) 
** Or great Mathésis. an imperial τοῦθ 
Νὰ Self-legislation (zg) to. the mob restore ; (4) 


ee ‘ape 
This is Reform ; corruption is no more: 


: MIE | “* Reafon 


_ term Priestcraft, to suéh an Babli ifhment of it, as the 
Church of England, dependant as it is, on the general law 
of theland for its support, rights, and constitution. Iam here 
speaking only of the modes of religious worship as they 
“affect civil society, between which there is an important 
relation, and ἃ clofe connection. Mr. Grattan’s “ popular 


‘and energetick” Romanifts,” could ‘tell him what 
Prieficraft is. | 


(5) ‘We know of no royal rule for religion or mathe- 
maticks.”, Grattan. p. 21. Lonly notice this, to mark the 
folly of the rhetorician in it’s application. 


(gg) One peculiar feature of Mr. Grattan’s inconsisten- 
cy (now a favourite term) is this: In his Address to the 
Citizens of Dublin, he recommends and enforces self-legis- 
lation, abfolute and unqualified, to Ireland; and in his 
speech on Mr. Fox’s motion in the British Houfe of Com- 
“mons, he asserted and maintained the propriety (and con- 
fequently the legality) of Appeals from the Parliament of 
Ireland to the Britith Houfe of Commons. 


(hk) “ What method (fays Mr. Grattan,) remains to limit 
the monarchy of these kingdoms, Great Britain and Ireland, 


(it has new na limits) but by Reforming Parliament (1. e. the 
Houfe 
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ἐς Reason commands ; go, fix her limit strong, 

: ᾿ 

; «< Monarchs are bound, but councils never wrong. 

: ἐμὰ 2 © What 


House of Commons)? Whatmethod to preventa Revolution, 
but a Reformation?” (i. 6. of the H. of C.) What is the Re-~ 
formation of Parliament? (1. e. of the H. of C.) but the resto-, 
ration TO THE PEOPLE Of Self-legislation ?—Without 
which there is no liberty, as without Reform, no felf-legis- 
lation. So WE REASONED!!!” Grattan, p. 40. In a pre- 
ceding part of his Address, Mr. Grattan says, ‘ It is the 
obje& of the Reform, that Parliament (i. e. the H. of C.) 
should continue 2x conta with the people always, and with 
the Minister never, except the people should be zn contact 
with him.” Grattan, p. 28. The beautiful ambiguity, 
€quivocation, or rather the absolute nonsense, of the word 
conéact suits such an underftanding as that of the Ex-Re- 
presentative of the City of Dublin. ‘ Tantamne rem tam 
| negligenter, tam indiserté, tam impudenter ?”” Perhaps Mr. 
νὴ Grattan may be of the same opinion with a seditious scrib- 
᾿ bler, one M’Cormick, concerning the many headed mon- 
ster, THE IR1sH Dracon, “ whose teeth (as M’Cormick 
* tells us) are sown, and muft ere dong spring up in hosts of 
‘armed Patriots, not with frantick rage to point their 
~** spears at each others breafts, but zo fertilize the foil and 
‘“ renovate the proverbial verdure of their Country, BY THE 
ἐς BLooD of it’s cruel oppreffors.” t—N. B. In the rural 
‘* economicks of Democracy, Blood is always the manure. 


pi Pig? ico. me ᾧ τον. παν ᾿ < 
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>t See alarge pamphlet in 419. published in 1798, which 
M’Cormick calls, “ The Life of Burke,” p. 231- 


tae} 


_ © What Rigs, by thee proclaim’d, are equal (‘)shewn? 
“¢ Huffey’s (1) tofreedom,Brunswick’s tothecrown. 


‘¢ Britain no commerce spreads from pole to pole, 
«ἐ Oppress’d, without an empire to console; (/J 


«¢ For her no ports expand beneath the line, 
ἐς No friendly flags in Arctick splendours join ; 
“4. Since Ocean’s self republican ‘m) is grown, 


ἐς She holds, like Delos, but a floating throne. 
“ No 


(1) ** The Catholicks have, in truth and reason, as good 
“a right to Liberty as his Majesty has ToTHE Crown !” 
“ Grattan, p. 21. Such is the’sport of a rheterician with 
~ “the term Liberty. 


(k) Hussey, the Roman-Catholick, democratick, and 
seditious, titular Bishop of Waterford. See his Paforal 
Letter, &c. &c. 


Paftorale canit signum! cornuque recurvo 
Tartaream intendit vocem. 


(l) “ The proje&t—to put France at the head of Europe, 

instead of Great Britain, while her people crouch under a 

weight of debt and taxes, wzthout an Empire to con/ole or 
aconstitution ἐσ cover them.” Grattan. 10, 38. 


(m) ‘* We saw that these Islands, Great Britain and 
Ireland, were now two kingdoms in a REPUBLICAN 
Ocean.” &c. Grattan. p. 39. 


(+47. 


“ No wisdom in finance, no patriot scheme, 
‘© No modern care in borrowing to redeem, (5) 80 
* No Constitution for a cover (9) left, 


me, a 


(z) If Mr. Pitt’s principle of Redemptzon in all loans 
had been originally adopted at the commencement of the 
Funding System, the National Debt would have been but 
small even‘ at this period. 


(0) See above; Note (/)-—I would here briefly consider 
Mr. Grattan’s pretensions to credit, as a Writer and an 
Orator, from his own expressions. If indeed putting 
down sentence after sentence in succession, however 
unconnected, confers on a man the character of a Writer, 
Mr. Grattan has a claim to that honour. If a torrent 
of “ wild and whirling words” uttered vehemently and 
ungracefully, and of metaphors jostling and supplanting 
each other, and wondering at their union in the same 
sentence, constitute an Orator; who shall refuse that title 
to the Ex-Representative of the City of Dublin? His 
Address is printed throughout with dashes (— — —) at the 
end, and frequently in the middle, of almoft every sentence 
in it, for stage effect, as I fuppose. If these dashes do 
not beget an awful attention, (like Mr. Sheridan’s 
(2) Morning-Gun,) they certainly create furprife. But even 
the Shakspeare Commentators would tell him, in. their 
little way, that such tricks are but * Laquei Ridiculosi, (4) 

OF: 


(2) Critick, Act 2. 
(4) A Collection of (Irish) Epigrams, δὲς, printed ip 1616, _ 


| wt 5 
** Of rights, of liberty, of laws bereft. | 
| ΝᾺ “i τ State- 
or Springs fot Woodcocks,” which can only take effeé& 
in “ The Isle of Gulls.” (d) 

Mr. Grattan firft tells his Fellow Citizens, that “ they 
are kind and gracious Masters ;” such he has found them. 
. He also acquaints them, that ‘* They have found in Him 
an unprofitable Servant’; (6) and they agree to the doctrine 
without demurring. 1 know not from what part of his 
Address to begin a selection of fine writing ; ; or to produce 
instances of what Thomas Aquinas and “ the energetick, 
** but not pops ia. Romanift” Schoolmen, term “ the grace 
of congruity.’ hi , 

“ Attend! the curtain wide the Mufe hall draw, 
Nor shade from light, nor cover Him from Law.” 

In the difcussion of an important subject Mr. Grattan 
firft defcribes Tut STATE, as “ a furious Wrestler”; then 
suddenly it becomes ‘* an angry Father,” and “an old 
fool”; and then, in the very same sentence, by a rapid 
transition from an attempt at sense to mere sound, we 
are informed, how Mr. G. ‘* saw the Minifter retreating 
“* from the enemy with as rapid a step as he advanced upon 
“the people, going back, and back, and back, while the 


** democratick principle was going on, and on, and on, like 


“a mift at the heels of a countryman,” &c. Then follows 
a beautiful defcription of the properties of ὦ M:/, which 
nobody understands better than the Ex-Representative. 


He then tells his Fellow-Citizens, with the best and most Ὁ 


peaceable intentions, and all in the fame sentence, that - 

‘A. naked man oppreffed by the State is an armed Pott ; aa 

that * A lew decent Bithops fent to yt Tower Baik 
66 ** Law, 


(4) Name of a Comedy in 1€95, 
(¢) μάλ Nae p. ti. 
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ἐς State-quacks still hold thy prophylacticks good, 
i To 


“Law, produced (g) the Revolution:’—that “* Mr. 


“ Hampden, and four other znnocent perfons arraigned for 


**High Treason, produced the Civil (h) War :?’—that 
** Grey-coated men, and green men (in certain circumstances,) 
** have their political consequence.” And then, in the 
true style of a modern animal-magnetizing Quack, he 
gravely assures them, that, ‘ Sensible acts of violence 
operate by sympathy ;—that ‘* They possess the air, as it 


were, by certain tender influences, and spread the “ kindred 


(I wonder he did not alfo add, ¢the tender) passion 
through the whole of the Community.” (2) _ 


But if the reader wishes to observe the eye of this 
Rhetorician and Sophist rolling in his finest metaphorical 
phrenzy, and with more than poetical boldness, let him hear 
the following sentence, and perpend. Mr. Grattan says: 
‘* In the American contest we saw, that Rerorm, which 
‘had been born in England and banished to America, (4) 


** advanced 

(¢) A Production of which Mr. G. seems tobe particularly fond, 
. (4) Another favourite roduction of Mr, Grattan’s. ‘ 

(i) Grattan. p. 19. ἣν “ 

(4) Throughout: the whole of Mr. Grattan’s Address, by the 
word, or image, of ReFrorm, he always means, “.Α Reform in 
ἐς the House of Commons.” How this Reform * was dorm in 
England , and banished to Ametica,’? remains ‘for the Ex- 
Representative ta.explaih to Country-Gentlemen, and reconcile 
it to common sense. But the transitions of meaning ina 
Rhetorician’s words are frequent, and always suited to the 
moment. ‘* Rerorm (of the H. of C.) says Mr. G. is the 
ες principle of attraction, round which the King and People 
“ would spa on quietly and zusensibly in regular movements.” ὅζος 
# &c, Grattan, p, 40,—How pretty! Trossulus exultet. 


Ὶ EI) 
* To starve the spirit, (4) they remove the food.” 
Divine 
“" advanced dike the Shepherd Lad in Holy Writ, and over- 
“threw Goliath. He (that is, the Shepherd Lad David) 
*‘ returned riding on the Waves of the Ailantick, and his 
‘« Spirit moved upon the waters of Europe.” Yet attend : 
‘* The royal Ship of France went down—the Britifh man 
‘of war labours—Your yessel is affected—Throw your 
“4 people overboard, say your Ministers, and éal/ast with 
** your abuses.—Throw your abuses overboard, we said, 
“ and ballast with your People.’’ This is certainly the 
prime eloquence of the Onarter-Deck. It is however but 
a specimen ; for I could proceed in this manner, from page 
to pages 
The more I consider Mr. G. as a writer, an orator, a 
scholar, or in his pretenszons to be a man of sense, the more 
I discover in his Address talents without cultivation, 
knowledge without difcernment, and history without 
truth. The whole, as a Composition, with all its ‘* mob 
** of Metaphors, unlike Similes, and ill-paired Figures,” is 
beft described in Mr. Pope’slines.s 5 
*‘ All these the Rhetor, like Boeotia’s Queen, 
Beholds through fogs that magnify the scene ; | 
He, tinsell’d o’er in robes of varying hues, 
With self-applause his wild creation views; 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 
And with his own fools colours gilds them all. () 
Such is the ADDR Ess, parts of which would disgrace the 
exercise of a school-boy, delivered and publifhed for the 
use of A Great Nation, by a Rhetorician who 
received Firry THOUSAND Pounpns, as a national 
reward for his eloquence, abilities, and exertions, 
| | voted 
(g) Dunciad, B..1. 


{ἃ 
Divine Machaon ! should thy views extend, — 


Baker (4) must bow, and learned Milman {r) bend, 


Hence then, and trace the Rhine’s polluted flood, 
The ruffian plunder, and the price of blood: 
Mark the mild guardians of the Gallick land ! 
Justice, the lion’s portion in her hand ; 9° | 

Mercy, 


by a most discerning Parliament, in an hour of epidemick 
zeal, or phrenzy. The Addrefs pretends to be the 
produétion of an Orator, a Statesman, and a Scholar, in a 
day of the moft inftant peril, and of general national distrefs, 
never before experienced or conceived ;—by A PATRIOT, 
retiring from the scene of publick affairs, to give publick 
counsel, and infuse wifdom, good. sense, knowledge, 
discretion, and the motives ¢o acizon in his Fellow-Citizens, 
when the fleets and armies of the Directory of France were 
hovering on the Coaft of Ireland, fraught with desolation, 
rebellion, revolution, and misery beyond all calculation, 
Such is the patriotifm, such is the difcernment, such is the 
rhetorick, of HENRY GratTAN, Ex- representative of the 
City of Dublin!!! 


(p) “It appeared to us, that the dest way of starving that 
Spirit, was ἐσ remove the food.” Grattan. p. 16, 


(7) Sir George Baker, Bart. Physician to the King, of 
high professional character and learned accomplifhmenis, 


(r) Francis Milman, M. D. a Physician in London, 
of great skill and eminence, and extenfive practice; a 
gentleman of classical erudition, polite manners, and of a 
well-cultivated understanding, 


= 


- 


| ( 85 } 
“Mercy, in tears o’er fallen sparrows. shed, 
Beneath her feet the murder’d Monarch’s head ; 
Philanthropy, that fain would fold the ἄν ὦ 
With arms fraternal, inatyrant’s robe! 
See Directorial Chanceries elate 
Stamp their diplomas for each peuiial State ; 
Licentiate Kings in humbled order-stand, 


Till Rewbell nods, to sweep them from the land. 


With horror now my purer fancy paints 
Iérne’s clans, and democratick saints; (2) 100 
Relicks and rags on Gallick standards fly, 
And the green rabble of the papal sky. (2) 
Oh, if Helvetia yet thy soul alarms, | 
Who mourns her late resolve, and tardy arms ; 


Pause o’et the fragments of that vengeful storm, 
Lo, Rocks, and Ruins, Rhetors, and Reform! 


Then 


vite! The popular and ἐλ Ὑ αν Romanists, the United 


Irishmen.” 4 Grattan. 


(t¢) See at large Dr. Duigenan’s masterly and irrefragable 
arguments on the subject of the Roman Catholick religion 
and principles, in his answer to Mr. Grattan’s Address.’ 


P. 41 to 45. and p. 123 to 144, 


( (483) 


Then if one honeft pang should rend thy,breast,, © 


Look Zomewand—-and.let Conscience tell, the restsy 
“Heace.to the field with Treason’s victims strewn; 

Reap, the dread harvest which thy hand has sown, 

The robe Pretorian, (#) and the learned gown,..11 2 


The; insulted Senate, and theloyal town, Wy 


ἔῃ 


( Bach smuggled honour from thy temples torn,) 


23 


Brand thee alike with epidemick scorn. 


ΠΝ 


Now loyal flames extend from sire, to son ; 5 


Pie AEBS ris 2 "ΠὨΣΩῚ 91 ony ὦ 


εν 
κυ | αὐ Γ᾿ Δ 
4 5 Wad ho Υ 


Θοκπυράτιαϑ, fw) | shall compleaty ν what Crane 
Jei,dtiGa OFF ΕῚ ᾿ ἩΠ53. Δι}, ie} oc 
begun: by : 


figensa dala ὟΝ τ tenn 


The storin, by Bie fre alee taught τὶ oan? 
With Patrick's (x) lightning hoot ¢ thyenen τ rete, 3 


M οἱ nstan nl Asisted...2C Yo tay ‘> geht “ἢ 
ἢ Ν . 
;? ΤῸ 41 ἘΠ Ν ΟΤῚ ΕΙΣ Sg τας 2 oie 
Og 6113 


(ἡ) The freedom οἵ the City, of Dublingtee. dee. δίρ. βὰς 
been taken, fromjMrs, Grattan, by. the:yote.of the Cytizens, 


- Frgemen, &c.and, his,picture removed fromthe College. 


sw) ‘MarQuis: CornwaAL tis, Lieutenant Governor, 


28 Bec} of Ireland $817.98. | ‘| cdinot better charactérize 


this great and good man, when the tenor of his virtuous‘and 


Gigtbe gin scan Soo ogg ‘his publick conduct “military: and 


aa) 


é following: lines, 


| “Now qui priecipiti diate st feet omnia casu; ifnazes 
Sed qui maturo vel leta, vel aspera, Feruin Laelast 
“Coiisilio momenta’ regens, nec ‘tristibus inipar, ΣΉΝ 


Nec pro successu nimius, spatiumque i a 
Vincendique modum mutaris ndsset habenis.” 


C34) 
One heart; ene hand unite each sister realm, 
Direct the force, and cuide’ oNE COMMON HELM.-120 
‘Hence, nor presume with hateful steps to rove 
By Twitnam’s shore, or Windsor’s royal grove.” 
“Go rather, and thy wayward measures ἔτ 
“© Wheré the: young Wantons {port on Anna’ s ἘΠῚ; (z) 
Blue-bells and red- -Caps on each Suse shall blow: 
While Erskine prattles, ‘and while Seine shall flow. 
See there the midnight solemn tapers shine, 
(So Gilray’s (2) patriot pencil δι ἃ the Shrine ἣν 
While choral ἐ δ maons, ea the gulph beneath, 


“Marseilles 


ae | + 


Ὥ See the pai of hea Patrick Duigenan to Mr. 
_Grattan’s Address.—I refer to what is said in the preface to 
* shis poem. 
(2) “ Or where ye, Muses, sport on Cooper’s Hill) 
~~ On Cooper’s Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 
~ While lasts the mountain, and while Thames shall flow.”’ 
10! 5) απο Pope’s Windfor Foref. 
inl Β. St, Anne's, Hh is ‘the feat of the Hon. Charles 
iSedides Fox, 2263 Ὑ δ ἢ ais | 
| {4}. James Gilray ; the political)Hogarth of, the. prefent 
day... His pencil, has. been, and. continues. to be, of 
essential service,in the publick cause of Great Britain and 
Jreland. In some.of the higher efforts of his ; genius, . such 
s, * The Sun, of. the, Constitution,--The, Homage of 


Tk 


τους eat 
᾿ +e} 


(35) 
Marseilles’ dire notes in hoarser accents breathe, 1 30 
Tartarian anthems! mix’d with sullen abated 
Of bleeding martyrs, and rebellious groans... 
Mark well the couch, whence Charles from slumber 
_ starts < 
At heads, which Treason ioin’d, and J Νὰ parts ; 


Blood-bolter’d Hamilton (2) for vengeance calls, 
Vengeance re-echoes from the Castle walls. 

Then view the scene, where Charleswith senatestir id, 
Stung by contempt, with Gallick phrenzy fir’d, | 
Shunn’d by the Nobles, by the Commons spurn ἃ, | 
While with infuriate thought his bosom burn’d, 140 


In treason-taverns ‘bold, address’d the ring, 
Bow’d to his Sovereign, (c) and forgot his King. 


But 
Leviathan—The Shrine at St. Anne’s Hill,” and others 
which might be named, it is justice to fay, that the design, 
skill, execution, and intention deserve the highest praise. 
Multa Veneris, cum pondere et arte. 

(6) The Rev. andunfortunate Dr. Hamilton, one of the 
first victims of the Irish Rebellion, 

(c) Le Peuple Souverain! as the French Jacobin tyrants 
term it, and, ‘“* The Sovereignty of the People,” as. the 
English Jacobins echo it. I am astonished that such 
nonsensical democratick babble can be endured any longer, 
even δὲ ἃ tavern from Mr. Barrister Erskine. 


D 2 


.. 86. ᾿ | : 
“But soft; prepare wide truth to hear δεῖν: 
That Botaniift (cc)'thay whisper j in your'ear, - 
Few plants will bear the test of English ground, 
Tt proves'the Face (22) coftupt, the Foot unsound: | 
And Gratran, mark’d for ever, shall retain 


| Hibbetinian forehead, "and Hibernian braine 2) 


..λ» 
a 
ων 


tis} Sogeigaay τοὶ (4) ΠΟ ΒΕΙ͂ δῦ οἱ OE. 
Pas 
Time a = when Statesmen, high in fame and place, 
Day Boe: vey ; } ty 8. “4 ΓΤ" 


‘With proud distinction » my retreat would grace 5 5 150 


adh ΣΤ! at > Ἵ ai iW? ἊΣ Fist 9 γε γι} τ i} 


Would court my friendshi : soothe my aching head, 


9 ator glo} we OE He 


ony study sotten’d, han i with, books well- bred; δ 
Fond to unbend, |they mete familiar SASC 8 
I never flatter’dayet could hlways please. 


a 


ὝἜβεη oft with Ministers would GENIUS yak 
Oxford and St. Jobs lov'd with Swift to talk ; 


Κα 5 sj ὶ ; γ ΣῪ ἃ. etre s ἱ ψ ὁ 


τ Ὁ SON re ἀκ), {La Dorset ay 


᾽ν. 5 Par’ “ ᾿ re ery 
7 ᾿ " Δ % bs ἀν Ὁ} ἐκ χε 4 TE au) «a 
μαι 4 3 a ae 


(ec) Mr. Fox, the Linneus of St Anne’ s Hill. 


ot) 5 eee 


is 6) ‘is Oo The flaw ourn of. the foil; the! word race is Γ᾿ 
μὰ οὐ "Ἢ by ‘W. Temple to the matural force of the | 
-intelleets: See Fae, — hemene” 


tat Ao 


¢ 3% ) 


Dorset with Prior, and with Queensb’ ΤΥ; Gay, 
And Halifax wih Congr eve charm’d the day ; 
The Muse her Addison to Somers join’d, 


The noblest Statesman to the pureft (2) mind. τόρ 


. 


But in these dark, forlorn, distracted GAYS. 
i hough D’Arcy smil’d,and foster’d Mason’ 8 ΣΑΣ ἡ 
Few friends are found for poetry and wit, | 
From North well-natur’d to imperial Pitt. 
Yet when his Country’s deep-felt interest calls, 
Himself shall plant the standard on the walls ; 


Duty (46) shall urge, what talents vainly claim _ 
By native lustre, and untitled name. 


- But 


gti epdioris? ¢ esis trbedey ΡΟΣ ΤΣ ἡ. | 

(¢) Mr. Pope is here supposed to speak of Mr, Addison 

without remembrance of their jealousies and disagreements ; 
and as Mr. Addifon deserved of mankind. 


“ Their tears, their little-triumphs o’er, 
Their Auman paffions now no more, 


"Save Charity, ΚΝ τανε sept te the tomb. τ 
οὐ ὅταγι 


(ee) From some. late: attentions, ‘chick have done the 
Minister honour; and even from the dedication of Mr. - 
- Maurice's 
| dD 4 “ὩΣ 


ΤᾺ 
diag 


( 38 ) 
But oh, what scenes, what varied wonders press, 
What visionary forms my fancy bless ! 170 


Now fears deject, now blessings round me smile, 


The follies, and the glories of the Isle. 


Supplies are prompt for Pitt’s directing hand ; 
Pactolus rolls through all the wealthy land ; 
But still with Tully’ 3 speech his wisdom hold, 


He never said, Cconomy is + cold ; CF): 
No, 


Maurice’s Second Volume of the History of Hindostan 
to Mr. Pitt, I am inclined to ‘express the wish of the 
Poet ; | 


Hine prisce redeant artes ; felicibus inde 
Ingeniis pandatur iter ; despectaque Mie 
Colla levent! ΓΝ 


(7) An expression of Με.. Pitt ἢ in the H. οἵ 6. 
November, 1798, imprudent, however qualified. ‘ Wtsabale 
Vectigal est. Parsimonia,” were the words of. Cicero. 
The want of economy, (1 know what I advance) is the 
chief and prominent defect of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 
ἊΝ bas ease might it be remedied ᾿ 


( 


tor ἢ iL ne 


But in the great and master principles of government, by 
which alone the constitution of these kingdoms, and of all 
civilized 


͵ 


Co 
No, ’tis the life-blood, feeding all the’state, °° °° 
The source of all that’s safe, and all that’s great:,; 4 


Hence Palaces for Bankrupt-Bankers rise, { Jf) 1. 


And Monarchs wonder with enquiring eyes. 180 


A voice exclaims, in dread financial search, 


** Commute the Tythes :᾽᾽ and, lo, a falling Church ! 


On Sabbath’s violated (5) eve I see 


‘The’ unhallow’d combat, by the murderet’s tree : 


Reflect, State-Suicides, while Empires nod, 


None serve their Country, who forget their Gop. 


By Scott unaw'd, behold Ambrosio (ge) stand ; 
And Lewis braves the justice of the land: 


Avonius 


civilized society in Europe can be maintained, I am ready, 
with every loyal and reflecting subject, to declare and. to 
style Mr. Pitt, the 
EvEkso JUVENIS NATUS SUCCURRERE SACLO! 
(/f) Some abuses, of this kind » should. ὃς ‘looked 


into: what is granted: eee. howls be .expended 


wisely. d 1 τ ἶ 
(5) Excidat ila dies evo, hb paiitae® Eredlant? 
Secula! nos certé taceamus.i—~) |). ᾿ 
48} Ambrosio, or The. Monk, a Romance; by:M. Lewis, 
Efq: M.P.—See the Remarks upon it in) the Preface to 
ἐν Fourth Sore ον of the Parfuits nyc rude 
of ii esd 5i893s 7... ait ΤΟΥ labocy ted) 


moiise bis ὙΠ αἱ of} mol? helo- Ὁ YS 


{8495} 
Avonius sneaks,! his.daily, progress, known, 

ΠΑ rustick Wetinit pedring oer the town 5) 190 
Carlisle is lost’ with Gillies in surprize, | 
As ina ( ‘B) charms foft Jersey’s ‘classick eyes; 
Knight (H ) halfirecitits ;the luscious Darwin'sings ; 
The Baby Rhymer flaps his flimsy wings ; gt 
While He , whose lightest works might spethg th the land, 
Like the'dull ostrich; drops them in‘the sand. 

Tirough ΤΕΣ ΤΟΣ earth, how RrcO RH we range! 
What veil has Nature ? ?-and what works are strange ? 
All mark each-varied mode of héat and. light; 
From the spare Rumford to the pallid Knight ZOO 
"Though Watson’s aid in vain his Chemia calls,, 


The modest * Hatchett no i os kone caps 
Series ταν Tecra eg ys Eee 
of) An dnchbedals, Chek: 34 eile ᾿ἠεά Lady 
Jetsey’s attehtion through the! medium of Dr. Gillies’s 
translation. The Oration on Eratosthenes is rather singular. 
(hh) See the Preface; toxthe Second Volume of the Ionian 
ide 5 published by the Ditettanti Society. 
εἶν 56} Charles: Hatchett, Esq. Bo Ra Ss aogéntleman of 
ἀπο “ἀπά: οὕ" liberal; ' interfée. application τὸ thet. 
study ofsChemistty «)'The “Rs i$-i presented! him: with’; 
their medal for his chemical researches in 1798. Much 
may be expected from the ability and patient labours of 
this gentleman. ; 


( oe 2 


The Elements contract ; the water (bb) flies; ..ὅ 


͵ 


Balloons ascend 5 gas Ns sab 3 spirit dies. 


Trace all the rural whims, that sprout ἘΞ spread’? 
In branches intricate through Sinclair’s head, 


Who ships, in ploughs; in oxen, Tritons sees 5 


. The waves, in furrows ; ; and 1 in tnasts; the trées, Ὥ 


Behold from Brobdignag that wondrous Fleet, 299, 


With Stanhope’ s (#2) keels of thtice three hundred fect! 
Be ships, or politicks, great Earl, “thy. theme, | 


Oh, first prepare the navigable stream. 


The healing Art,, to maxims,seldom, true, 


Changes with ease old fancies for the new :. 
See 
(44) Alluding to the experiments of Nees and very 
ingenious Mr. Cavendish on Water, and 1 it’ 8 constituent 


principles. 
(2) In allusion to Sir John Sinclair's novel ideas on 


marine subjects, delivered in the House of Commons some 


> “ 
tre ᾿ 
: x 


time in Nov. 1798. 


ἜΝ (ἢ The present Earl Stanhope | is one of the first 
“Supefimental Naval.” projectors. ‘in “England. “Hé ‘will 


possibly recollect the proposition he made to an eminent 


Ship-builder. 


(. 42. )) 


See Jenner (ii) there, the laurel (2) on his brow, 


Leads up Sabrina’s Commutation-Cow! (/) 


Pasiphae 


(21) 1 allude to. the present important controversy in the 
medical world. See the Inquiries by the Do&tors Jenner and 
into the causes and effe&s of the Variolz 


Pearfon, “ 
Vaccine, or Cow-Pox, principally with a view to supersede 


and extinguish the Small Pox.” London, 1798.—The 


evidence appears as yet to be wholly negative; but it is 


not my intention to examine all the cases and writings, 


“ Vaccinus quecumque recepit Apollo.” Dr. Pearson’s 


Treatise is inscribed to Sir George Baker, Bart. which 


entitles the subject to the consideration of the Faculty. 


Bud 1798. ) 

| (ἀ) This appears from the sublime and poetical words of 
the ingenious Dr. Pearson; ‘‘ I would not pluck a sprig of 
laurel from THE WREATH which decorates the brow of Dr. 
JENNER!” Enquiry on the Cow-Pox, e a But still— 


. 
44 


Et Pitula tu dignus et Hic.’ 
0) Dr. ete is a Physician in Glouceflerftire, and ᾿ 
very naturally suppose that Sabrina,the tutelar nymph of the 


Severn, pointed out to him the fair object οἱ! his discovery, 


4h ters 
ἢ ἡ 
as 


ἘΦ 

ἀφεὶ δι eae | ie 3 ape ’ Paks )ς: ἢ 
4 ἦ id. i. it 
ht 


» Υ . ὦ ξ 
Jah Paberr : Ὁ ΤΣ J 
* ἑ 
a? fA fiat: ψῇ 


( 43). 
Pasiphae (m) smiles at Syphilitick stains ;) 


But’ Home (#) sheds brazen’ tears, and Earle (x) 


complains. ae 
ar 


(m) Hic crudelis amor Tauri, /uppoftaque furto 


Pasiphde, mixtumque genus. | in. 6. 


It is impossible to say, how far the “Commutation Syflem | 
may be carried in thiscountry. It first began with a little 
Tea, which the celebrated Docror WIiL.Liam Pitt, 
{a Practitioner of great and extensive reputation, ‘who 
settled in London about the year 1784, and still continues to 
give advice to the publick in Downing-Street,) recommended 
to his Patients, as a cheap medicine in lieu of Aight, azr, and 
some other non-naturals. The physicians are now beginning 
to pay their addresses to the Cow ; and the Clergy are afraid 
that some State-Doctors may offer the same gallaat attention 
to the calves, pigs, and lambs, merely by way of change. 
But if the medical commutation-act is to extend to other 
diseases, I fear that it will be easier for Sir George Dak or, 

Bart. to appease the classical Manes of Fracastorius, than to 
console some of the medical profession on the extinction of 


the Nymph Syphilis. (Nov. 1798.) 


(x) Everard Home:and James Earle,'Esqrs.two Surgeons — 
of eminence in London, 


: ἈΝ} 


Mark now, where bold, with fronts metallick shine 


William and Mary, (9) On one common coin: || 229, 
Full 


(0) WILLIAM Gopwin and Mary WootsTroncrarr 
Gopwin.—I refer the reader to the Notes in the third and 
fourth Dialogues of the Pursuits of Literature, for the 
exposition and exposure of Philosopher Wilham. At 
present’ it is curious to compare the /ving works of Mr. 
Godwin, with the posthumous writings of the frail fair one; 
and above all with the Philosopher’ 5 unblushing account of 
his own Wiles + amours, life, and conduct. * Ego te 


ceventem, ‘Sexte, verebor ?” Mr. Godwin has - fully 


explained and exemplified what he calls “ the most odious. 


of monopolies,” Marriage; and has published all his 
“philosophical transactions with ‘Mary, previous to his 
monopolizing her. When Mrs. Bellamy’s and Mrs. 
Baddeley’ s Memoirs were printed, we knew what we were 
to expect, But when a philosopher, a reformer of states, a 
guide in fine w writing, belles lettres, morality, and legislation, 
like Mr. Godwin, on such Memoirs of his own Wife, 


what must we say? ye δὲς liceat eumuto scripsisse, 


iJ Ὥ 


ὙΠ 2s 50 y 69> Thave 


a See is! εχ of Mary Woolstoncraft. Godwia, 


¢ 


enoogie” ows <ipedhy William: Godwamare ΓΤ Τα τ. 0 


ἜΡΟΝ Marcia pe 


¥ 5 ’ ¢ 
Moone gu ; Porritt tO 
" 7 


C 45 9 


Full freedom to: the genial bed restore, . ae 
. eT ΤΙ "ager Vhs toe xa 

Ihave been informed, that previous to the important, or 
as he thinks, unimportant nuptial contract, Philofopher 
Godwin consulted a descendant of Trouillogan i in Rabelais, 
who, states in two chapters, (a) * How the Philosopher 
ec Wopilogan handled the difficulty of marriage ; ; together 


* with the answers of that great Ephectick and Py rrbonian 
Philosopher on that subject.” A very ‘hort specimen of 
the doubtful doubts, as handled by Panurge and that great 
man, “may ποῖ, unpleasant or inapplicable. Ja 
Ἢ Panurge.—Should_ I marry? _ } CE hace 
Philosopher Tiouillogan.—There is is Σ some ὭΡΑ ἘΝ 
, Panurge.—But if I do not marry é ; ea 
ΠΣ Philosopher.—Z see in that no inconvenience. τὶ i τὴ 
~_ Panurge.—You do ot? ὶ ‘3 cot. 


: ΣῈ: 16013 
“Philosopher.—None truly; if my. eye es deceive me not. 


Panurge.—Yea;, but I reckon more than five. Ἀδδὼ 
 Inconventences. ἈΠῸ 
Bhilosopher..Reckon them; oSeor Beic.nc [five aE Vaio? 


‘Panurge then complies with the» Phiiofopher’s:dgmand, 


and enumerates fomeof the five hundred inconyeniences of 


not being married, with intermediate remarks and sug. 


“gestions by Philosopher er eee afterivhich the Dia 
-logue proceeds thus. ° 2 ~ Teh 


‘* Panurge.—Well then; if πον I shall be a cook, 
Philosopher.—One would fay fon. 


SP ace 
(4) “Rabelais Rook gi Ohiggy and 26: das 


Ca 2 
And prove whate’er Vanini (p) prov'd before. 
1 anos ag Riesce 


Panurge.—But are you married , Philosopher Trouillogan, 
or are you not ?. 3 | | 

Philosopher. Neither thé one, nor the other ; ; and re 
both together.” &e. &c. &e. 


“At the conclusion of this Nuptial Dialogue, in which 
Panurge with all the keenness of his dialecticks pushed the 
Philosopher home, and probed him to the quick, the great 
Gargantua, who had heard the whole disputation most 
patiently from the beginning to the end, non sine stupore, 
suddenly rose and exclaimed, νὰ Praised be heaven! but 
above all for bringing the weld to that height of refinedne/s, 
beyond what it was, when I was ‘kis. acquainted with it; 
that now the most learned and prudent philosophers are 
not afhamed to be seen entering the porches of the schools 
of the Pyrthonian, Aporrhetick, Sceptick, and Ephectick 
Sects! It willbe henceforth found an éasier enterprize to 
take lions by the necks, oxen by the horns, or goats by the 
beard, than to entrap /wch philosophers in their εάν 
By which it appears, that the great Gargantua made ne 
allusion, by aiiticipation; to Philosopher Godwin, who cer- 


tainly may be entrapped with great ease ἐπ΄ his words, at 


least in’ such as he’ has thought proper to print. But ἂς. 


Panurge said, “ Parlons’sans disjunctives.”’ 
| It 


Te ee ee 


LE IIS SPDR) TEA πο a Et 


(47 yD 


Fierce passion’s slave, she veer’d with every gust, 


Love, 


It is however certain, that many parts of this Dialogue 
must have administered great comfort to Mr. Godwin. 
But before I can persuade the reader to.peruse the Memoirs 
of Mary by her, own husband, and all.Mary’s own 
posthumous writings revised, and perhaps a littleizymprowed, 
by Mary's hufband, on justice, marriage, rights, wrongs, 
and so on, to the end ‘of the chapters by “*He:and She’’, 
the gentleman and the lady, the éwo parties im the 
contract; the philosopher » and » philosophess, : the 


citizen and the citiaette, recourse. must be had to 


} abi ‘ 


"anlar arguments than any. which I can ‘produce. i 


must request him to sendy. the chapter i in which it ts 


shewn, “ How Pantagruel persuaded Panurge to take 


| ‘* counsel of ἃ fool.’’ Perhaps, the Philosopher , may 


here say with Panurge,..‘‘ Je mettray mes lumettes a 


ἃς 


cette oreille gauche, pour vous ouir plus clair.” 
Pe A he fk ; : tin WV 


ἣν ΕἼ ΠῚ think, that’ these’ méinoirs and posthamous 
“works of Mary Woolltoncraft ‘Godwin should - be 
: earnestly recommended to every father’ and: mhothér, 
to every guardian and every miStress Of a boarding 
‘school throughout - the kingdoms “of Great Britain, 


as 


(x48) ) 


Love, Rights, and Wrongs, Philosophy, and Lust : 


But 


aks convenient Manual of {peculative debauchery, 
“with the most’ select ‘arguments for reducing it into 
“practice?” for ‘the’ amusement, initiation, and instruc- 
“tin «of young ladies from sixteen?4o “twenty-five + 
“pears of age, who wish: to figure in ‘life, andlafter- 
cwards in Doctors - Commons. and, ithe King’s Bench; 

“ ondultimately , in the: motoridus | receptacles of patrician 
prostitution: , This|)is the: end of. the new. school, 


»certain, inevitable, spent gaa δ 


. 


The free of ridicule indeed 0 on this subject can 1 hardly 


be exhausted ‘upon the manner in “which these 


“philosophers ‘treat it —— ‘The’ words of ‘Shak- 


4 be ry 
hide , ι etl €7 


“speare press upon ἥδε mind } 

“ee Ὁ have ἃ ‘speech of fire, that’ fain would blaze, 

“But that éheir folly drowns τι Ὁ ‘ 

Yet still the eipusarnens are so fatal, a $0 PY ie 
Ain, their iniquity, ! that we must also. strive to repress them 
by, reasoning, and by every method, which learning 
and reflection can supply or suggest. It is one nefa- 
_ Tous system of philosophick | foolery, which | some 
“-PSFsOns. suffer themselves to play with too long, till 
} ; by 


“4 The Annals of Doctors Commons extend the term, 


+, 


{Ὁ 40... 


But some more wise, in metaphysick air, ᾿ 

Weigh 
by flowery language, or rather by ridiculous terms, 
they are at last betrayed into a forgetfulness of original 
sound pridciples, and of sober sense. They read, till 
they persuade themselves, that they can see ‘* the tear of 
“affection (like Mr. Godwin’s) chrystallized by the 
δ power of genzus, and converted into a permanent 
* literary brilliant !!!(a) But by this nonsense, by this 
joolery, by this substitution of, words, aided by the 
general corruption of morals throughout Europe, the 
great revolutionary terrors have been brought into 
action. ; 


Surely parents and guardians should, with the most 
affectionate earnestness, for the sake of their country, 
of themselves, of their, dearest hopes, and of every 
institution divine or human, warn and caution young 
female readers against such writings as Mrs. Wool- 
stoncraft Godwin’s; if they perceive an inclination in 
them to peruse her works. I hate literary prohibitions 
in such a case, which are generally ineffectual ; but gentle 
admonition will always have some force on young minds 
and ingenuous tempers. Itis a just and proper compli- 
ment to observe, that “ if you speak to women in 
“ἃ style and manner proper to approach them, they 
“ never fail to improve by Counsel.) Their instructors 

E fd therefore 


(a) In such language has publick criticism been delivered to 
the world in one of the Reviews, on Mr. Godwin’s Memoirs 
of his Wife. 3° 

| (ὁ) Tatler No. 139, 


εν} 
Weigh the man’s wits (9) against the Lady ς hair. (93) 
Mark 


therefore should inform them, that such opinions a 
‘doctrines are founded upon the contempt and rejection 
of that system, which has alone given comfort and 
dignity to women in the social state, and placed them 
m honour, confidence, and security. 


~The Christian code speaks to them. of no 
species of subjection to’.men, as to masters; but it 
teaches them to took for support, affection, and 
comfort from men, as fathers, brothers, and husbands. 
Is it any wonder, that the Creator should best under- 
stand the specifick distinctions, and relations of his 
creatures? Whatever is consistent with the delicacy 
of their frame, the care of their minds, the cultiva- 
tion of their talents, and the superintendence of their 
‘family and children, is offered and enjoyed freely and fully 
by women in this Christian kingdom, These philosophers, 
of either sex, first make marriage the object of their 
most peculiar ridicule,and then refine it into prostitution. 


What can women expect to learn from such 
writings? To-approach them, is to tread, perhaps 
without design and generally with original rectitude, 
in the vestibule of the Corinthian temple of seduction 
and adultery. To no other altars can they be con- 
ducted by such a prieftess as Mrs. Woolstoncraft 
Godwin. But, they should be reminded, that in the 
gloomy back-ground they may plainly discern the 


cavern of suicide, ey Ἢ 
Tt 


{© ἂρ. 


Mark next, how fable, language, fancy flies 
To 


It is unpleasant to criticize, even in the gentlest 
manner, the works of the female pen. We have ladies 
of ingenuity, learning, and of every varied excellence; 
I would name Mrs. Carter, and Mrss Hannah More, in 
the most eminent sense. The genius of the authoress 
of the Elegy on Captain Cook, the poetry of Mrs 
Charlotte Smith, and the sombrous fancy and high. 
wrought imagery of Mrs. Radcliffe, cannot’ be 
mentioned without admiration. But when female 
writers forget the character and delicacy of their 
sex; when they take the trumpet of democracy, 
and let loose the spirit of gross licentiousness, 
moral and political, in contempt of those laws, which are 
their best shield, and of that religion, which has invariably 
befriended and protected them; the duty which is owing 
to the defence of our country, and of all female virtue, 
comfort, and happiness, calls for strong animadverfien. 
When their softness is laid aside, when they appear 
as the Minervas(a) of the modern illaminated syftems, 
and the Bellonas (4) of France; in such cases men must 
be excused, if they would avoid deftruction even from 
their writings. 
Young female readers often find in Mrs. Godwin’s- 
treatises a lively fancy, a specious reasoning, a bold 
E 2 spirit, 
(2) Baruel Memoirs of Jacobinism, Vol. 3. ae 
(δ) ‘Ai τ᾿ ανδρων πολεμον κατακοιρανεῦσιν, 


Es’ ap’ Αθηναιη, are ΠΙΓΟΛΙΠΟΡΘΟΣ πω 
Hom. 1], 5. 


CG Ὁ) 


To Ghosts, and Beards, and Hoppergollop’s (r) cries : 


Lo, 


spirit, and flights of ideas to which they have been 
unaccustomed. The | possession and the exertion of thefe 
ideas they sometimes, in a fatal moment, conceive to 
be actual liberty, and effectual freedom from restraint, 
and the enthralment of prejudice. They drink deep, 
and are intoxicated with words and fancies, till. they are 
tempted beyond their strength, and become “ zucapadble of 
thetr own distress.” Their weedy trophies of liberty, 
philosophy, and emancipation, fall into the ftream 
together with themselves, their innocence, their comfort, 
their dignity, and their happiness, to rise no more. 


(Nov. 1798.) 


(p) Vanini, the celebrated atheist, who wished: he had 
not been born in wedlock. ‘* Utinam extra legitimum 
“ΤΟΥ ΠῚ procreatus fuissem, &c.”” Such is the blas- 
phemous, idle rant on the subject in his treatise, “ De 
Admirandis Nature, Secretis,”’ 


(9) 1 shall take my leave of Mr. Godwin (for Ihave 

no present intention to examine any more of his works 

’ fpecifically) with some observations on the general 
tendency of all fuch authors and their works. 


In the present state of civil society, and of political 
‘order so wisely eftablifhed, so vigorously maintained, and 
so ‘honourably recommended in this still flourishing, 
opulent, and powerful kingdom ; it is difficult to restrain 
the emotion of the ee and the indignation of the 

“under- 


4 


oe a. fo Ξ SN τον ace SK 


Ὡς ἄτα, tia 


{3} 


Lo, from the’ abyss, unmeaning Spectres drawn,» 229 
The Gothick glass, blue flame, and flick’ring lawn! 
j Choak’d 


understanding at’ such nefarious writings, ‘and desola- 
ting principles. The arms, the instruments, and the 
agents are before us, and are now undérstood.’ *It°was 
the strong language of Cicero; ““ Demonstro vitims 
‘* tollite : denuncio vint, ἡ arma ;° removete.”’* ‘We 
would recover the health which is.gone, and the soundness 
whichis loft... Iam of-‘opinién, that ‘théy may ‘both bé- 
recovered. But we must all strive; in our several capaci 
ties, to direct the vessel of the publick mind, and of the 
national understanding,in astraight and undeviating course; 
or, as it is well expressed in one of the Orphick fragments — 
preferved by Clemens, (a) [θυνειν Kpadms γοερὸν κῦτος, ἢ 


In thé sublime, but often fanciful theology, orasI would 
rather term it, the Theonomy, exhibited in- the Timeus 
of Plato, and more fully i in the commentary of Proclus, 
we read of ’ the Εγκχοσμιοι Oso,” “or ‘Superintending 
nuindane deities. I would not insist upon the imaginary 
visions of any man; however great; but in the ‘way δὲ 
adaptation, they have “often'a force and analogy, ‘which 
ig neither unpleasing nor unfruitfulie"S am sure the pre- 
sent modern philosophical writers, such’ 4s ‘Condorcet, 
and» his mongrel: ‘disciples “in ‘Bnglatas «Ουδν and 
others, have ‘no - “pretensions | ‘too the” reverence “of 
mankind,’ as’ mundane’ deities. — Their ‘ait isnt to 


we exale 
* Cic. Philipp. 1. Sect. 10. ΟΥ̓ eigoitt inal (ἂν 


(a) Clement. Alexandrin. εἰ 5. Ῥ. 4438. Ed. ven Baty 1616, 


Choak’d with vile weeds, our once proud Avon strays ; 
“When 


Se -.. 


exalt the soul of man, but to depress and degrade τὶ to | 
the beast, or.in Sir Thomas .More’s indignant language, . 
“δὰ een μνῶν vilitatem,”’ “2 ; 

| 


es 1S EAS OF a Sir-Thomas More, in his 
Republick of Utopia, declared that. a person who | 
entertained and. professed such sentiments, as the i 
modern philosophy holds forth and inculcates, was 
not worthy to. be numbered among rational men, 
much lefs to be enrolled among the Citizens. His 
-yeason) was this; that a contempt of all laws arid of all 
institutions was a neceffary consequence of such opinions, 
when uncontrolled. His words are remarkable: ‘* [lum 
ne hominum quidem ducunt numero, ¢antum abest ut inter 
Cives ponant, quorum instituta moresque, 52 per metum 
liceat, omnes floccifacturus 511. + Now we have lived 
to see, that fear has not restrained such Citizens as.Mr. 
Godwin and others ; and they have accordingly vilified, 
set at nought, and held out to contempt ihe laws, the 
religion, the manners, and the. institutions of their 
country, which defends and protects them, in conformity: 
to the opinion, of Sir Thomas More. Such Citizens 
maintain the doctrines of dissolution, not of compact ; 
the frame and body of Society drops into pieces member 
after 


(δὴ) Mori Utopia L. 3. | 
ΠΑ Mori Utopia, Lib. 2. p. 234. Ed. Glasg. 1750. 


He | 


When Novels die} andsise again in-plays: 
Neo 


after membery when. the,principle of. continuity. is 
withdrawn. “ Nigidium vidi; Cratippum cognevi.”’t 
Men of the greatest minds and of the widest intellectua! 
views, have frequently indulged themselves in forming 
Utopian Republicks, and have often unadvisedly dwelt 
too much upon the unavoidable evils of Society. Such 
pure spirits are naturally offended with éyery species of 
evil. But when such men, as Sir Thomas More,suffer their 
minds to be amused (I fear it is but. an amusement at best) 
with speculative or imaginary | political: ‘excellence, 
or rather perfection, how different are their principles, 
and the result “of their thoughts ‘from those ‘of 
sciolifts and sophifts. We all regret the lofs of that 


Republick, which the genius of Cicero had conftructed. 


There are indeed a few noble fragments of the building, 
preserved by Lactantius,» Mactobius, and Augustine ; 
though the plan of the entire edifice by the hand of 
that consummate practical Statesman, and experienced 
Philosopher, cannot betraced from theremains. I believe 
he would have corrected many of the errors of Plato. 


But it is not without it’s use to compare, (if we have 
leifure, and as, far as we may compare them) the work 
of the sublimest Heathen Philosopher with that of the 
Christian Statesman Sir Thomas More. 1 speak upon 
the whole ; for I am sensibel of their errors, particularly in 

E3 | the 


t Cicero in Timzo, Fragm. de Universitate, Sect. 1, 


( δ᾽ ὴ 


No Congress props our Drama's falling state, 


The 


the Athenian: yet when we think of Plato, we must 
not forget the state of the Heathen world, antecedent to 
Christianity. But notwithstanding, both these great 
mén proceeded upon the true dignity of the human mind, 
when undebased by vice; and bottomed their opinions 
upon the most ‘solid science. Their views were large, 

comprehensive, connected. They knew the nature 
and the state of man ; and they saw what it would admit, 

and what it would not bear. When they proposed 
some amendment, or some institution which did not 
then exist, it was in the way of suggestion, and not of 
dogmatical imposition. They never moved through the 
state with the sword, and the scythe in their hands. What 
they saw, was, with the eye of a well- instructed mind, 

long, prepared by study and exercised i in n discernment. 


These persons. in their generations, were tadeas among 
the superintending mundane deities of their country. Not 
so the modern Directors of human affairs ; though they, 
aspire to be thought, and to act, as the gods of this nether 
world. They would sit with the thunderbolt in their 
hands, and the storms under their feet. Yet even 
Mythology condemns them, and points to her Salmoneus. 
But we stand-not on ‘the ground of fable : for what 
is the most extended and the most desolating power | 
of tyrant and of rampant wickednefs on. the earth, 
for a few days or a few years, before Him ‘“ who 
(for his own inscrutable purposes) pats down and 

 setteth 


SS nO ee I re ee eee De eee ee 


i Se ee ee ee σινα 


ie 


oS 


a ee ee ee a 


tm tet It 


Cm) 


The modern ultimatum is, ‘* Translate.” 


. Thence 


κι setteth up, and ALONE RULETH in the kingdoms of 


‘** men!” 

The confideration of these modern philosophers offers 
also the strongest argument for the vigorous and unremit- 
ting prosecution Of well-directed study, in all the publick 
seats of education in these kingdoms. Plato declared, 
that one of the causes of atheism is, ‘‘ a certain ignorance 
“* very grievous, which notwithstanding has the appear- 
"ance of the greateft wisdom.” (d) This apparent 
wisdom must be combated, and overthrown by reason and 
erudition ; the fallacy must be pointed out, and the 
effe&t, when perfeéted, fhewn to be DEATH moral, 
mental, and political. 


I’ am confident that the Universities’ of Oxford 
and Cambridge will’ be’ still found to be the. δεῖ 
and moft solid’ bulwarks {1 trust not the only ones) 
of true fcience, and of the legitimate cultivation ofthe 
understanding, if they adhere to their origina/ principles ;_ 
but not otherwise, By this method of reasoning, ‘ft 
should conceive, that the works of Hooker, Pearson, 
Stillingfleet, and Barrow, have been lately reprinted at 
the Clarendon press of the university of Oxford, with 
singular judgment and true difcernment of the time, 
They have been sent forth again into the world, * rejoicing 

D te δ ** like 


(a) A aid an χαλεπὴ δοκασὰ ewer weyicrn Prommanes 
Plato de Leg. L. 10, ° 


(48 -D 
Thence sprout-the niorals of the German school ; 
| The 


‘“‘Jike giants, to run their course.” We are in genera! 
either deftroyed, or loft, or warped, or led astray, for 
want of the primal (dd) knowledge. I fpeak not here of 
the great incontrovertible abstract sciences of the mathe- 
maticks, and of natural philosophy founded on a severe and 
sublime-geometry. These cannot be disputed. But Lam 
speaking of the mora/ cultivation of the understanding, that 
the frame and good order of religion and government may 
be séz/l supported in these realms, by asuccession of young 
men well educated, and judiciously conducted inthe paths 
of erudition. An acute and intelligent observer of history 
once inscribed a most valuable work (¢/ in these empha- 
tick words: “Τὸ the hope of England, its young gentry, 
is dedicated, the glory of it, its ancient statesmen; a 
renowned ancestry, to an honourable posterity.” I with 
to seethese words continued, and embodied with strength 
and energy in Great Britain ; her laws will never abhor 


such a perpetuity. 


; 
ξ 
Ἷ 
; 3 


I have 


(dd) The words of Plato are worthy of observation. 
Προς rerois, ὅταν ΠΠολιτειαι anor καὶ λόγοι κατὰ πόλεις wig 
καὶ Snporig λεχθώσιν, et δὲ καθημαάτα μιηδαμη τότῶν ιατικιὶ 
εκ vewy μανθάνηται, ταυτῇ κακχοι martes δι χακοι. Oly αἰτίατεον 
ὡξν THs φυτευοντας μᾶλλον Ἢ Φυτευομενες, και τὰς τρεῷοντοας, 
τῶν τρεφομένων. Plato in Timeo.p. 87. Vol. 5. Ed. 
Serrani. | int : 


(e) State Worthies; from the Reformation to the Revo- 
_ Yution, by David Lloyd; re-published by Charles Whit- 
worth, Esq. in two volumes, 7 So, 


Co Sars = ee es sags = a en 
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( 59 ) 
‘The Chriftian sinks, the Jacobin bears rule: 
No 


I have often, when discoursing on education, dwelt 
with peculiar earnestness on the dignity and wisdom of 
the Greek writers in almoft every. department of science, 
poetry, philosophy, politicks, and,,morality. I think I 
have observed, that the modern political, theorifts, who 
are either not versed in them at all, or but superficially, 
and who therefore hold them in contempt, have generally 
wandered the widest and the wildest in, thefe days of 
confufion, diflra&tion, and convulfion, _ Aristotle, Plato, 
and Thucydides, to. mention no others, well knew what 
was the tyrannical nature of a democracy, and all. its 
appendages. None have more strongly or more justly 
chara€terized and depicted it; none haye held it out to 
greater reprobation and pblidkaelice. They teach us 
alternately by reafon, and by example. " 

The. writings of thefe great men have a perpetual 
youth. Like the fun, their light ds, always. new, 
yet always the same; the source of mental. life, 
health, vigour, chearfulnefs, and fecundity. It guided 
our forefathers, and it will guide us if we attend ta 

The Commentator, or rather the animared_ riyal 
of Plato, has words which, on such a subject, it, is 
neither unnatural nor improper - to produce and to 
adapt. Οἰνοιχόξι euros ἡ H¢n, Tov ὅλον σιδθῆτον gic 
pw ary ‘arpen ras Por ἄκλινεσι VON Kar χρώκενοι, πληρᾶσι + 
παντα ΤΎΝ δημιθργικῆς AVTwWY πρθγοιος. Συγεστιν AUTOS ae 
θεοτης, Tn μεν yonoes aa “em γον ay ( δὲ 


“I would 
(f) Procli Soa heat in Timaum —— L. 5. p. 334. 
Ed. Bafil, 153.4. 


SF Ot ee ee RS 


(δ) 
No virtue shines, but in the peasant’s mien, 
OV, 3 No 


τσ 2 νον καλῶ συνά 


ἐόν would yet add a few words on thefe modern philo- 
gophers. They sometimes tell us sneering, and in scorn, 
that the code of Christians is the code of equality. They have 
attempted to. shew this more than once. But surely 
we may ask, what is the equality held forth in the Ἶ 
Christian Scriptures? Isit not the equality of the creatures ‘ 
before” THE ‘CREATOR? | the equality of men before . 
Gop, ‘and ποι before each other ? They every where 
speak of the political distinctions and ranks. in Society. 
They ordain tribute’ to be paid to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom. custom, honour to whom honour ; and 
they defcribe all lawful power, as derived from God. 
The great Founder ‘of it himsélf acknowledged the 
image and superscription of Casar, His Apostles 
declare the gradations of power, delegated by au- 
thority; they “inculcate ‘submiffion to the ordinances 
of man, for the Lotds sdke; ; to the King, as Supreme ; 
to Governors and Magistrates, as unto them who are 
feat by him.- 1s this.thé ‘political equality of the boasted 
deliverers or oppressors of the world? How long shall 
we suffer the tyrant, the blasphemer, the disorga- 
nizing Sophist, to triumph and to deceive us? 


ΡΥ be 


Finally ; : ‘gehen. ihe modern systems are dalineaivd wise 
the chart of the opinions and doctrines laid out in 
departments, I T would ask, What is the Picture? What 
are the objects? Are ‘the things recommended and 
enforced, either tte or honest, or F Just, or ε i or 

Ϊ ἡ ἢ ὁ HTS lovely, 


( a ) 
Novice, but in ρεβοίφο robes, i is seen ; Ὁ ry 
| Through 


lovely, or of good report? Is there any thing to be 
found and felt, but insolent domination ; Sanguinary, and 
unrelenting ordinances; and the tyrannical suppreffion 
and overthrow of every exifling Institution ? Throughout 
the whole of their fyftems, Is there any virtwe, or any 
praise, or any motive, which the good can approve, and 
the wife ratify ? 


I would fay, Behold ye despisers, and tremble! 

I would much rather say tomy countrymen; Behold 

‘ and watch, that ye enter not into’ the porch and 

vestibule of their “ Plutonian Hall,” bythe temptation 
of such Philosophy. 


Through the gate, 
Wide, open, and unguarded, SATAN pass’d, 
And all about found, (or made) desolate ! 
(Nov. 1793.}.. 


(44) Rape of the Lock, C, 5. v. 72. 


(7) See an admirable piece of ridicule on the 
German nonsense of the day, by a man of parts and wit, 
in a pamphlet entitled, ‘* My Night-gown and Slippers; 
or, Tales in Verse, written in an Elbow-chair, by 

_ George Colman the younger.’’(Printed for Cadell,1797:) 
It is called, The Maid of the Moor; ογ, πὲ Water 
Fiend, concerning Lord Hoppergollop’s Country Houses 


Bat 


( 62.) τ 


4 


Through four dull acts the Drama drags, and drawls, ; 
The fifth is stage-trick, and the curtain falls. 240 
Thence 


But I would refer with still greater pleasure, and with the t 
most decided approbation, to “" The Rovers, or the Double 
Arrangement,” a Drama in the German style, in the Anti- 
Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, No. 30 and 31. A WORK 
which has been of signal service to the publick, by the 
union of wit, learning, genius, poetry, and sound politicks. | 

(rr) The modern productions of the German stage, 
which silly men and women are daily translating, have 
one general tendency to Jacobinism. Improbable plots, 
and dull scenes, bombastick and languid prose alternately, 
are their least defects. They are too often the 
licensed vehicles of immorality and licentioufness, 
particularly in respect to marriage; and it should be 
remarked in the strongest manner, that all good characters 
are chiefly and studiously drawn from the lower orders; | 
while the vicious and profligate are seldom, if ever, 

represented but among the higher ranks of society, and 
among men of property and possessions. This is not 
done without desiyn. ! 


It is indeed time to consider a little, to what 
and to whom we give our applaufe, in an hour of 
such general danger as the present. The Stage surely has 
the most powerful effect on the publick mind. The 
Author of The School for Scandal, with the pureft and _ 
most patriotick intentions, long ago endeavoured to make ΞΕ 

; difhonefty, 


(4% 2) 


Thence mark, where deep within that civick wood, 
(No balm the trees distill, but lustral blood,) 
An altar stands: there Tooxe his emblems lays, 
Shoes, (5) razors, constitutions, straps, and stays ; 
M‘Cormick’s (ss) libel; Wakefield’s sanguine gall; 
Pitt’s rise pourtray’d, (ἡ and the Third Charles’s fall ; 
Historick — 


difhonesty,gambling,cheating,deep drinking, debauchery, 
and libertinism, apear amiable and attra€ting in his cha- 
racter of Charles Surface; and the German Doctors of 
the sock and buskin are now making no indirect attacks 
on the very fundamentals of fociety and established 
government, subordination, and religious principle ; the 
vaunt-couriers of French anarchy, national plunder; and 
i GENERAL MIsERY. | 


(s) The ensignia of Citizen Hardy, Citizen Kingsbury, 
Citizen Thelwall, Citizen Tom Paine, &c. &c. and ali 
those philosophers, scribblers, and Lecturers, who serve us 


'* Ina double 
Capacity, to preach and cobble.” 


(ss) Life of Edmund Burke by M‘Cormick. 


(t) Two pair of Portraits, of two Fathers and tp Sons, 
by John Horne Tooke. 


CO) 

Historick scraps of Brunswick or Berlin, 

From flimsy Tqw’rs, and Belsham’s (¢/) Magazirie. 

There Porson, who the tragick («) light relumes, 

And Bentley’s heat with Bentley’s port assumes; 250 
Dramatick 

(tt) Mr. Belsham and Dr. Towers, two Dissenting 
Compilers of some information and ingenuity, who, by a 


figure of speech, would be thought Historians.—‘* They 
make lame mischief, but they mean it well.” 


(x) Ricuarp Porson, M. A. The most learned 
and acute Greek scholar of the present age. I allude 
to his late accurate and most valuable editions of the 
Hecuba, and Orestes of Euripides, whose integral 
works may be expected from the Professor. He modestly 
says, that they are published ‘* in usum_ studiose | 
jJuventutis, or, as I suppose, for the use of schools 
and Tiros.* But his notes and remarks are not 
adapted to school-boys, to their wants, or their compre- 
hension. He might as well have published them for 
the use of the Mamalukes in Egypt, or Bonaparte’s 
Savants. The Professor should condescend to give some 

“more general illustrations, and a selection of the Greek 
Scholia, if he would confer a real favour, as it is in Azs 
power to do, on the Masters of Schools and the’ Tutors 


of Colleges. 
I have 


5. Tironum usibus potissimum destinata. 
| Praefat,.ad Hecubams 


ω ἐς ι ὦ 


( ὅς ) 
‘Dramatick Bardolph in his nuptial noose 
And wiser Perry, (#) from his prison loose, 
Starts 


I have stilla partiality fora Latin Translation, executed 
with care, and placed at the bottom of the page of 
every Greek Author. It may now and then promote 
idlenefs in mere boys; but it is of signal fervice to men 
who are studious, if a learned Editor will give the full 
meaning of the words, and corsect the errors of prece- 
ding Translators. Iam fure, few men can read Greek 
Tragedies without consulting a Lexicon; and as wézlety 
should ‘be the motive of an Editor, I think a Latin 
Translation indispensable. I cannot fubmit to argue 
from the abuse of any convenience, 


I hope Professor Porson will proceed in this important - 
| revision, and perhaps effect the final establishment of the 
7 Greektext ofallthe Tragedians.' This HE can do, or no 
; man. ‘He will be entitled to the publick gratitude 
of the learned world. 

Such a man, so gifted, so instructed, so adorned 
with various science, I could wish to number among the 


i defenders of the best interests of his country. But at 
¥ present most unfortunately, in many of our learned men 
there is, in regard to subjects of political and sacred 


importance, a something which, in the phrase of Hamlet 
** Doth all the noble substance often dou.” (*) 


Why is itso? If such men would commune with 
i their own hearts, and in their chamber, and be still, I 
think it would be otherwise. 


* Malone’s teading of the passage. 


( 6 ) 
Starts at the Diligence, that fells the tale ἀν 
How blithe French Printers (y) το Guiana sail : 
There reeling Morris, and his bestial songs; 


Blaspheming Monks; and Godwin’ 8 female ve 


The Lawyer" s strumpet, and disputed draft ; 


And Darivi in, festring, from’ the eidealan shaft ; 


᾿ 


τόνϑις lo Hors 50} Dames Bae aiid ‘Blossoms 


Ἢ " 


~ 


(a) Perry¢' ha aida sf st is (Morning Chronicle,, was 
imprisoned’ three . monthsi in spat fora libel on the 
House‘of Lords. 9.0. ΤΥ ΤΗΣ riodieiars 


( 6) The example “i the Caravan af Deportation, ¢ or as 
itis called from the place of banishment, the Guzana 


Diligence in Paris, should bea warning to the. editors and 
printers of such papersas the Courier, MorningChronicle, 
the Star, &c. &c. how they abuse the patience and forbear- 
ance of the, mild and: lenientGovernment of England. 


Under the bleffings δ Preach freedom and 


emancipation, what is the liberty of thinking, speaking, — 


and writing ἢ The authors, the printers, and the book- 
sellers, are crushed at once and equally, and either 
chained in dungeons, or, seized and swept away from 
their native country, without hope and without judgment, 
uitheard, unpitied, and unknown. Pro lege Voluntas! 
But we have yet a NATION to save; we have millions of 
loyal men who never bowed the knee to the Baal of Jaco- 

| 9 MENG binisna 


Ee ee, ee a --.:- ἃ. -δ,. ἊΨ 


( Ὁ), 3) 


Blossoins of love déscend in roseate show’rs, 


And last; Democracy exhales in flow’rs. (yy) 269 


Behold La Crusca’ 8 Paridel advance, | 
From Courts, or Stews, from Florence, or "from, 


France: 
Before him Swift and Addison retire, | 


He brings new prose, new verse, new lyrick fire 9 
Proves a designer works without design, 


And fathoms Nature with a Gallick line. 


~But hark ! at Pearson’s and at Hooker’s voice, 
The pillars of the sacred dome rejoice ; 
And hail the day, when Stillingfleet is join’d | 
To Barrow’s vast, immeasurable mind! (z) 270 


Geddes 


biniam; inane we have also many who have dives back from 
the bloody idol,,. and turned unto righteotsness ‘to — 

. the preservation. of their souls, their bodies, and estates, 
and the general deliverance of their country. i$ 


(yy) See Dr. ‘Darwin’s Botanick Garden and Loves 
of the Plants. 


(z) Alluding ᾿ ‘to the ‘judicious and well-timed 
republications of Hooker’s Works, Pearson on the Creed, 
Stillingfleet’ s Origines Sacre, and a selectionof Barrow’s 


Fa : Sermors, 


‘€ 68 5) 


Geddés (a) may wave his dark Egyptian rod 9. 
Britain still owns th’ ‘inspiring breath of Gop; 
Sees Truth emerge from Oriental (4) dreams, 


And Gospel treafurres roll down indian streams. 


The hana and owlish i guides of the day, : 


Retire abash’d at Tysons’ (c) rising faye; 
The 


Sermons, at the Clarendon Prefs in the University of 
Oxford, in a ‘convenient form, “and for an ae conside- 
ration. ° 


(a) yrs erin. the pee Catholick Divine, the 
new Translatorof the Bible. Seesome renrarks onthe 
Doctor’s attempt, in the. Preface | to the fourth Dialogue ' 

οὗ the Pursuits of Literature. | 
4b) Sée the Asiatick “Researches, in “patticular those 
by. Sir William Jones, and Mr. Maurice’s Indian 
} Antiquities, and his History of Hindostan, which have 
afforded the most curious afd imiportanit facts, ΤΕ applied — 
with: jadgment’ ‘and soberly ' investigated. —-But we may 
éxpect a work onthe Sacred Writings, ' Of ‘the greatest 
importance, “and of the deepest erudition and ingenuity, 
from a Gentleman, whom [shall ‘not mame. ἜΡΗΜΟΙ, 
“ Nunc intelligitur, olim nominabitur.” 


ee a ee a . ae ὼ. 2. 


a εὐ κυον 


(6) I cannot but observe, that the learned world bas much 


to SEDER! in the improvemew, petsion! and oma geet ofthe 
sii ὦ δ 311 ΕΣ ‘ftudy 


a Ses tot ρὸν Pil i ss 
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peevatiaca wal 


(' 69 ) 

‘The Macedonian march, the Libyan state, 
On Rennell’s (4) keen decisive labours wait ; 
And see each grateful Muse on Vincent (6) smile, | 
His kindred talents, and congenial toil. : 280 
Pitt once again revolves the Stagirite, is | 
And bends o’er Plato by Serraniau light ; 

Philosophy 


study of our national Antiquities, from the genius, erudi- 
tion, difcernment, active age, and unceasing diligence of 


SAMUEL Lysons, Esq. F.R. and A. 8. 


(4) I allude to the works so long and so eagerly 
expected by the learned, from that consummate 
Geographer, and most accurate ‘investigator, Major 
James RENNELL. carers wie 


“τ (e) The Rev. WiLL1am VINCENT, Ὁ. Ὁ. Master of 
Westminster School. A Gentleman whose professional 
merits, deep erudition, and unwearied and fuccessful appli- 
cation to science, in the intervals of a laborious and 
honourablecalling, demand the most decided teftimony of 
publick approbation. I believe, I fpeak the general fense 
ofevery scholar ia the kingdom. Surely an honourable 
retreat, and some distinguished mark of publick gratitude, 
should be offered zn time to such men, as Dr. Vincent, 
who have devoted their talents and attainments to the 


publick 


oe 
Philosophy upréaresher ‘ancient head, 


And Grecian truth in ‘Grecian Words i is read ; 


Arts, Arms, and Policy maintain thelr course, 


} 


‘And Science flows fiom her primeval s source, : 
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’ But now1l feel the’ avenging thunder roar, 


In British: (ΠΤΟΓῸ on ὁ ἐπ seme A ee 3 


᾽ 
Pry : , ‘ Poets oy Mech Oe 
‘ 
| a, pan Ti og es lie 
of The 4 ὲ λέ Ri PR Bd 8g BS er RM hed 4 ω.,ἴ} 
j ’ ᾿ ᾿ " 4 Lt £A 
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eaaee 


Way 
pike Ay pian sith unremitting diligence, The 
Masters of our great schools should be made independent, 
an every sense, of their scholars. This, would stampa 
dignity and firmness on their office and on their 
character, andthe kingdomwould derive great adyanyge 


ἀπο such β. regulation, , iy 3 ἂν AO gh Vist ἘΠ 
i Ν ‘ Η ᾿ a ie ἘΞ . ‘ pn 
on ΣῈ BA gM i 005 ΤΩΣ Ὁ ait EF 6 ick? 
wee agen ΤῸ it eee ἐμὴ 
Γ᾿ J ss ᾿ Be | ὝΕΣ 9 | Mov {2}: ΠΕ 


y ah belibiue 1045: impossible to name sana a sickens Dr, 
Miser s Translation of the Véyageof:Nearchus, with 


-all the learnedillustrations, producedainder the labourand — 


_ constant pressure'of so important an occupation, 85: the 
.conduct of a great-publick school. » It has been received 
gt home and abroad) with equal attention and honaur, 


dy 


a ie πὰ 
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The Bog Siitsoekand Ὁ) yas: for Gallia’s dose: : 
And Pompey points to ‘Bonaparte’ stomb! ~~ 290 


] ἢ 
ε. 


There, as in  houeaea pomp o’er Egypt 5 Woes, 
Th’ embodied IV Majesty of Nilus τοῖς, | 

In sounds of awful comfort Nerson nia 
And the Palm wav'd obeisance to the Oak ; 


Firm, yet serene, the Christian Victor rode, 


And on his flag inscrib’d, THE WILL OF Gop! we 


: The 
| 1 εἰ That Serbonian 808, 

} Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

; Where Armies whole have sunk.” Pz 1 Bea (ἢ 2. 

Ὶ (5) The Victory ΘΕ ἀποῖγα! Ἰνογά ΝῈ,5ΟΝ on the 


First of August, 1798, over the French Fleet on the 
shores of the Nile; that signal interposition of the Divine 
Providence. 


* [li Zustztiam confirmavere triumphi; 
PRASENTEM DOCUEREDEUM! nunc Seculadiscant 


\?? 


Indomitum nihil esse pio, tutumve nocenti! 


ee ee φτοῦ 


PO ae  ῬΘΌΝ 


| eee oe oe 


er, 
The guilty Nation shakes ; her trophies fall :, 
The Crescent nods ;.and Selim yields to Paul: 
The Hellespont expands in timely pride ; 
Fleets not her own adown the current glide ; τ god 
The North-Star beams on Europe’s parting night, 
And the dawn teddens with effectual ΠΡ ! 


Igo; my Genie’ 5 fate no more I moura; 


And pleas’d revisit my august sojourn.” 


November : 1798. 


THE END. 
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TRANSLATION, 


. Ὲ ἜΣΗΙ ith Bev Eases Pin ; | 
le ἐ ot HO Y IP EIGoOU £5 sa μὴ ell 
MOTTO To THE’ POEM, ip i ii cr 
ὃν. ἂρ ΩΝ ἡ νἄοάροία per me ey 
oieet, Onorate I? altissimo Poeta!. 
a, - L’ Ombra sua tornas . ; ., Daate lif. C. % 
“tia {TO 5 ἜΣ 
Jel heard) Α΄ voices ‘saying, Sis ἑωλόν: ‘to the: mighty 
haat er Shade ee anita tt 59> need -ovsc caer ¢ocaghih 
Ἢ vezod ᾧ aloe” 


CITATIONS: IN THE: PREFACE... 
MOTTO TO THE PREFACE 


—— 
Moree’ και Βασιλεῦ--- . sis Sica 
ow διακρίνειν ετύμον λογοΥ ἀνθρωπών.. 
Pindar Pith. ti 
That) Citizens, Subjects, and Kings may. be epahled 


to appreciate the true value and character of men," ἜΡΟΝ 


SS 


Pp. 2. 
Contra Tilum cum dicum, faciam ut attenté audiatis. 


Cicero Philipp. 3. 


“ When I ‘ilk against (δὰ man himself, I wilh δὲν 
care to ensure Agua ν Sh sieibdor πεν ΟἿ 


ἃ. 


4 diy 9. Hastie DE Dt ag ; rs 
Licet omnibus, licet etiam mihi, adighiatent Patria 


tueri ; potestas modo: veniendi i in» apis pre sit, ἀπεδδδὶ 
ἘΠ ἢ ae 
J iT? er = ᾿ ‘ 


δία Philipp. 


aH APSR AR 


periculum: non Tectiso. 


Tt is τῆς right of every many it ea, ta 


‘endeavour to support ‘and vindicate: the, honour. and 


dignity of his country ; and while» I have the power of 


appearing before the pwhlick, I decline not the danger of 


> 


delivering my sentiments openly and boldly.” ᾿ς 


( 76) 


; Pa, 
Erigite animos; retinete vestram dignitatem. Manet 
illa in Republica bonorum consensio; dolor accessit 

bonis viris, virtus non est lmminuta. 
Cicero Fragment. Orationis in Clodium, ap. 


τρεῖς ad Attic. 1.. 1. E. τό, 


“ Raise up your minds ; maintain your own dignity 
and high estimation. There is still” ‘throughout the 
state an? unity of sentiment among ‘the good; well- 
disposed: men have been deeply affected at the scenes 
which have passed before them, but their virtue and 
spirits have suffered neither abatement, nor diminution.” 


ιν 18. 
manatee. διετάξε, ξυνεστησεν., 
; Plato in Timae. 
at He disposed, he arranged all things, and then dg 
them consistence and stability.” 


Pe. 
eon nunc onines, quas dira Britannia, Gentes, 
Quas Iséer, quas  Rhenus alit!— 

Uno tet pradia vincite bellog ς΄ ῦὃϑΞἷ3Κ 
‘Romanum reparate decus, molemque Jabantis 
Imperii fulcite humeris; Hic omnia Campus 

_Vindicat ;, hac pacem mundo Victoria sancit | 


0 Give attention | and ἜΡΡΕΙ to my words, ail ye 
People, whether 1 in Great Britain, on the ἤν, or 
on the Riene.— 
Π By one great ‘engagement, supersede the. necessity 
of so many contests; restore the, glory of Rome, 
and support the! weight .of the. falling , Zmpire. . This 
‘ne field>avenges all, your wrongs ;, this one victory 
ratifies the peace df'the world!” ..,. yi 
Δι CITATIONS 
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{ἢ} 
CITATIONS 
iN. SHE th 
NOTES TO THE POEM. 


Pees” 


ee δεν 


ον Tantamne rem tam. noghiganter, tam indiserté, tam 


impudenter he 


“Ts it not shameful to ‘treat so important a subject 
with such negligence and carelessness, with such inatten- 
tion to propriety of speech, and with fuch éffrontery?” 


P. 26, 
Pastorale canit signum ! cernuque recurvo 
Tartateam intendit vocem. 


“Ἡς sounds the pastoral note, the signal of onsets 

and sends forth a blast as from Tartarus. 
P. 33. | ὯΝ 

Non qui pracipiti traheret simul omnia casu ; } 
‘Sed qui tmaturo vel lata, vel aspera, rerum 
‘©rsilio’ vidinenta’ regens, nec tristibus impar, 
Nec pro successu nimius, spotiuengue morandt, 
Vincendique modum mutatis ndsset habenis. 


“ He was a man who would not hasten the-ruin of all 
things by precipitate and fatal violence; but who knew 
well how to temper and adjust ‘the alternate preponde- 
rance of good and evil, by maturity of counsel. He was 
not depressed by adversity, or inflated with insolence 
by success; but by prudent management according to 
‘circumftances, he had the:skill te © pause with propriety, 
and set bounds to the profeeution of vi&tory.” 


P, 94, 


P. 95. ¥ i 
_ Malte Veneris, cum pondere et arte. 
| au ‘ 3 | Hor. Ae P. 
““ Compositions of great beauty, with the skill of a 
Master, and the dignity of a moralift.” 
͵ Cis) Ll pT κῃ 
FP. 38. Σ᾽ τὼ 
_ Hinc prisca redeant, artes! felicibusindé - τ. 


~ Ingeniis pandatur i iter, despectaque Muse 
Colla levent! ; 


** May we behold the sihivel of po Sacha 
arts! may the way be opened for the promotion and 
encouragement of,all rising ability and genius, and. may 
the Muses once-more emerge froma ftate of dejection, 
depreflion, and negle& ! 


| ares ees 

Excidat illa dies evo, ne postera credant 

Secula! nos certé taceamus. : 

“May that day perish from the records of time, that 
Pofterity may never credit the report! We shall pafs it 
over in filence.” 3 | 


- 


: ereae J 
ἃ i 


P. 42. 
Vaccinus quecunque recepit Apollo. 
“ All the writings of which have been received into 
the Vaccine Repofitory.” 


ene i 3 ‘4 P. 43! Pee) 

Et Vitula τὰ dignuset hic.) ig yo τ Ving Ecl. 

οὐ Eithet of he ARE wat 3s of the ῬΜΕΡΡΝ the’ female 
, éalf.”? | ’ ; 


ΟἿΑΙ 


Ῥ, Age 


ἡ ὦ ee ——_ 


ee ΠΕ: eee ατοξ 


ASE en 


( 79 ) 


. P? 43. 
Hic crudelis amor Tauri, | suppostaque » furta 
Pasiphae, mixtumque genus. . Ain. δ. 


‘© Here are recotded the cruel love of the Minotaur, 
and the clandeftine sub/iztutian of Pafiphae, and the 


mingled race," 


ΕΘ. 310 ( P, 44. 

Sic liceat''’tumulo " scripsisse, CATONIS 
Makcra?) ose). Lucan. L. 2. 
_ * Muft we thus inscribe on the tomb, here reffs the 


Marcia of Cato ἀράν : 


. 


ἷ Pi 54 te 

‘Aue’ avdpay «ολεμιον ieoruasidiks 
Ετ᾿ ap’ Adnvoun, ere πτολίπορθος Evuw. ΄' ese,” 
Hom. Il. 5. 
‘* Such goddesses as preside over the wars and con- 
tentions of men, whether Minerva, or Bellona who lays 


Cities in waste and Nésolarten.” 


Re Ὰ 


Demonstro vitia; tollite: denuncio vim, arma; remo- 
vete. 
| Cic. Philip. 1. Sect. 10. 
** I declare and demonstrate publickly to you the speci- 
fick vices and crimes; take them away: I denounce to 
you the force intended to be called into action, the arms, 
and the instruments ; remove them.” 


By 4 


θυνεῖιν κραδνης νοερὸν KUTOS. 
Fragm. Orph. ap. Clement. Alexandr. i δ» 
δε Τὸ direct the intellectual veffel of the heart.” 
Ῥ, S5e 


( 80 ) 
P. 54. 


Ad pecuini-corpusculi vilitatem. 


Morr Utop. a Ze 
“ΤῸ the vileness of the bestial body.” | 


ἐν} ἊΝ 
Iilum ne hominum quidem ducunt numero, tantum 
abest ut inter cives ponant, quorum instituta moresque, 


δ2 per metumticeat, omnes, floccifacturus:sit. 


Morr. Utop. L. 2. 


“ ‘They do not confider him among’ the number 
of rational men; fo far are they from enrolling him 
among the citizens, whofe inftitutions and manners he 
would ridicule and fet αἱ nought, ‘if mot reftrained by 
fear.” 


: P. 55: 
_ Nigidium vidi; Cratippum.cognovi. 
Cicero in.Time@o. Fragm. de Universztate. 


“1 have seen the philosopher Nigidius; and I was 
acquainted with Cratippus.” 


Bs BF 
Apabia μάλα χαλεπη, δοκδσα εἰναι μεγιστὴ Qpowncis. 


Plato de ‘Leg. L. το. 


“A certain ignorance very grievous, which 
notwithstanding has the appearance of the greateft 
wisdom.” 


ΟΝ ΒΡ 


Ῥ, 68. 


{ 619 
. P. 60. 

[Tos τϑποις, ὅταν ΠΟλίτειαι κακοι καὶ Aoyor κατὰ πόλεις wie 
και δημοσίᾳ λεχθωσιν, ert δὲ μαθήματα μηδαμη τοτων ιατικαὰ 
EX νεῶν μανθανήτῶι, TAUTN KOKO πάντες δι κῶχοι. Ὧν αἰτιάτεον 
μῶν τὰς φυτεσοντας μαλλον ἢ Qurevoreves, καὶ Tes τρεφοντος 


Toy τρεφομενων. 


Plato in Τίριο. p. 87. Vol. 3, Ed. Serrant. 


** Added to this; when bad political institutions and 
pernicious doctrines are the subjects of lecture and 
discourse from city tocity, in publick and in private; and 
when inftructions and sciences, by no means calculated 
to remedy the evil and counteract the fatal influence, 
are inftilled into the rising youth; this is the reason 
why those who are of bad dispofitions, continue 
to be bad. We must blame the planters, and not the 
things planted; and reprobate the inftructors rather than 
the inftructed.” 


P. 65. 
Ouoxoe αὐτοῖς ἡ Hon. Tov ὅλον asc bnroy κόσμον δρωσιν" 
ἀτρεπτοις καὶ ἀκλινεσι νοήμασι χρώμενοι, πληρᾶσι τὰ wavra 
τὴς δημιεργικὴς αὐτῶν προνοιας. Συνεστιν αὑτοῖς xepidin 


} 


@zorns, TN μὲν VONCEL TO AYOKYTOY ETIAGUT BOA. 
Procli Comment. in Fimaum Platonis, 

L. 5. p. 394. Ed. Basil. 1534. 

‘“* Hebe, the goddess of Youth, presides at their 
entertainments. They comprehend with the eye of the 
intellect the whole sensible world; and by thought and 
intention of mind, which is never warped or turned aside, 
they fill all things by a species of creative wisdom and 
foreknowledge. They have always a youthful divinity ; 
and the power of their understanding shines forth with a 
brightnefs not fubject to diminution.” : 
G | Fu 35. 


oe 


& ey 


P. 75: 

ΠΗ Fustitiam confirmavere triumphi; : 

ῬΆΣΒΕΝΤΕΜ DOCUERE Deum! nunc Szcula discant 

Indomitum nihil esse pio, tutumve nocenti! 

Claudian ; on the fourth Consulate of Honorius. 

‘© These triumphs and these victories have confirmed 
and ratified the cause of Justice: they have taught and 
evinced the presence and the interference of Gop! 
May hence all ages and all nations learn, and 
feel, that no power can finally prevail over the 
virtuous ‘and the pious ; and ‘that there is no state of 
stability or of security for the blasphemous and the 
wreked?™ τ 


THE END. 
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This day are publifhed, 


1 In One Volume O€avo, a new and Complete Edition, 
being the EIGHTH, revifed ; to whichis prefixed An 
INTRODUCTORY LETTER TOA FRIEND, on 
the general Subjeé of the Work, 

(Price ὃς 6din Boards ) 


THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 


A SATIRICAL POEM IN FOUR DIALOGUES,. 
WITH NOTES. 


2 A TRANSLATION OF THE PASSAGES from 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French Writers, cited in 
the Notes to the PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
a Poem in Four Dialogues. To which is prefixed, 

A PREFATORY EPISTLE, 

Intended as a GENERAL VINDICATION OF THAT 
W ork from various Remarks which haye been made 
upon it. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 
Second Edition, 
Price 3s 6d in Boards. 


\ 


3. The IMPERIAL EPISTLE from KIEN LONG, 
EMPEROR OF CHINA, to GEORGE the THIRD, 
Kine or Great Britain, &c. δίς, &c. in the year 


1794+ 
Tranfmitted from the Emperor, and prefented to his 


‘Britannick Majefty by his Excellency the Right Hon. 


George Ear! Macartney of the Kingdom of Ireland, K.B. 
Ambafflador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of China in the Years 1792, 1793, and 1794. 


-Tranflated into Englifh Verfe from the Original Chinefe 


Poetry. By the Author of 
THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 
With Notes by various Perfons of Eminence and 
Diftin&ion, and by the Tranflator. 
Ignotum Rutults carmen caloque Latino 
Fingimus, et finem egressz legemque priorum. 
᾿ Τῦν. SAT. VI. 
Tue Fourtu EDITion, PRICE 1s 6d. 
Printed for Τὸ BECKET, Pall-Mall. 
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THE 
IMPERIAL EPISTLE 


FROM τ 


Kt eee Oo WG, 


EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


TO 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 


KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, &c. &c. &c, 


IN THE YEAR 1794 


Transmitted from the Emperor, and presented to his Britannick Majesty by his 
Excellency the Right Honourable George Earl Macartney of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, K. B, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
of China in the Years 1792, 1793, and 1794. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE FROM THE ORIGINAL 
CHINESE POETRY. 


WITH 


NOTES BY VARIOUS PERSONS OF EMINENCE AND DISTINCTION, 
AND BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


aa 


IGNOTUM RUTULIS CARMEN CC@LOQUE LATINO 
FINGIMUS, ET FINEM EGRESSI LEGEMQUE PRIORUM, 
JUV. SAT. VI. 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED FOR T. BECKET, PALLMALLi 


1798. 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


A PREFACE. 


As no writer ever stood in greater need of an apology than 
myself, I hope I fhall be permitted to give a few words in 
explanation of my labour. I have undertaken to translate 
into Englifh verse the poetry of the Emperor of China, who 
is stiled “* The torch of the East, the true descendant of 
‘* Taytsoy, and the providence of Heaven.” I have studied 
almost every principal writer on the subjeét, but must except 
the general History of China, translated by Father Moyrac 
de Mailla in Twelve volumes 3t0, which I just saw, but could 
not obtain; and I regret it daily with all the fulness of that 
desidertum which so dear a head as Father Moyrac de Mailla’s 
demands. 1 confess also that I have received assistance from 
the best scholars and interpreters employed in Lord Macart+ 
ney’s Embassy, (though I was unfortunately deprived of the 
aid I hoped, from the ingenious Mr. Plumb, stiled by way of 
eminence the Interpreter, whom I regret still more than 
Father Moyrac de Mailla) ; yet I am convinced that it is im- 
possible to do full justice to the imperial Chinese phrases and 
expressions, which are not always intelligible to an European. ° 
I have therefore been under the necessity of supplying many 
passages froin conjeéture, or by the analogy of meaning; and 
this must be considered by any person who may have an 
opportunity of comparing my Englifh with the Emperor's 
ες ὦ . a2 ‘ 
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Chinese. Yet if the reader fhould be of opinion that I have 
sometimes totally misunderstood, and sometimes falsely con- 
jectured, the meaning of the Emperor, he will be inclined to 
forgive me, when he considers for a moment the nature of the 
Chinese language. 

Father Du Halde will inform him, that there was ἃ 
** Dictionary composed by order of the late Emperor, 
“and that it did not contain all the language, since 
it was found necessary to add A SUPPLEMENT IN 
* TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, though the first work con- 
κε tained NINETY-FIVE VOLUMES, the greatest part very 
** thick and in a small character*.” I must observe, that I 
was favoured only with the first xznety-five volumes, some of 
which were a little imperfect; and Sir George Staunton 
himself could not procure for me the /upplemental twenty-four, 
though he endeavoured to oblige me with the greatest polite- 
ness. This must be my first excuse. As to the words them- 
selves Father Du Halde shall give an example or two, which 
will be sufficient to give an idea of the rest. He says, ‘‘ The 
“word TcHu when pronounced flowly, signifies a lord or 
majier; if with an even tone, it signifies a hog; if pro- 
nounced guzck, it means a fitchen; if in a strong and mas. 
culine tone, it signifies a column.” Again; ‘* The syllable 
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Po, according to it’s varipus accents and modes of pronun- 
ciation has ELEVEN different meanings; it signifies 1, 
** Glass. 2, toboil. 9, towinnow rice. 4, wise or liberal, 
δ᾽ to prepare. 6,an old woman. 7, to break or cleave. 
8, inclined. 9, a very little. 10, to water. 11, a slave 
“ or captive*.” Under circumstances like these I really 
think it impossible, and rather unkind, not to make some 
allowance for my errors, as I certainly have not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the pronunciation, and of conversing so 
frequently in Chinese, as I could wish; and, I think, if even 


* Du Halde History of China, v. 2, p. 393. Eng. edit. 8vo. 


* Du Halde Hift. of China, v. 2. p. 390. Eng. edit. 8vo. and-Abbé Gro- 
sier’s Account of China, v. 2. p. 382. Grosier’s work is an agreeable compila- 
tion from various authors. 
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an ambassador should be found to have: made a mistake or 
two, we may be sorry, but we cannot be much surprised. 
My original is an Ode; but for various reasons I have been 
obliged to soften it down to the milder and more familiar form 
of an Epistle. Besides, a political composition requires a 
discussion of subje€ts not always lyrical in this country ; and 
the internal ceeconomy of a kingdom will not easily submit to 
an English stanza, however varied : but this is different in the 
court of Pekin. | 
Yet in order to give the reader some idea of the difficulty 
of translating poetically such sublime writings as the Em- 
peror’s, 1 beg leave to exhibit some part of the same imperial 
Author’s “* ODE IN PRAISE OF DRINKING TEA.” But | 
as it is impossible for an uninstructed European to conceive 
the form and solemnity, which accompanied the publication 
of that great national poem, he must for a few moments sus- 
pend his curiosity for the work itself, while I convince him 
of how much greater consequence the poetry of an Emperor 
seers to be, than his politics. I am informed by Sir William 
Chambers K.P.S. &c. &c. &c, in his note upon the Difcourfe 
of CHET-QU α οἵ Quang- Chew-Fu Gentleman, annexedto his 
famous Dissertation on Oriental Gardening in 4to. page 118, 
second Edition, that ** THE ODEIN PRAISE OF DRINKING © 
‘* TEA was published by the imperial edict of KIEN LONG, 
“ reigning Emperor of China, bearing date the twelfth day 
** of the ninth moon of the thirteenth year of his reign, in 
* THIRTY-TWO different types and charaders, under the 
** inspeétion of Yun-lou and Houng-yen, Princes by the 
** title of Tsin-Suang; Fou Keng, Grandee by the title of 
‘* Taypao; Count, by the title of Valiant; and First Presi- 
‘* dent of almost all the great tribunals of the empire; whose 
‘* Deputies were Ak-down and Tsing-pou, Grandees by the 
title of Taytzee Chaopao; and these were again assisted 
by Isau, Fouki, Elquinque, ‘Tetchi, Mingtee, Tsoungming, 
© Tchaugyu, Tounmin, and about a dozen other Mandarins 
“ of rank and reputation; so that there is no doubt but the 
* work is perfe€tly correét.”—This I believe is perfedtly 
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new in the annals of poetry to moft of my readers. Now in 
our Europe, we find the reverse in the present time, even in 
political subjeéts. Emperors, Kings, Vice-roys, Governors, 
Dukes, Admirals and Generals publish their Manifeftos and 
Counter Manifestos with advice or without advice, just as they 
please, and generally in a noble manner, without any conside-. 
ration at all, likethe Duke of Brunswick, Lord Hood, or Earl 
Fitzwilliam, To be sure in these manifestos mere trifles are 
at stake; such as the lives and properties, the happineés or: 
the misery of millions. But in China (hear this, ye Right 
Honourable Statesmen, William Pitt and Henry Dundas !) 
when an Emperor’s ΟΡΕ IN PRAISE OF DRINKING TEA, is 
to be published, Princes, Grandees, Counts, First Presidents 
of all the great tribunals, and Mandarins of high rank and re- 
putation, are summoned to sanction and superimtend the pub- 
lication of the important national work. 

I shall make no excuse for these preliminary articles, but 
proceed to present the reader with some sublime passages 
from the Ode itself, dignified and ushered in with the solem- 
nity which 1 have described, and as it stands in page 119 of 
Sir William Chambers’s Discourse, just mentioned. The 
original commences with these words, ‘‘ Mezhda che pou yao, 
“ &c.” the first verse will be quite sufficient to shew the 
harmonic power of the original ; the translation is as follows. — 
«The colours of the Meihoa are never brilliant, yet is the — 
** flower always pleasing ; in fragrance or neatness the Fo- 
*‘ cheou has no equal; the fruit of the pine is aromatic, it’s | 
--® odour is inviting. In gratifying at once the smell, the sight, 4 
** and the taste, nothing exceeds these three things; and ται | 
© the same time you put upon a genile fire an old pot with ὦ 
“* three legs, grown black and battered with length of service 5 
“« and if, when the fire is heated τὸ ἃ degree that will boil a © 
tlh or redden a ἰού ον, you pour directly into a cup made 
** of the earth Yue, upon the tender leaves of superfine tea» 
* and uf you then gently sip this delicious beverage, it is 4 
** Jabouring effectually to remove the five causes of discon- ὦ 
tent which usually disturb our quiet.”—I cannot help ob 
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( vii) 
serving, that all other Emperors and authors would be happy 
to have all their causes of discontent lzmzted to five, and re- 
moved effectually by a little tea. The imperial poet proceeds, 
and cries out in rapture, ‘* Methinks I see the virtuous Lins 
- rou bending into form with his own hands the branches 
** of the Mechda-chou! It was thus, say 1 to myself, that he 
** relieved his mind after the fatigues of profound meditation 
** on the most interesting subjects.” But the Emperor’s rap- 
ture is very short indeed, and he breaks forth, or rather says, 
* J skip from Linfou to Tchao-cheou, or to Yu-chouan, and 
** see the first, (that is, Tchao-cheou), an the middle of a vast 
many tea-cups, of which he sometimes tastes one and some= 
times another, thus varying incessantly his potation ; while 
the second, (that is, Yu-chouan,) drinks with the profound- 
** est indifference the best tea*, and scarce distinguishes it from 
** the vilest stuff.” The Emperor then resumes his lyre, 
which it may be necessary to observe, he never does but at 
night, and generally by moon light. ‘* Already, he cries, 
** the rays of the moon break through the windows of my tent, 
** and with their lustre brighten the few moveables with which 
** it is adorned.” The Emperor’s modesty is conspicuous 
at the close of this great ode, and like Pindar, he strikes 
us with what Lord Bacon calls a virgula divina, I mean, 
an useful moral sentence very unexpectedly. ‘ I find 
“6 myself (cries the imperial bard) neither uneasy nor fa» 
** tigued : my stomach 1s empty (the Emperor is poetical to 
* the last) and J may without fear go torest. It is thus:with 
** my poor abilitres, 1 have made THESE VERSES in the little 
‘* spring of the tenth moon in the year Ping-yu of my reign. 


“ KIEN LONG.” 


*-The East India Directors, with that great prudence which distinguishes all 
their well-debated resolutions, have given positive orders to all their Supercargoes, 
to have no dealings with Yu-chouan (if alive) or any of his defcendants. What 
would become of the Commutation Act, (not forgetting the new A& in 1795) if 
this Mandarin’s profound indifference for the best tea should gain ground in this 
country, 


» 
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From these extracts the reader will form some conjecture 
concerning the nature of my labour, and of the necessity of 
this preface. | 

As my translation of the Imperial Epistle has been much 
handed about in manuscript, I have been favoured with a 
variety of notes by persons of eminence and distinction. I 
value too much the honour of their communications, not to 
gratify the public with a selection at: least of their remarks 
on the work of an Emperor, now in his eighty-fourth year, 
and who is esteemed the most learned and accomplished man 
in his dominions. I must add, that the following Epistle is 
written in an happy assemblage of the Kou-ouen, or classical 
language; of the Ouen-chang, or that which is used when a 
noble or elevated style isrequired; and of the Kou-enha*, or 
Janguage of the court, the people in office, and the literati; 
which. consideration will, easily account for every allusion, 
metaphor, or style which the Emperor has thought proper to 
adopt. | 

This translation of it is now, presented to the public, 
in the spirit of strong affection and loyalty to the person of 
GEORGE THE THIRD, and of reverence for the constitution 
and government of England. Inthe course of it will be found 


the freedom of just and liberal animadversion on public cha- 


racters, and on statesmen in power and out of power, neither 
suggested by envy, nor dictated by flattery. The Translator of 
THE IMPERIAL EpisTLeE 15 also of opinion, that the whole 
of it is composed with that simplicity and unity, of meaning 
and of intention,which only bold or bad men can misrepresent 
or misunderstand. 


* Grosiey’s Aceount of China, ν. 2. p. 337. 
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THE 


IMPERIAL EPISTLE 


FROM 


ΚΣ ON ΕΟ ΟΝ Ge 
EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


TO 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 


KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, ἃς, ἄς. δι. 


IN 1794. 
Translated into English Verse from the original Chinese Poetry. 
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F arenp of the Muse, (4) by every muse rever’d, 
In Europe honour’d and by India fear’d, 


(2) The institution of theRoyalAcademy for painting and sculp- 
ture, the patronage of poetical and learned merit in Cowper, 
Beattie,the late Dr.Johnson and other writers of eminence whom 
it isunnecessary to mention, and the restoration of national taste 
for the sublime of music, by his persevering and undeviating re- 
gard for Handel, are fully sufficient to entitle his present majesty 
George III. ‘* The Friend of the Muse.” The Emperor no- 


tices this in a future part of his Epistle, 
Note by the Translator, 
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Around whofe throne, in freedom’s chosen land, 

In stern defence a guardian people stand, 

Who feel for Britain, feel their sacred cause, 5 

Tuy juft prerogative and equal laws: 

Hear, Brunswick, thy Imperial Brother’s song, 

Firm on the base of friendship deep and strong, 

E’en in-my eightieth winter fancy-free, 

I build the rhyme to Royalty and TuHex. 10 
Herenightly by the moon,{4) her quick’ning beams 

I court reciin’d, and call Sidonian dreams, | 

While minstrels breathe around diviner airs, 

A poet’s rapture sooths a monarch’s cares: ἢ 

All pomp of words my sober years decline, 15 

Simplicity and truth iillume my line, 

Soft as the tints Meihoa’s (c) foliage spreads, 

And fragrant as the perfume Fo-sai sheds. 


(2) It is to be remembered, that the Emperor always com- 
poses at night, and gezerally by moon-light; see his ode in praise 
of drinking tea mentioned in the Translator’s preface: this fre- 


quently gives the happy effect of the chiar’-oscuro to the imperial 


poetry, and particularly in his fortrait-fainting, but occasions 
the necessity of notes, which never should be admitted without 
such a necessity. The Emperor, who is always classical in his 
allusions, speaks of his Sidonian dreams in the next verse, and 
reminds me of Milton, P.L. Ὁ. 1. 
| ἐς Nightly by the moon 
‘* Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs. 
Note communicated by Benjamin Weft, Esq. President 
of the Royal Academy. 


(c) The Meihoa and the Fo-sai are the names of two beautiful. 


and aromatic plants in China. 
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Thanks tothe Power, whose well-fraught vessels bore 


Thy lov’d Macartney to my friendly fhore, 20 
Whose various talents strength and grace impart 
To blameless life and singleness of heart. 
He came: but with no prodigies on high ; | 
As once, beneath the frore Siberian sky, 
When sent in Britain’s happier hour to prove ὥς 
Imperial CarHERINE’s policy and love, 
Coelestial Venus mark’d th’ auspicious way 
In dusky passage o’er the orb of day. (4) 
When such thy ministers that round me tend, 
A willing ear to Albion’s wish I lend. 
Long has her trident aw’d the subject main, 
Nor e’er-unfurl’d her swelling sails in vain ; 
Ne’er did her voice in idle thunder speak, 


But crush’d the haughty, and upheld the weak. 


» (2) The Emperor’s information is true. Lord Macartney, 
before he was raised to the peerage of Ireland (and no man is 
more deserving of that or of any other honour than himself ) was 
appointed ambassador to the court of Russia in 1767, a¢ the very 
time when the Empress was making great preparations to observe 
the Transit of Venus over the Sun, from the frozen regions towards 
the pole, and on the borders of the Caspian, within her own 
vast empire. (see the Ann. Reg.for 1767, Ρ. 9.) At present 
this imperial votary of Mars and Venus seems to be employing 
her political astronomy im making transits rather more permanent 
and more formidable. The Empress is supposed to have the 
best and strongest sighted telescope of any potentate in Europe. 
Her odservatory is valuable on many accounts, but in my opinion 
tHe Busts of the great orators ancient and modern are its prin- 
cipal ornament, 

: Note communicated by the Rt. Hon, C.F. Fox, 
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. By Tuez inspir’d, her fame unspotted stood, 35 
No taint of avarice and no guilt of blood ; 
Beneficent and mild from pole to pole 


Commerce was taught through mercies tides to roll, 


To pour each cultivated blessing wide, 
To give new motives to a nation’s pride, 40 
And blend with artful, but harmonious strife, 
The law of int’rest with the light of life. 
Such course rHov bad’st th’ immortal Sailor run, 
Who made discovery where he saw no sun ; 
Contending nations own’d theircommon trust, 45 
And France, (forthen her Louis liv’d) was just. 
Now other climes and other groves among 
While loud lament is heard, or plaintive song, 
To Him let China’s monarch fondly turn, 
And twine the wreath round Cook’s barbaric urn. 50 
Whilesuch thy views, while such thy righteous aim, 
Her proud pre-eminence shall Albion claim, 
And meaner jealousies and tricks of state . 
Yield to whate’er is good, whate’er is great. 
But oh, what phrase of love may best befit, 55 
How most may China’s sovereign grace thy Prrr? 
- Arch-chemick minister! his prime decree 


Refresh’d thy land with Commutation-Tea; (6) 


(ὁ) They who are curious (as all people should be) about the _ 
history of Zea, are referred to Kaempfer’s Hist. of Japan, fol, 


i 
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Wholesome and pure the beverage chears the sight, 
By strange filtration thro’ earth, air, and light.(f) 60 
Great Minister! whose fame may well engage 


The prose of Lauderdale and ali his rage ; 
And yet untouch’d by Him, with Roman claim 


Who left the shadow ofa mightv name. (6) 

See how ¢he sick’ning stars, in Portland’s train, 65 
Fade one by one from Opposition’s plain, 

As forth his chosen charms the Enchanter flings, 


Ribbands and vice-roys, earls, and garter’d strings. 
Oh, that my longing eye Prrt’s form might greet, 
Triumphant borne through Pekin’s crowed street, 70 


vol, 2. append. p. 1 to p. 20.—to Osbeck’s Voyage to China in 
1751, vol. 1. p. 246 to 253.—Le Compte’s Journey to China 
in 1685, p. 227 to 230.—Du Halde Hist. vol. 4. p. 21 to 28. 
ed, 8vo. Engl.—Dr. Lettsom’s Hist. of Tea, 410. in 1772,.—and 
Grosier’s Account, vol. 1. p. 463 to 484. 
Note communicated by Mr. T-wining and a Committee of 
Teamen, highly Sou-chonged, 

(Ὁ We admire the minister’s system of promoting political 
vegetation by natural analogy; for as no vegetation whatsoever 
can be carried on without ground, air, and she light of heaven, 
he thought with the greatest sagacity that the circulation of this 
fluid tax would be best kept up by making it pass shrough windows, 
which are at once the conveyance of air and light. 

Note communicated and produced by the joint labour 
and thought of Sir Fohn Sinclair, president, and 
of Arthur Young, Esq. secretary to the new Board 
of Agriculture. 

‘(g) Junius—There is a person now living, emphatically 
stiled on the highest authority, Tut Man wirH THE PEN. 

| Note communicated by the Rt. Hon. W.G, Hamilton, M.P. 
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In boots of silk (4) and sattin’s trailing length, 
CHoutAnsupreme!(z)my kingdom’ sgraceand strength, 
Around his waist I’d bind to solemn view - 
The scarf of yellow’s proud imperial hue, (4) 
Where, broider’d bold, thy Lion’s golden might 75. 
With China’s five-claw’d Dragon (/) should unite ; 
Rubies (#) should on his cap transparent glow, 


And peacock’s plumes adown his vesture flow : 


(1) * People of condition never go abroad but in boots, which 
are generally of satin or other silk,”’. Grosier, vol. 2. p.296. 
Note by the Marquis of Abercorn. 
(2) Choulah, is the Chinese word for Prime Minister.—** The 
** whole number of Mandarins appointed by the Emperor, for 
*¢ the administration of the affairs of all the provinces amounts 
“τὸ 8,965. These are all Great Mandaris.’? Grosier, vol. 1. 
a71. Mr. Pitt’s ambition will never rest inthe Premier’s office 
in such a little island as Great Britain, after an offer from the 
Emperor of becoming, Chief of the Chief, 
Note communicated by hisGrace the Duke of Bedford; (en attendant.) 
(2) The imperial family alone wear yellow, and such manda- 
rins to whom the Emperor grants the honour of the yellow scarf. 
See Du Halde, Grosier and Bell. 
Note by the Duke of Montrose and the Lords Cardigan and Sidney. 
(/) The Emperor wore a long tunic of yellow silk, interwoven 
“* with figures of golden dragons with fiveclaws; which device no 
*¢ person is allowed to bear exceft the imperial family.” Bell’s . 
Travels, 8vo, vol. 2. p. 12.—We see THE Emperor considers 


Mr. Pitt as one of his family. 
Note + the Rt. Fon. C. F. Fox. 


(m) The distinction of mandarins of the highest order is a red 
transparent jewel on the top of the cap, and peacocks feathers 
trailing down behind it. Mr. Bell explains this: ** Most of the 
“ ministers of state (he says) were dressed very flain, having 
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Loungers withlengthen’d nails (z)should march before, 
And to the nine add one black whisker more. 80 
Then should the bust of virtuous Lin-fou (0) shine, 
Lin-fou, who lives in my immortal line; | 
Next in high portraiture, or bold relief, 
Should gleam THE IMAGE of each British chief, 
Of all who swell the sails, or guide the helm, ὃς 
Hope of thy land, or glories of thy realm; 
While trophies of the wise, the just, the brave, 
In orient hues and banner’d pomp should wave. 

First o’er thy ocean with terrifick frown, 
Victorious grac’d with England’s rostral crown, 90 


ἐς nothing like ornaments about them; a few only had large rubies, 
‘ sapphires and emeralds, These precious stones are cut into 
“* the shape of pears, through which a hole is drilled, to fixthem 
** on the top of their bonnets.”’ Bell’s Travels, vol. 2. p. 13. 

Note communicated { (with great feeling) by Mrs. Has- 

tings and Mr. Feffreys the jeweller. 

(2) All the men of fashion in China wear zine or more whis- 
kers, and all the gentlemen have long nails, 20 shew that they are 
idle, Perhaps Lord William Gordon and other Loungers and 
Rangers may introduce this fashion in London, or when they 
visit Mr. Pitt at his levees, 

Note communicated by the Rev. Mr. Newman, Vicar of 
Bond-street, assisted by some other learned and labo- 
vious Divines, in the diocese of Fohu Stockdale, po- 
litical Bishop of Piccadilly. 

(c) Lin-fou (see the Translator’s Preface for the character of 
' that great man) is the virtuous tea-drinker, mentioned by the Em- 
peror in his ode in praise of drinking tea ; and is introduced 
here with great propriety in Mr. Pirt’s TriumpHat Entry 
INTO THE CourT OF ΡΕΚΙΝ. 

| Note by Sir Stephen Lushington and Mr, David Scott. 


i Rey 
The scourge of vaunting France, unshaken Howe, 
With Fabian firmness and unruffled brow. 
Then be the form of great Cornwallis seen, 
Sedate, experienc’d, valiant, and serene ; 
Depicted in the tablet stand below 95 
The filial hostage and imperial foe : 
Beyond Mysore he thunder’d: the dread sound 
Appall’d,and circumscrib’d the tyrant’s bound. (4) 
Next, with sad registers of treasur’d lore, 
Financial scrolls, and many an Indian crore, 100 
Burnish’d in breathing bronze, behold u1M pass, 
Fearless, who knows alone no change, Dundas. 
_ He comes, the motley wonder of the time, 
Moulded in nature’s and in fancy’s prime, 
Form’d, like Lucullus, for the wordy war, 105, 
To shake the stage, the senate, or the bar ; 
Whose wit a people’s plaudits could secure 
For gamesters, rakes, and brothellers impure, 
Could tear from youth the dread of public shame, 
Drive from their lips e’n virtue’s very name, 110 
And train an easy nation to allow 
A public bankrupt with a graceful bow ; (4) 


(4) Tippoo Saib. 
(q) T. he School for Scandal is the text, and every tutor and 


every tradesman know where to look for the commentary. 
Note communicated by William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
_ Additional note in 1796.—Montanus in the time of Juvenal, 
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A stage-man Portland never would respect, 
But with Athenian (4) dignity reje&%; 
No cabinet for Sheridan, no truft, 115 
While England in her statesmen dares be just. 


a witness to the unbounded luxury-and extravagance of Nero, is 
thus described : 


Noverat ille 
Luxuriam imperil veterem, -mortesgne Neronis 


Fam medias. 
: SaT. 4. 

I do not remember that Tacitus or Suetonius mention the Spe- 
cula cubiculariaet tahu.ata adafertilia in the chamber of Bri TANNI~ 
cus, and indeed as I have not by methe Glossarium medi et 1N Fi« 

'ΜΑ͂ Latinitatis, I cannotrender the terms. Perhaps some architects 
might conjecture by the help of a marine builder's dictionary. ¥ may 
add, that in a secret history of the imperial court it is some- 
where observed, that it was customary, about the middle of 
Autumn, for a chorus of learned Fishermen, while they were 
spreading their nets on a greenish walk on the coast of Campania, to sing 
the following words with much emphasis; ** Nuprvs delicias 
“ Vidue aspernatur ApDULTER.” But I never could explain 
the reason of the custom. 

Note communicated by the Rt. Hon, W. G. Hamilton, M. P. 


(4) The Athenians by an express law prohibited any member 
of the great council of the Areopagus from having any concern 
in a theatre, or from writing any play or comedy upon pain of 
expulsion. Plutarch informs us of this in his treatise on the Glory 
of the Athenians: Τὴν Kepswdorroriev § δυτως ἀσεμινον ἧγαντο καὶ 
Φορτικον, “wsre νομιος ny μηδενα- ποιεῖν κωμωδιας Αρειοπαγιτηνο" 
Plutarch, vol. 2. p. 248. ed. Xyland, ᾿ 

Note communicated by the Rev. Dr. Parr, and not without 
much reluctance: but there was no refifting the 
fleasure of a little bit of Greek. 

B 
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He too, who kindled ata holier flame 
His wit, his learning, and fuperior fame; 
Onward with more than Tully’s force he prest, 
With more than all, but Tully’s judgment, bleft: 
High truth in large discourse with wisdom fraught, 
Not better heard in Tusculum, he taught ; 
In every realm of every science found, 
Plain are his steps in all—but Grecian ground. 
A temple (r) last-he rear’d by art divine, 125 
And plac’d his Cesar in the central shrine; 
High priest himself, but not with olive crown’d, 
His forehead was with martial fillets bound; | 
Within some feeble pillars here and there, 
And idle ornaments for want of care, 130 
But marble still the column and the dome, 
Wrought from those quarries which he foundat home; 
Immortal, though unfinish’d, 1s the work: 
Why name the architect ?(s) who knows not Burke? 


(r) Templum de marmore ponam ; 
In medio mihi Cesar erit, templumque tenebit. 
Virg. Georg, I. 3. 
The Emperor considers Mr. Burke’s three treatises on French 
affairs, entitled, ** Reflections on the Revolution in France; a 
<¢ Letter toa member of the National Assembly, and bis Appeal 
ἐς from the New to the Old ee under the allegory of a 


Temple. 
Note by the Translator. 


(s) 1 feel myself obliged to the Emperor for his opinion on my 
friend Mr, Burke’s compositions on the French Revolution, on 


par] 

Next Wyndham, fearlefs thund’ring from his car, 
Pitt’s new Tyrtzus, breathes the blast of war; | 
With parts a splendid station to adorn, 

He braves the taunt of democratick scorn, 
With eloguence and strength, his country’s friend, 
To think and act, and what he thinks, defend. 140 

And veering Loughborough, whofe unquiet mind 
Found late that joy ambition scarce can find; 

He came, though not in Latium to repose, 
But burn in conflict with a nation’s foes, 


which they are now writing a dreadful commentary. Δ5 1 am on the 
subject I must observe, that I never remember to have seen the 
French Convention described in the words of Milton. He indeed 
knew what a Long Parliament was; but his overbearing genius 
seems to have pourtrayed a French Convention, when he de- 


scribed 
A shape, 


If shape it may be call’d, that shape has none: 
Or substance may be call’d that Jhadow seems, 

For both seems either : black it stands as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 3 

And Jhakes a dreadful dart ; what seems it’s head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on; 
Created thing nought values it, nor shuns, 


Se: IER δ᾽ δὲ 
For my own part, I distrust them all: T hate alike French po- 
licy, French professions, French’ impiety, French vaunting, 
French. versatility, French falshood, French cruelty. I am 
equally disposed to guard against their Republican volcano, 
whether belching forth the fiery lava of Terror, or smouldering 
with the more dangerous smoak of Moderation. 
Note communicated by the Rt. Hon. William Wyndham, M. P. 
Secretary at War, &c. Sc, σε. im 1795. 
a B 2 . 
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Yet still, though thron’d in Thurlow’s rightful place, 
His words want weight which never wanted grace. ~ 
Lo, the grave Grenville, with a patriot’s end” 

Who dar’d to sink the rival in the friend ; (7) 
Content could leave the Commons, and the Chair, 
To breathe with Lordsa mote convenient air. 150 
There too, upon Hibernia’s sainted green, 

Should Buckingham, without his boots, (v) be seen; 


(2) It should be mentioned to the honour of Lord Grenville, 


that he accepted a peerage’at the very time when he wasthe only — 


man on Mr. Pitt’s side of the house,who could have contested the 


palm of eloquence with him, or indeed could have succeeded him © 


as Minister, in case of any of those little amaatium ire, which will 
sometimes happen among the best regulated statesmen. 
Note communicated (after profound meditation) by George 
Rose, Esq. Sec. to the Treasury. 
(v) The prefent Marquis of Buckingham, then Lord Temple, 
was formerly Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Du Halde has explained 


the Emperor’s pleasant allusion in substance thus: If @ viceroy in - 


China has executed his office with equity and the love of his sub- 
jects, (the word sudjects is too strong) many particular honours are 
paid him. One of the most pleasant is this: the citizens, some 


of whom weep or pretend to do so, meet him at a short. distance 
from the city,and pull of his old boots and present him with new ones: — 


those first taken off are preserved in a cage over the gate of the City, 
Du Halde Hist. ed. 8vo. v. 2. p. 178, 179. Now though the 
Emperor observes that the loving citizensof Dublin met upon St. 
Stephen’s, or in the imperial words, on the sainted green, and most 
certainly Aulled off my Lord Marquis’s old boots, it does not appear 
that they presented him with a new pair. Whether they never 
desired to fee him accoutred among them again, or whatever was 
the cause, all that the loving citizens could be prevailed upon to 
say, was, ““ Of with his boots, fo much for Buckingham.” 

Note communicated (conamore) by the Rt. Hon. C, 7. Fox. 


δι ge ee a a a rs 


ba) 
Mark how the citizens suspend in state 
His leathern trophies on the Castle gate. 

Then He, whom e’en fraternal worth could fail, 
The plume-pluckt Chatham with a raven’s tail; (x) 
And garter’d Richmond, whose unblason’d shield (v) 
Proves honour to ceconomy should yield; | 
And Malagrida, (z) with his wily leer, 

Sense that misleads, but words that charm the ear. 

Fresh from Hermippus and his doctrine brisk, 
In saffron sock old Cardigan (2) should frisk, 


(«) The Emperor is again local in his allusions, The Chinese 
mode is this: when a Mandarin 7s removed from a very imfortant 
station to one of less consequence in the government, the peacock’s fea- 
thers depending from his cap are taken out, and crows feathers 


are substituted. | 
Note communicated (con amore also) by the Rt. Hon. the 


Earl Spencer First Lord of the Admiralty. Ἷ 

(y) It is difficult to understand the whole of the Emperor’s 
meaning, but I think my office enables me at least to offera con- 
jecture. When the late repairs were made in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor, with an exemplary liberality, every Knight of the 
Garter contributed a sum towards it, and his arms were blasoned 
on the window over his banner. The D. of Richmond alone 
- thought his fame sufficient without the honour and expence of the sa- 
cred glass, and declined them. The glass remains unornament- 


ed to this hour. 
Nate communicated by the Rt Rev. the Dean of Windsor’ 


_ (%) Marquis of Lansdown. See the Lettres Provinciales. 
(2) Cardigan, —* No; che mago non 2 questo ; 
Egli ὃ un musico, per Bacco.” 

Quotation from a favourite ofera, communicated singing 
(rather of the loudest, as usual,) by the Earl of Galloway, 
assisted by Mr, Francis, jun. dall’? Academia degli 
Arcadi e degli Buffi Caricati. 

a4 
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With Ailesb’ry, graceful in his walking-dress, 
And Dorset, prompt the lively dame to bless: 
And there, insatiate yet with folly’s sport, 165 
That polish’d sin-worn fragment of the court, 
The shadeof Queensb’ry should with Clermont meet, 
Ogling and hobbling down St. James’s street. 
But mark the courteous philanthropick form 
Of Leeds, sagacious of each brooding storm; 170 
Of wit weil manner’d, skill’d at once to please, 
Resign with candour, and dissent with ease ; 
Though wary, bold and manly is his part, 
And England’s honour ever at his heart. 

Then should ty sacred Orators appear ; 176 
Housley in front, while Watson in the rear 
The chemick dews of peace around him flings, 
A pluvial prelate, from his lawny wings. ; 
And hapless nz, whose sad unworthy tale 


Is heard in Winchester’s opprobricus vale; (¢) 180 


(c) The translator has improperly rendered the Emperor’s ori- 
ginal Chinese word Too-paa-jo/h, a vale, which my researches in 
that language enable me to interpret a sacred eminence, or hill or 
temple. He is certainly wrong, and the Emperor was right.— 
My duty zz the long absence of my bishop on the Continent, which the 
Emperor cannot mark in too strong terms af such a time and for 
such a Cause, (though the bishop is a man of private worth and 
amiable character) requires a few observations from me. It is 
notorious to this whole kingdom that the ministry, from the best 
motives of mercy, humanity and toleration, . originally fitted up 
the King’s Houfe atWinchester as an AsyLuM for the Emigrant 


OS ee ee eS ee ee ee 


Γ 23.) 
Fore’d by a fierce, luxurious, gambling wife, 
From all the hallow’d dignities of life, 
His high-paid duties, and his sacred home, 
Exil’d in lewd Italian climes to roam ; 


Priests. It is as notorious, that it is xow something more than an 
asylum. It is a sacred college; it is THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF 
THE CATHOLICK CAUSE in this country, @ seminary where NEAR 
oNE Tuousanp Romisu Prigsts are publickly maintained ; 
where ordinations, conversions, instructions, and all the business 
of their dark divan are held, and which water all their schools old 
and new. I should think the following words framed for the 
occasion, if Milton had not written them: 
*¢ Not content 

*¢ With their audacious neighbourhood ; they build 

“ THEIR TEMPLE, right againft the temple of God, 

“ΟΝ THE oppRoBRious Hirt.” P. L. b. Τὸ 

See Milton’s Account of Moloch at large. 
Itisa publick cause of consideration. We know what theEmperor 
did with the Jesuit Missionaries in China, when they became 
troublesome. They should, if possible, be sent out of our coun- 
try; if that cannot yer be, they should be instantly dispersed. 
History informs as what Ulysses was; it isthe part of government 
to guard against what le may again be; and to see that Troy may 
stand ana the citadel of Priam and of Protestantism may remain. 1 
speak for the publick; and I fpeak with the expectation of being 
publickly heard. 
: Note communicated (ex officio) by the Rev. Newton Ogle,D.D. - 
Dean of Winchester in 1795. 

N. B. This note was written by the Dean of Winchester in 
1795, and there are vow stronger and more powerful reasons for 
attending to his publick remonstrance. [tis well known thatthe 
whole collection of these priests now consists of not above one third (if 
so much) of the original emigrants ; the remainder being now 
supplied with boy-priests, (little superior to acolythes) whoare not 
emigrants, pert and insolent to the members of our establihed 
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Now (4) while thy Sion in desponding strain 185 
Invokes the Fathers from her inmost fane; 
Why slumbers thy Arch-Pontiff? on that shore 
Who from embodied dulness rouses Moore ? 
And, while the pillars of thy temples bow, 
Why circles not the mitre Patzy’s brow? 190 

Next see the learned Parr, in judgment weak, 
Who first lampoon’d a minister in Greek ; 
By merit rais’d above his buff compeers 


In shag and title, ““ Master of the Bears ;” (e) 
church, without the least gratitude for the unequalled and 


inconsiderate protection which they receive from the state, Be- 


sides this, nunneries and monasteries are openly and avowedly 
rising in different parts of the kingdom, and these Romish conies, 
burrowing into the heart of it, will shortly be found to be no 
feeble folk. We discover in these members of the Romish church 
the same principles with their ancestors, the fame spirit, the same 
dark intrigues, the fame intolerance, the same immortal and un- 
quenchable hatred of Protestant heresy, the same insinuating or 
domineering manner (as the occasion may require) in the priests 


and spiritual guides, the same love of the sacred sulphur at their 


hearts, the fame assertions of their original rights and inheritance in 
this land—in short,/iscera magnarum domuum, dominique futuri, if 
Mr, Pitt and the ministry will not attend to the Dean’s words, 
which, beyond all controversy, ARE TRUE. 
Note added by the Translator in Fune 1796: 
(4) In 1794, | | 
(e) It was some time before we could decypher the latter part of 
this passage about Dr. Parr. The first part evidently relates to the 
Bellendenian Greek and Latin preface, the translation of which 
into Chinese cost theDuke of Portland above fivehundred pounds, 
But we now find the latter part also to be truly imperial. Inthe 


Greek Anecdota of Procopius, Ὁ. 9.(we read itin English) or the ἃ 


ει ἄν. 
He marks the den, whence ’mid the bestial herds 195 
THE uNFRocK’d GRAMMARIAN (7) hurls his red- 
“wing’d words ; 
And mourns, transfix’d by the prelatick spear, 
Expiring Priestley on his western bier. 

Then Bedford, late by publick views inspir’d, 
Cool at Newmarket, nor at hazard fir’d ; 200 
Occonomy the order of his day, 

‘In lease, in love, in building, or in play: 


Secret History of the Court of Constantinople in the reign of 
Justinian, we find that there were two factions in the state, the 
Green and the Blue. The dissolute youth of Constantinople 
_ adopted rhe blue livery of disorder, and the bonds of society were 
frequently relaxed and some:imes broken. At that time wild 
beasts of different species were maintained ly the blue (some MSS. 
have it, and buff) faction IN THE CENTER OF THE METROPO- 
Lis, and one of the τηρεῖ honourable appointments was that of 
‘© The Master of the Bears.’’—How learned is the Emperor in his 
allusions! with what propriety does he conduct his applications! 
Note by the joint labour and ability of Dr. Coombe, Editor of 
a splendid, and rather silly, edition of Horace, and of 
Mr, Alderman Curtis, Brother to the Rev. Mr. Curtis: 

Arcades Ambo, - ᾿ 

N. Β. The Chinese Translation of Dr. Parr’s Bellendenian Pre- 
face had nearly produced a revolution in Pekin, which the 
Duke of Portland never intended; till it was confuted in Chinese 
by the Mandarin Chum- Hoar-1i-Fu, 

(f) Horne Tooke.—In August 1771, The Divine wrote thus 
of himself; “* Monument | shallhave none; but over my grave 
“6 it will besaid, in Junius’s own words, Horwa’s siTUATION 
6 DID NOT CORRESPOND WITH HIS INTENTIONS.” Junius’s 
Letters, After his acquittal from the charge of high treason in 
1794, Mr. Horne Tooke χἠ that he had lived to be his own 
Commentator, ca Weel by the Translator. 


pee as 
Revers’d see now the youthful statesman start, 
Splendor and greatness beating at his heart, 
Full to the goal he pants for dubious fame, | 205 
And slights the virtuous honours of his namie. 
Next feeble Portland, whom Pitt call’d to share 
A fore’d alliance, and distracted ia : 
Fitzwilliam too !—but fate conceals the page : 
Hibernian policy and Romish rage, , 210 
Hot from the hell of Loyola, may rise 
With discord starting to unmeasur’d size, 
Struck with unhallow’d phrenzy to divide 
A sister land from Britain’s guardian side: 
Pause, whileye may, yet friendly chiefs! the care, 215 


The cause, the blood, are onE: forbear, forbear. ¢g) 


(z) The Emperor in these lines seems to makea delicate al- 
Jusion to one of the most finished passages of consummate art in 
the Eneid: 


Tile autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis' 
Coneordes anime, dum nunc et nocte premuntur ; 

_ Hew quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vite 
Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque movebunt ! 
Ne, Pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella, 

Neu patriz validas in viscera vertite vires: | 
Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo: 
Projice tela manu, sanguis meus. 

fin. 6. 


The words are figurative: the dum nunc et mocte fremuntur are 


evidently expressions which denotethe D, of P. and Earl Fitzwil- Ὁ 


\ 


La? J 
In Anglo-Russick bronze should Fox come forth; 
I'd spare the blushes of degraded worth : (4) | 
Oh had he ever to himself been true, 


Nor chang’d the pristine patriot for the new, 220 


liam, or any other Dukes or Earls, when in offosition, which 
generally has a tendency to create the concordes anime paribus in 
amis, Thisis confirmed by what follows; si lamina vite attige- 
rint, which can have no other meaning than this; 7f ever they 
should make part of the ministry: the lumina vite, the aurai sim- 
plicis ignis, the pabulum or nutriment of life can be found in 
no other region. Pueri is a term peculiarly adapted to all Mi- 
nisters. The zu frior, tu farce, isnot so clear, but I should not 
refer itto Earl Fitzwilliam: weapons may however be forced 
from hands which use them inconsiderately. The bellum, acies 
and siragem are a little prophetick of Ireland; but I trust Eng- 
land will avertit, by that tender address—Projice tela manu, Sane 
GUIS MEUS! | 
Note communicated (in 1795 during the short and impru- 
dent administration of Lord Fitzwilliam in Ireland) 
by. Earl Mansfield ci-devant Lord Stormont, one of 
the best informed and best-read scholars in Europe in 
the Translator’ s opinion.—'T his note is preserved to‘ 
explain the Emperor’s meaning to posterity. 
(1796.) | 
(4) It is impossible to ascertain the peculiar degradation of 
this great orator and statesman (for such he is and ever will be 
esteemed) to which the Emperor alludes: whether to that de- 
gradation arising from the honour which the Empress of Russia 
conferred on him, or from the pension which he enjoys from 
private benevolence, equally disgraceful to the subscribers and. 
to himself. 
Note communicaied by George Rose, Esq. M.P. Secretary 
of the Treasury, from a MS, by the Rt. Hon. William 
Pitt, Kc. ὅζο, &c, &e. 


! 
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- Discretion had repress’d Burke’s headlong (i) rage, 
And England wanted one immortal page. 

Mark disappointed Thurlow’s scowling mien; 
Happy(#z)—had Pepper Arden (1) never been ; 
Him shall the wool-sack, him the Chancery mourn, 
And Thurlow, Thurlow, every bench return. 
With candid Scott, (1) impasston’d, but serene, 
Lo, where appears Macdonald’s (7) polish’d mien ; 


(z) The Emperor, always just, admires Mr. B. yet can see and 
censure his defects. But as to his eloquence sakcn upon the whole, 
to him alone of our English Orators can the following words 
belong. “ En ILLe, gui saxa devolvit et hontem indignatur, et ripas 
** sibi facit; multus et torrens judicem vel nitentem contra fert, cogit- 
** que ire quarapit ; hic iram, hic misericordiam inspirat; hic de- 
* functes excitat; apud hunc et Patria ifsa exclamat; hic dees ipsos in 
ἐς congressum prope suum sermonemgue deducit.” 

Quintil, L. 12. 6. 10. 
Note communicated by the Rt.Hon. William Wyndham, M.P. δες, δες. 


(ii) Et Fortunatum, si nunquam &¢. &c. 
{ Wirgil. Eel, 6. 


(2) The famous contest between Mr. Pitt and the ci-devant 
Chancellor Thurlow for Pepper Arden, always reminded me of 
the dispute between Agamemnon and Achilles for the beautiful 
Briséis. ; ᾿ 
Note communicated by Foseph Fekyll, Esq. M.P. and author 

of many other pretty little Yokes—frincipally on Mr. 
Pitt ; but Nunquam animam talem dextra hae &c. 

(7) Sir John Scott, Attorney General; from whom pro- 
ceeded whatever is honourable and of good report in principle 
and practige, and with great ability, at the late State-trials in 
1794 (particularly in Mr. Horne Tooke’s) which trial, from the 
conduct of it, 1 should rather call a legal, judicial, and criminal 
conversazione round the table at the Old Bailey. When Sir John 
Scott made his reply to Mr. Tooke’s Advocate Mr. Erskine, I 
could not help observing to my friend who sate next to mej 


/ 
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And angry Kenyon, from state-troubles turn’d, (5) 
Just, and in all, but graceful learning, learn’d; 230 
And the Bar-pleader, whom mobs call divine, 
Known by the symbols of 1, mz, and mine: (0) 


<¢ Cum illa dicendi vitiosa jactatio inter plausores suos detonuit, 
ἐς resurgit VERA VIRTUTIS FORTIOR FAMA,.” Quint, Lr. c.g,’ 
Note by the Hon. Mr. Perceval, junior counsel for the prosecution. 

(m) Sir A. Macdonald, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, late 
Attorney General. 

(x) A Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who gives 
himself up to his legal profession and turns from politicks, must 
at all times be a valuable man, and particularly so at present. 
‘There are persons who entertain some doubt of the propriety of 
the opinion anciently delivered of the Orator or, as we construe 
the word, the Barrister or Pleader by profession, yet we believe 
it strictly true witha few rare exceptions. ‘ Multi erant pra- 
- terea preclari in philosophia et nobiles, a quibus omnibus 
“una pene repelli voce Oratorem A GUBERNACULIS CIVITATUM, 
‘¢ac tantiim in judicia. et conciunculas, tanquam in aliquod 
** pistrinum, detrudi et compingi videbam.” De Oratore L. 1 

Note communicated by the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke and the 
Rt. Hon. Ο, $F. Fox.—Lords Thurlow and Loughbo- 
rough dissent, ᾿ 

(0) The Emperor means ΜῈ, by G—: he affects to insinuate 
that my eloquence is confined to the bar ; and never can have the 
least effect in the senate. Next to myself however, I think Ci- 
cero the best Orator : xo man ever spoke so well of himself. 1 admire’ 
that perpetual ornament of his unblushing phraseology, the 
Ut ad me revertar: though his discovery of Catiline’s plot and his 
PLEADINGS AGAINST THAT CONSPIRACY are not much to his 


honour. δ : 
Note communicated by the Hon. T. Erskine. 


N.B. Qui acToris Ἂς εἰμ elegantiam, perdit viri boni et gravis 
auctoritatem, Quintil. L. 11. ¢. 3. 
Additional note communicated by the sober and πάνου 
Coutsellors Map eld and Plumer, 


Ew I 

With the boy-candidates for publick praise, 
The Whitbreads, Cannings, Lambtons, Jenkys,Greys, 
All, from the promise of whose rising ray 235 
England expects a brighter, steadier day. 

But last, in regal grandeur once erect, 
Now in wan splendor and with eyes deject, 
Hasrines, that great, that injur’d, dubious name, 
Lhe glory of thy India, or the shame ; 240 
Through truth, through lies, through eloquence, 

through pride, 

Borne down in Burke’s unnavigable tide. 
How fades the laurel on that haughty brow 
Jove’s thunder spar’d ! who made the nations bow, 
While in his grasp, by fame and honour grac’d, 24 5 
Britain thy delegated sceptre plac’d. 
State-victim now, deluded while secure, 
Flesh’d for the altar, and for Pitt mature; 
Though vers’d in every wile, he learn’d too late 
That love in ministers is secret hate : 2.50 
‘For u1m, thus humbled in Impeachment’s weeds, 
To tardy justice England bends and pleads. (4) 


(4) While these lines were printing (as I should believe) the 
Lords publickly pronounced the AcquittaL or Mr. Has- 
t+incGs in the chamber of Parliament, after @ trial of seven years 
and three months, on St. George’s day, the 23d of April1795. I 
shall make no remarks but in the words of Shakespeare ; 

_* ON THESE CHARGES 
«© Cry, Gop ror (Hastings) EncLanp anv St. Georg!” 
Note communicated (maestoso con brio) 4y Lord Thurhew, 


ΙΓ 323 | 
While thus they pass, my Mandarins should bend, 
And to my throne Prrr’s palanquin attend ; 
Trumpets of Outong-chu (4) his praise unfold, 255 
And steely crescents (7) gleam in semblance bold ; 
With repercussive notes from impulse strong 
Air thunders, rolls the drum, and groans the (5) Gong; 
Flambeaux of odorous wood, and lanterns (7) bright 
In eastern prodigality of light ; | 260 
The cluster’d radiance of the fields above, 


And pictur’d planets (v) in their orders move, 


(4) ““ Drummers and Trumpeters march before the Empe- 
“ὁ ror (blowing) with their trumpets, which are three feet long, 
ἐς and made of a wood called Outong-chu, and ornamented with 
‘¢ rings of gold.” Grosier, v. 2.: p. 330. 

(r) ‘ Behind these march a hundred soldiers armed with 
ἐς halberts, the points of which terminate ia @ crescent; with 
.“* macebearers, &c.” Gros. v. 2. p. 331. 

(s) The Gong is an instrument of a circular form made of 
brass, which the Chinese strike with a large wooden mallet co- 
vered with leather; the sound is heard to a great distance. 

(2) ““ Four hundred large lanterns of elegant workmanship 
‘¢ next make their appearance, borne by the same number of 
*¢ men; and four hundred flambeaux, made of a kind of wood 
«¢ which burns long, and diffuses a great light.” Gros. as above. 
—N.B. For the account of the famous Feast of Lanterns through- 
out the empire of China, see Grosier v. 2, p. 323. 

(v) ** After these twenty-four banners upon which are painted 
** the signs of the Zodiac; and fifty six other banners, on which 
‘S are represented different c/usters of stars, according to their 
ἐς arrangement in the heavens,” Gros. v. 2. Ρ. 331. 

Note by the Duke of Marlborough. 


{26} 
Seraphick emblems! and in azure car 
Thy Herschel pointing to his Georgian Star. 
‘For Pirt the portals of the south (Χ) expand, 265 
And on my marble (y) ne alone should stand, 
While from the mountain of the agate seal (z) 
His titled worth my Jasper should reveal; 
Then, asin natal splendor, should be brought 
‘The chequer'd vest (a) by learned fingers wrought ; 


(«) ‘* The southern gate of the palace is mever opened du 
*¢ for the Emperor himself” Du Halde Hist. v. 2. p.24. English 
ed. 8vo. | : 
Note by Lord Hawksbury. 
(y) “ There is acauseway paved with white marble, and none 
““ but the Emperor may walk in this path. Du Halde v. 2. p. 26. 
(x) ‘* The patents and imperial acts are all sealed with the 
** Emperor’s own seal, which is @ fine Fasper, near eight inches 
“ἐ square, and is taken from the mountain Ya yw Chan, that is, 
*¢ she mountain of the agate seal.”” Du Haldev. 2. p. 19. 
(a) ‘* The Literati among the Mandarins pay a peculiar ho- 
** nour to a good Governor of a province. They cause a dress 
*¢ to be made for him of smal{-pieces of sattin, red, blue, green, 
ἐς yellow, &c. His birth day is chosen as the proper time for 
“¢ presenting him with it. He at first refuses it; but at last 
* yields to the intreatics of the literati. They then make him put 
* on this chequered garment, the different colours of which are 
*¢ supposed to represent all the nations that wear different 
** dresses, and to inform the Mandarin that he is worthy of ruling 
ἐς them all.” Grosierv. 2. p. 340-—-N.B. This is a kind of 
imperial anticipation of that chequered Chancellor’s robe with 
which the Literati of Cambridge will one day invest Mr. Pitt, 
1F he should continue to be the Minister; 1F wot, those good 
men Will not be at a loss where to discover TRANSCENDENT 


MERIT, 
Note communicated (con furia) ἦν Lord Thurlow, 
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b 41 1 
While with slow-pacing steps in gorgeous rows 
The solemn pomp my sons of science (4) close. 
Their heads aloft ny elephants should toss, 
Morton cry, Morgu, and Sir Clement, Boss ; (c) 
The full Tartarian chorus sounding far, 275 
Hail, MINISTER OF PEACE—BUT NOT OF WAR! 

Ah me! too fondly doés my fancy dream: 

Pirt hears not: and would slight theimperial theme, 
Though all my wealth Macartney’s voiceshould speak, 
Or learn’d Sir George in chinese Orin greek, 280 
Or Cuet-Qua’s self, admir’d by beau and belle, 

Cuet-@vuA, (d) whomtall the world knew passing well; 

(4) ** The grand cavalcade is closed by two thousand Man- 
‘¢ darins of Letters.’’ Gros. v.2, p. 332. 

(c) Morton and Sir Clement.—1 suppose the Emperor means 
two officers of high ceremony in his palace, whom out of com- 
pliment he names after the Earrt of Morton, Chamberlain to 
the Queen, and δὲν Clement Cottrell, Master of the Ceremonies, 
of whom he cannot but have heard. As to the words they are 
to pronounce before Mr. Pitt, Mr. Bell informs us of their 
meaning ;. ‘* The Mafter of the Ceremonies (he says) stood by 
‘¢ and delivered his orders in the Tartar language by pronoun- 
“‘ cing the words Morgu and Boss, the first meaning ¢o dow, and 
“* the second to stand ; two words which I shall not easily forget.” 
Bell’s Travels 8vo. v. 2. p.g.—These emphatic words Morgu | 
and Boss should be pronounced by the Speaker and Mr. Dundas 
whenever Mr. Pitt makes his triumphal (I mean his daily) entry 
into the House of Commons and at all his levees. | 


Note communicated by George Rose, Esq. M.P. Secretary 

to the Treasury. (1744.) 
(4) Chet-qua was.a Curinese who visited England many years 
ago, and was an intimate iefend of Sir William Chambers, He 


| [ 34 J 
Ne’er shall my eyes behold in Tartar gown 
The chosen Minister of England’s crown. 

I hail thy favour’d Island, that can boast, 28% 
Foster’d by Tuer, those arts which Athens lost : 
Apelles inthy Reynolds shall revive, 

And ina Bacon great Lysippus live. . 

Thine too the poet’scare; nor Cowper’s strain, (6) 
Nor Scotland’s Doric Minstrel sounds in vain 3 290 
But chief that care shall Johnson’s virtue prove, 
Led by the day-star beaming from above. 


A nation’s taste to rouse and to refine, | 
Handel by ΤῊΞΕ was rais’d to strength divine; (7) 


afterwards returned to China. As Sir William’s friend seems to 
have been a pleasant fellow, and asthe knight’s account of him 
is very pleasant too, I shall transcribe a part of it. “ A// the world 
“( (says Sir William) ἔπε Cuet-qua ; and how he was born at 
<¢ Quang-Chew-Fu; also how he was bred a face-maker, and 
ἐς had three wives, ¢wo of whom he caressed very much and the third 
*¢ but seldom, for she was a virago and had large feet. He dressed 
“well; wore nine whiskers and four long nails, with silk boots and 
““callico breeches ; equalling therein the prime Macaronis and 
“ἐ scavoir-vivres not only of Quang-chew, but also of Shum-tien- 
“fy. He played divinely om the baghipe and made excellent remarks ; 
“ was fond of smoaking, and was then always vastly pleasant and 
very communicative.” See Sir William Chambers’s Discourse 
annexed to his Dissertation on Oriental Gardening. 2d edit. 
1772, page 115. : Note by the Rev. W. Mason, 
(ει) See the note on the first line of the Imperial Epistle. | 
οὐ (f) The Fmperor“alludes to the grand musical performances 
in Westminster Abbey in commemoration of Handel, in 1784, 
&c. They are recorded very properly on a tablet on the monu- 
ment of Handel. " Note by Foah Bates, Esq. 
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The monumental marble breath’d: from high 295 
His wond’ring'spirit stoop’d, and own’d the harmony. 
Such the instruction, such the grace, secur’d | 
By balanc’d rights, and policy matur’d. 
While I, reclin’d on Camusathkin down, 


Careless forget the labours of my crown ; 260 


Or chance some pl! layful Vice-roy’s doom deplore, 
Hurl’d by dread Vent (g) to the fated shore. | 
For gravest Mandarins, in hours of joy, 

Here oft with tittering pleasure-misses toy, 
Charter’d unquestion’d libertines of love, 30 5 
Heirs in expectance of the myrtle grove ; 

With them in lunar halls (/) and odorous bow’rs, 
Voluptuous, shun the blaze of sultry hours, 
Skill’d with light spells of wantonness to chase 


The murky Man-chew (i) from the enchanted space. 


(5) The Syphilis rages in China among persons of the highest 
distinction, asin Europe. The physician and surgeon to Lord 
Macartney’s Embassy relieved many of the Viceroys and Man- 
darin’sfrom their embarrassments at Pekin,Canton, and other places. 

Note communicated by Sir George Baker, Bart. Physician to the King. 

(4) Myau-Ting, the Hallsof the Moon, or beautiful vaulted sa- 
loons, the concave of which is ornamented with stars and painted 
to represent a nocturnal sky, where the Chinese Princes retire 
with their favourite ladies in the heat of the summer days, ‘ as 
<6 often as they are disposedto see them and be particular,” as Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers happily expresses it. Differtat. as above p. 32. 

Note communicated (affettuoso con brio) dy Lord William Gordon. 

(i) Man-chew is. the name of the genius of sorrow, among the 


Chinese, 
C2 


L Pd 
For them I frame, whoin trifles best may. please, 
A smile of softness or a sonnet’s ease ; 
Not as for THez, with more than Theban fire, 
Sustain the weight of my imperial lyre. | | 
THEE last I trace with reverence, and survey 315 
_ The awful wonders of thy various day ; 
. Thy nation’s darling still; though Scotland’s star 
Shed brief malignant heat, and scorch’d afar, 
Till proudly rising on the vantage ground 
~GrearCHATHaAmstood,and shook the realms around: 
Prophet of future fate! his potent word 
_ Thy people o’er the vast Atlantick heard ; 
And as the winds his voice ill-omen’d bore, 
Methought the sceptre sunk—to rise no more. 
Close we that scene: for other scenes are near; 325 
Darkness, and discontent, distrust, and fear, 
And brooding policy innoyel forms 
Call o’er the deep of empire clouds and storms. 
, ‘And wild those storms would rend Britannia’s field, 
Should patriot bands the rod of faction wield, 330 
While law, religion, property they seize, | 
And senates tremble at their own decrees. 
Sweeping with REFORMATION’s iron sway, 
They crush each hand that scruples to obey, « 
Fromsplendor’srobe each proud distinction wipe, 335 
And place ἃ batren bauble in thy gripe, 6. 
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Then mitred fathers, and the ermin’d peer, 

And ancestry, and all to honour dear, 

The fond well-earn’d rewards of ancient worth, — 
All, spirits disembodied, leave the earth: 340 
These are state-blots which, in their dread intent, 
Will be ras’d out IN THEIR FIRST PARLIAMENT. fp 
For each empirick, quacks of state or church, . Ὁ 
Now hate all truth, but truths of grand research; | 
They round their phrase with studied nothings, call i 
Sophistick pomp, and meaner minds appail, τ 
Then unawares the strong conclusion draw, 

The master of the Prince is master of the Law. 

Nor Tuov, in fancied strength too safely wise, mY 
Their base-born dark original despise. 350 , 
Whence draws the Sun dire vapour? whence conspire - 
The thundrous tempest, and the lightning’s ἥτε 
From lake, and lazy pool, and weeds obscene, 

(The abode of putrid pestilence unclean,) | 
The Elemental fury from afar 355 
Collects and scatters wide ethereal war, 7 
Ranging without confine, without controll; 

I-’en heav’ns own firmament oft seems to roll, 

And from the fated momentaneous shock 

Eternal i impress marks the riven rock: > 360 
The arch of majesty, the temple’s dome, 


The pillar’d hall, the peasant’s low-rooft home, _ 


U3) 
Alike in undistinguish’d ruin fall, 
And shapeless desolation equals all. 
Through Evrope’s bounds, ’tis her devoted age, 

| Fires from within and central thunders rage. (&) 

On Gallia’s shores I mark the unhallow’d pow’r, 

: Her godless regents feel the madd’ning hour, 

. ‘Dread architects of ruin and of crime, 

| Ja revolution’ s permanence sublime, 370 
Ἄ And cruel nonsense ! o’er the astonish’d World 

7 The flag of dire EQUALITY unfurl’d, 


i Drizzling with blood of millions streams in air, 
᾿ ‘The scroll, FRATERNAL FREEDOM,DEATH,DESPAIR. 
“ They pass: nor Rhine nor Rubicon they know; 375 
_ Torrents may roar, or tranquil streams may flow, 

} In unappall’d protrusion on they burst, 

All nations cursing, by all nations curst. 

Lo, Belgium yields to unresisted fate ; 
Within her ministers of terror wait : 380 
| Nature with rod petrifick smites the land, 

| And binds the floods in adamantine band, 
Til Gallia’s Chief in right of William sways, 
And Freedom, once with life-drops bought, obeys.: 


(4) This picture of rHE sTATE OF EUROPE was drawn by_ 
the Emperor én the year1794, true and juft at that period, and is” 


ποτυ finally consigned by His Majesty to posterity. 
_ Note 9 the is canilater | iu 1796. 
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See, where dismember’d trembling Spain resigns 38 5 
Peruvia’s radiance, and Potosi’s mines. | 
The pillars of Toe Erernar Ciry bow, 
‘And the tiara from the Pontiff’s brow - 

Drops to the dust : no more in Peter’s fane 
The Consistorial Brotherhood shall reign. 

Yet see ; the turban nods by factions torn ; 
Alength’ning, sad, and sullen sound is borne 


Around ey ane s hallow’d conscious walls, 


“es 3 
Still view, in western (/) climes Death’s palest ᾿ ae 


ise ; 
With pestilence and slaughter marks his course, © cs 


While dusky tribes, with more than maniac rage oe 


+ 


Rending their brazen bonds, in war engage : 
For France still burns to make, with dire intent, = : 
HELL AND THIS WORLD ONE REALM, ONE 
CONTINENT ! i | 400 
Yet once attend, great BRUNSWICK ; nor in vain” 
Hear thy Imperial Brother’s closing strain. τὸ ᾿ 
Tuee from thy people may no thought divide, ; 
The statesman’s rashness, or Reformer’s pride; 
Reason and her fond visions still distrust ; 405 
What, but experience, makes a kingdom just ? 
Fix’d on her ancient base let England rest ; 


And publick danger arm the publick breast ; 


(1) The Weft Indies, Behe 


Gear? 3 iS 
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| On British sense depend. On foreign fante ἢ 


‘Toproud Versailles THE FATAL STRANGER (mm) came, 
w laws, new policy, new truth to tell, 


by new maxims the vast fabrick fell. 


or Gallick ταύτης dread more than Gallick arms, 
| J diadem must fade; the Tyrian die >... 416 
k in the scarlet of democracy; . 

dignities of brighter times will fail ; 

N , wisdom o’er the midnight lamp grow pale, 

1 knowledge, fancy, genius, all retire, | 
ἢ faint and death-struck learning will expire: / 
ok round the land, there nothing:shall be found 
“swords to ouard, and ploughs to till the ground. 
hough zow awhile beneath the afflictive rod 
UPERNAL Power may bid rny Albion nod, : 


Humbled in due prostration may she bend, 425 


A d her far- fam’d beneficence extend : 
‘Then, all her ancient energies erect, 


‘Strength from herself and from her God expect, | 


. e And on her rocky ramparts bold, alone 


Maintain HER laws, and vindicate THY throne. 430 
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